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NOTICE. 



Thla report is forw«rded to the Beyend Conntj Clerki in the State of IGoh- 
igan for dlstribation, as follows : 

To each County Clerk, one copy ; 

To each County Treasurer, one copy; 

To each Township Clerk, one copy; 

To each Township Library, one copy ; 

To each District Library, one copy; 

To the Director, for the nse of the District Board, in each District baring 
no Library, one copy ; 

To each City Clerk, for the nse of the City Library, ten copies. 

The attention of 9ehool offictrt and t§aehw is respectfully solicited to the 
Saperintendent's report ICatters of great interest sre there discussed, and 
ail who are concerned in the education of the young, are requested to glya 
tha Tiews presented an earnest and candid consideration. It is believed thai 
TsiOHUia will find essential aid in their arduous and noble work, therefrom 

Though the law does not proride for furnishing teachers with the report, 
it is placed in the hands of school officers, and in the district libraries, so 
that all teachers may haye access to its contents. School officers* wfll do a 
pnbUc seryiee by calling their attention to the subject 
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3b the Legidature cf the Slate of Michigan: 

In obedience to the latws, the Superintendent of Public In* 
fftmction respectfally submits the following 

ANNUAL REPORT. 

While war is abroad in the land,- compelliDg ns to the most 
gigantic endeavors in defense of our national existeuce, it maj 
seem idle, if not even uopatriotic, to expect any large measure 
of serious attention to the ordinary affairs of the schools. A 
mandate of Divine Providence has ordered us to the front 
rank of contending nations, and engaged us in a conflict 
which absorbs into its own terrible channels almost the entire 
currents of our industries and our ideas. A generation thus 
called upon to struggle for its life and liberties, might well be 
excused if forgetful for a time, of the generations coming 
after it. 

But the grand march of humanity stops not in its course 
even for war. From tne cradle to the coffin, the crowding 
columns move on with lock-step through the successive stages 
of life. Childhood cannot halt in its progress for returning 
peace to afford leisure for education. On into the years— to 
maniiood, to citizenship, to destiny — it rushes, whether learning 
lights its path and guides its steps, or ignorance involves it 
in error and conducts it headlong into vice. And if in peace 
the school is needful to rear our children to an intelligent and 
virtuous manhood, how much greater the need when war, with 
lis inseparable barbarisms, Is drifting the nation from its on- 
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2 PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

ward course of peaceful ciyilization, back to the old realms of 
darkness of brute force. 

The high and heroic aims of this conflict will doubtless miti- 
gate the evils which necessarily attend an appeal to arms. To 
0ay nothing of the physical health and prowess^ that camp life 
and military discipline will develop, the love of country and 
love of liberty will rise again from mere holiday sentiments to 
the grandeur and power of national passions, and the Union, 
made doubly precious by the blood which its maintenance yjH 
cost, will attain a strength that no mortal force can shake or 
destroy. History will grow heroic again, and humanity itself 
will be inspired and glorified with this fresh vindication of its 
Ood-given rights and duties, in this new incarnation and 
triumph of the principles of constitutional and lepublican 
liberty. The too absorbing love of money, which has hitherto 
characterized us, has loosened somewhat its clutch, and been 
won to acts of genuine benevolence, at the sight of an imper- 
iled country; and the fiery demon of party spirit slinks away 
abashed before the roused patriotism which lays life itself on 
the altar of liberty. 

But with all this, the barbarisms of war are too palpable 
and terrific to be forgotten or disregarded, and the'wise and 
patriotic statesman will find in them a more urgent reason for 
fostering thode civilizing agencies which nouri «h the growing 
intelligence and virtue of the people. Against the ideas and 
vices engendered in the camps, and amidst the battle-fields, 
we must raise still higher the bulwarks of virtuous habits 
and beliefs, in the children yet at home. We shall need the 
utmost stretch of home and school influence to save society 
and the State, from the terrible domination of military ideas 
and military forces, always so dangerous to civil liberty and 
free government. 

THK RKLATIONS OF THE SCHOOLS TO THE STATE. 

Never indeed have the relations of the schools to the State 
urged themselves more emphatically npon the attention of 
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statesmen and philanthropists; for never, in our history, has* 
the State had such need of true and good schools. 

Not merely as a State gratuity to little children, or a State 
aid to families or neighborhoods — a mere subordinate or side 
interest to the great, busy, trading, and voting body of citizen- 
ship — are the schools to be regarded. He must be grossly 
Ignorant of true state-craft, and of all the laws of national 
growth and prosperity, who so considers them. They are the 
channels through which the State of to-day transmits its civili- 
zation — its ideas and institutions-^to the State of to-morrow. 
Nay. more; the schools are the coming State. The State that 
is to be is now forming ajQd maturing into powev in the schools. 
Not only the men who are to control the wealth and plan the 
business enterprises, to fill the professions, to hold and execute 
the offices, and to rule through the ballot box — and the mothers 
who are to make the homes and mould the social life — are now 
in the schools; but the very ideas and principles of the coming 
State are there taking root, and being nurtured into strength, — 
the integrity or the meauness that will gii^rd or betray the 
public trusts, the energy that shall shape and limit the com- 
mercial and industrial enterprises, the virtues that shall adorn, 
and bless society, and all that body of civilization which shall 
CI aracterize, and glorify or debase the future commonwealth. 
The mind power of the people — the power that creates and coDr 
trols all other powers — is largely the product of the educational 
agencies that nourish its growth. 

How may the State heat foster and maintain the Schools f and 
How may the Schools be made to accomplish most for the State f 
These are questions full of meaning and importance to every 
far-seeing statesman and philanthropist. Grand as is our school 
system, 1 can not refrain the belief that it is yet in its infancy, 
and that there li^s in it a power for good but little dreamed of . 
even by its warmest and wisest friends. Through a truer 
and wiser education of its children, must the State cement its 
institutions, and society solve the mighty problems of social 
eyil, the terrible sphinx riddles, that now lie so heavily upon it. 
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, Leaving the discussion of the second of the above questionf 
for another place, I beg leave to submit a few suggestions in 
answer to the first, for the 

DfFROVBlCltNT OF THB SCHOOL STSTBM. 

In former reports, the Superintendent recommended several 
essential modifications of the school system. Although hesita- 
ting to urge their adoption in times like the present, he deems 
it due to reassert their importance, and solicit the attention of 
the legislature and of the people to them. 

1. A more efiective suparvision of the .schools by means of 
of Counfcy Superintendents in place of Township Inspectors. 
The arguments' in favor of this change will be found stated at 
some length in the Superintendent's annual report for 1860. 

2. A juster apportionment of the two mill tax so as to fuf» 
nish a more equal support to the schools in each township. 
Though this tax is a township tax, under the present law thd 
proceeds are so distributed that each district receives so much 
thereof as happened to be paid on property lying within the 
limits of such diStrict; and this without any reference to the 
number of children to be educated in such district, or the n^ 
oessary cost of its school. Under this unequal system, some 
districts have annually a large surplus of funds, while others 
itre heavily burthened with rate bills. A change is much 
needed. 

8. A regular and sufficient support of the district librarleM. 
As the law now stands, the appropriation for libraries is made, 
if at all^ by a tnt>a tiooe vote, at the annual town meetings. This 
not only leaves the districts, as such, no voice in the matteTi 
but commits the decision of the question to those who possess 
no knowledge or interest in the case; for certainly the people 
of the township at large cannot know what are the wants of 
. each particular school district in it. Some of the districts may 
need, and properly desire, a library appropriation, while others 
do hot. The law should be so amended as to give each district 
the power to decide for itself the amount to be apportioned 
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from its funds for th8' purchase of library books. A still wiser 
itDd more effectual amendment would be, to set apart by law, 
as formerly, a stated sum for the support of the school librap 
ries. It is greatly regretted that the same year in which the 
township libraries were distributed into district libraries, the 
tegular appropriation for these libraries was withdrawn. These 
fiseful and important agencies of education are now dedinin^ 
for lack of support, uid will, in many cases, disappear al* 
together if a change is not speedily made in the law conceminif 
Ibem. 

The importance and value of the school libraries have been 
fiilly discussed in the former reports of the Su^rintendeni I 
cannot, however, permit the opportunity to pass without urg- 
ing again the absolute need of a supply of sound and whole- 
some literature to aid and perfect the work of our publio 
schools. It is the uniform and emphatic testimony of every 
School board and teacher, in the districts in which the library 
has been well kept, that its influence upon the minds and pro- 
l^ress of the pupils of the school, was of the happiest sort and 
highest utility. No wise educator will ever consent to dis- 
pense with it. 

Our present library system is, in most respects, admirable. 
It needs only some sufficient and regular means provided by 
law for the replenishment of books to render it eminently eft 
•ieiit and nseful. 

XORXAL, OR teachers' CLASSES. 

4. A provision for teachers' classes or normal departmentSf 
in some of the high schools and colleges of the State, under 
the management of the State Board of Education. Such 
classes now exist in many of these institutions, but their use- 
fulness would be greatly increased if thus recognized and con- 
trolled. The supply of competent teachers for our primary 
schools demands the adoption of some plan like this. For 
details of the plan I would refer to the reports of I860 m)4 
1861. 
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TOWNSHIP SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 

5. The substitution of the township school system in the 
place of the present district system. In Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Iowa, this system ex- 
ists in whole or in part. In the first two States, the system is 
optional, and in Massachusetts 100 of the townships have 
abolished the districts as distinct organizations, and intrusted 
the entire management of the schools to the township school 
board. In the last four States mentioned, the school systems 
were completely re-organized to introduce the township sys- 
tem, after a trial had been made of the district plan. 
< In 1861, a bill was introduced into the Legislature of this 
State, authorizing the establishment of the township system in 
such townships as might desire it. The bill met with consid- 
erable favor, but, for want of time to perfect it, it was left 
among the unfinished business of the session. The plan pro- 
posed was simply that a township school board should be 
elected, consisting of six trustees, who should have the exclu- 
sive care and control of all the schools in the township, just 
as our city school boards have the control of all the city pub- 
lic schools. 

The advantages claimed for the plan are chiefly these. Ist.^ 
The more equitable distribution of school privileges through, 
out the township which would be effected by a township board 
having the entire field to provide for. 2nd. The employment 
of better teachers. The township board would have more 
candidates to select from, and could better distribute the 
teachers employed, according to the character and wants of 
the several schools. 3d. The equitable apportionment of 
school funds, almost impossible under- our present system, 
would be comparatively easy, as the whole amount would come 
into the hands of the township board and be expended by them 
for the general good. 4th. A more steady management and 
more stable support of the schools by a board so much weigh- 
tier in influence and so remote from petty neighborhood quar- 
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rels. 6th. The more effective supervision of schools possible 
ander this plan. 6th. The convenience of organizing when 
needed, one or more central high schools for the township and 
the introduction thus of the graded system into the rural dis* 
tricts; and 7th. The securing of a uniformity of text books and 
teaching throughout the township. 

^on. Ex. Qov. Boutwell, late Secretary of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Education, in his annual report for 1859, speak- 
ing of Massachusetts, says : " It is unquestionably true that 
the best schools are found where the district system does not 
exist." " Nor is it true that more interest in schools is mani- 
fested where the district system exists, but the greater inter-- 
est exists where good sohools are found. The quality of the 
schools and the interest of the people act and react upon each 
other. A generous and intelligent public interest renders the 
establishment of good schools necessary and easy, and good 
schools are calculated to widen and strengthen and deepen the 
interest of the people. Therefore it is absurd in reasoning and 
false in history, to assume that a system under which, poor 
schools are the rule and good ones the exception, is adapted 
to increase the interest of the people, in learning or in the insti- 
tutions thereof.'' To the same intent was the st'll earlier teB- 

I 

timony of Horace Mann, in his 8th annual report as Secretary 
of the Board of Education, made in 1845. '' Other things 
being equal) or, making due allowance for inequality in other 
things, the schools are now inva ably the best in those towns 
which are not divided into districts, but in which the school 
system is administered by the town in its corporate capacity." 

Doubtless it were better, if this system is to be introduced 
into our State, that it should at once be made general; but no 
serious difficulty could arise from a permissive law like that of 
Massachusetts, which should authorize the townships so choos- 
ing, to make a trial of the plan. 

5. There is another topic in this connection that is frequently 
brought to the notice of the Superintendent in the administra- 
tration of the school laws. It is the scattered and complicated 
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oondition of these laws. Passed by a succession of legisla* 
tures, in a long series of years, and confused by frequent find 
BOmetiracs incompatible amendments and additions, made to 
meet the growing wants of tbe schools, their original simplicity 
and harmony have been much impaired, and the administration 
of the school system under them has become much more diffi- 
cult and uncertain. When it is reflected that this admistiation 
requires the co-operation of nearly fifteen thousand school 
officers, many of them inexperienced, if not positively ignorant^ 
the necessity of some systematic codification of these laws will 
be evident. A revision and re-enactment of tbe whole body of 
the school laws is very much needed. 

THE UNIVER8IT7. 

In making the " Statement of the condition of the Univer- 
flity," required by law, to be embraced in the annual report of 
the Superintendent, it is believed that the following brief his- 
tory ol its origin and progress will exhibit, in the best lights 
the real prosperity of this institution. Our country can show 
no other instance of growth so rapid and grand as that which 
has attended this educational enterprise. 

The University of Michigan owes its origin to a grant of 
lands, donated by Congress to the Territory of Michigan for 
the establishment of such an institution. As early as the year 
1804, an entire township of land was reserved, by act of 
Congress, in that part of the Western Territory now constit1^ 
ting the State of Michigan, for the support ef a University.. 
This township was never located; and, in the year 1826, a new 
act was passed increasing the grant to seventy two sections^ 
or two t<^)wn8hipR, of public lands. These lands were carefully 
selected, and from their sale has arisen the magnificent fund 
now amounting to $525,000, by which the University is chiefly 
Bupported. 

In 1817, an ordinance was passed by the Governor and 
Judges of the Territory of Michigan, '* to establish tbe Catho> 
lepistemiad, or University of Michigan.'' It is not knows 
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tiiAt any school was opened under this ordinance. In 1821, a 
new ordinance was promulgated by the Governor and Judges, 
repealing the fornior, and providing for the establishment of a 
University, to the support of which were devoted the township 
of land patented by act of 1804, and also three sections given 
to the *' College of Detroit by the treaty of Fort Meigs, made 
in 181*7. Under this second law, a Lancasterian school and k 
olassical school were maintained for some years in Detroit un- 
^er the title of the University of Michigan. They were sup- 
ported mainly by private subscriptions, and finally declined to 
the condition of private enterprizes, prosecuted on the sole risk 
and responsibility of the teachers. The University lands had 
aot yet begun to yield any income, and the country was too 
new ta sustain such an institution. On the establishment of 
the present University, the old one became the Detroit Branch, 
which, after surviving several years, finally fell with the other 
Branches. 

The University of Michigan was not finally established till 
after the admission of this State into the Union. At the first 
session of the State Legislature, held in the summer of 1886, 
Bev. John D. Pierce was appointed Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and an act was passed instructing him to prepare a 
plan for a system ci common schools, and for a University wiUi 
its branches. A plan was accordingly prepared and presented 
to the Legislature at its next annual session, and on the 18tli 
,day of March, 1837, a law was approved for organizing and 
establishing the State University. Its government was vested 
in a Board of Regents to be appointed .by the Governor and 
Senate, and it was made their duty to establish not only the 
University but also such branches thereof in the different parts 
of the State as the Legislature might authorize. An act, ap- 
proved March 20th, 1837, located the proposed University at 
Ann Arbor, on a site of forty ^cres to be donated to the State 
for this purpose. But at this time only a small portion of the 
University lands had been sold, and the Begents were without 
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means to erect buildiDga or put the institution in operation. 
To remove this difficulty, a law was passed to authorize the 
borrowing of $100,000, on the bonds of the State, for the use of 
the Uniyersity. With this sum added to its other means, the 
University buildings were erected, libraries and cabinets were 
purchased, and five branches (one each at Pontiac, Monroe, 
Kalamazoo, Niles and Detroit) were duly opened. For several 
years the attention of the Regents was bestowed chiefly upon 
the branches, additional ones being established successively at 
White Pigeon, Tecumseh, and Rumeo. The University itself 
was not opened till September, 1842. For several years the 
institution labored under pecuniary embarrassments of a most 
distressing character. Frequent changes in the legislation 
concerning it, inexperience and visionary aims in its manage- 
ment, added to the ordinary diiliculties attending a new enter- 
prise of such magnitude, conspired to render the infancy of 
the University as unpromising as its later growth has been 
Burpri8in[;ly prosperous. The number of students reported for 
1842 was only t\oenty4hree; in 1843, it wd^Jifly-three; in 1844, 
fifly-tvoo. In 1850, in which year Dr. Tappan was appointed to 
the Presidency, the number had increased to seventy-two The 
numbers reported in 1861 were as follows: In «the College 
department, 273; in the Medical College, 242; in the Law School, 
159 ; making a total of nix hundred and seventy four. The attend- 
ance the past year was affected by the war, and instead of the 
large increase of numbers which was expected, the total num- 
ber fell slightly short of that of the preceding year, being in 
all departments six hundred andj^teen. 

The branches, after various fluctuations in numbers and 
prosperity, having exhausted the praises of all admirers of the 
plan, and nearly ruined the finances of the University, were 
finally abandoned in 1848, only four of the eight which had 
been organized, remaining in existence at that date. 

The Medical Department was opened in 1850 In 1859 the 
Law School was added, and thus the University stood forth, 
complete in all the departments contemplated in the original 
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plan of its founders. Bat there lies before it, doubtless, still 
other stages of development and growth, — other territory to 
be occupied in the ever extending fields of learning — other work 
for the advancement of science and the elevation of mankind. 
Departments of Agricultutal and Military science are already 
in contemplation, and will soon be added, and at no distant 
future the institution may advance to that higher and grander 
work which is comprehended in the highest notion of a true 
University. 

The wise benificence of the policy which donated those sev- 
enty-two sections of land to the establishment of a great Semi* 
nary of learniug can no longer be controverted. It may well 
be doubted whether any other equal portion of the public 
domain has purchased results so grand and valuable as this. 
Only twenty years have elapsed since the first students entered 
its halls, and it stands already in the front rank of American 
Institutions of learning. More than half a thousand students 
annually throng its lecture rooms, and ' its fame is known on 
both shores of the Atlantic. 

The reports submitted by the Board of Regents and printed 
in the appendix to this volume, will show the present condition 
of the institution. 

COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES. 

The reports from the several incorporated institutions of 
learning, published in the appendix, exhibit thera as in a grati- 
fying state of prosperity as schools. These institutions are 
educating annually large numbers of the youth of the State, 
and are exercising no inconsiderable or unfavorable influence 
over our educational system at large. Sustained solely by the 
generous charities of christian philanthropists, as were all the 
earlier Colleges of this country, they pour annually into tho 
bosom of the State the rich contributions of sound learning 
and educated minds. A careful perusal of their reports, and of 
some of the State Visitors, appointed by this Department to 
visit them, will satisfy every reader of the debt of gratitude 
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we owe them, and of their just claims upon the liberality of 
the public. May a generous people speedily relieve them from 
the hnaucial embarrassments under which they are strug* 
gling, and a future, bright and prosperous as their past has 
been full of toil, fulfill the cherished hopes and philanthropie 
purposes of their christian founders. 

STATB NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The State Normal School was established under an act ap- 
proved March 28, 1849. This act appropriated ten sections of 
salt spring lands for the erection of buildings and the purchase 
of apparatus, &c., and fifteen sections for an endowment fund 
for such school. This enterprise was placed under the control 
of a State Board of Education, a Board created for this pur- 
pose, and by this Board was located at Ypsilanti, the citizens 
of that place coutributiug a site and a donation of $13,600 for 
the erection of buildings. The buildiugs were completed and 
dedicated, with appropriate ceremonies, in October, 1852, and 
in the following spring the school was opened for students. 

Its success from the outset has been almost unprecedented 
in the history of similar institutions, and its beneficial inflo- 
ence upon the public school system of the State has fully ja»* 
tified the expectations of its early friends and founders. 

In the report of the State Board of Education, in the Appenr 
diz, will be found a full statement of its present condition and 
progress. 

THB STATE AGRICmAITBAL COLLVGI. 

By reason of some oversight, the law providing for the re- 
organization of the Agricultural College neglected to provide 
for any report from it to this department, and thus took it out 
of the general educational system of the State. A report of 
its progress and condition will doubtless reach the legislature 
through sonfb other channel. 

8TATI RBPORM SCHOOL. 

An interesting report from the Board of Control of the Statf 
Beform Sohool it transmitted in the Appendix. The crowded 
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oondition of this School, asd the request of the Board of GoDtrol 
for a large appropriation of funds to enlarge buildings, viU. 
bring before the Legislature again the di£Scult problems of 
reformatory education; How shall society save these poor, un- 
fortunate children of vice and neglect from the career of igno- 
rasice and crime on which they have^entered, and to which they 
seem consigned, and in saving them, save itself from becoming 
a prey to the depravities and crimes of their mature age ? It 
IB one of those terrible social problems^ which will not rest or 
be forgotten. It starts up afresh with every fresh instance of 
childish crime, and says to society " find some pi;actical solution 
or expect some direful consequence of your failure." These 
poor, pilfering children, with hungry eyes, and covered with 
rags, are found hanging around the outskirts and purlieus of 
every city and ftrillage in the land, saying to society, *' take 
care of our childhood or beware of our manhood;'' "build our 
schools now, or build us prisons hereafter." 

The State has done wisely to build this Reform School; but 
unless the experience of other States and other countries is 
false, it will not do wisely to enlarge it. Already the number 
of pupils congregated here is larger than can be successfully 
reached and penetrated by' the reformatory influences which 
can be brought to bear on a single school. Both reason and 
experience would counsel the building of a separate school, or, 
what is better, the enlargement of this by the addition of a 
large farm on which houses may be erected for the accommo- 
dation of families of twenty-five or thirty boys each, to which 
those who have been partly reformed by the present institution, 
may be transferred, and where the work of reformation may go 
on till it is fully effected. This plan would necessitate the 
employment of a separate teacher for each family or group of 
boys who should live with them, and be at once keeper, parent 
and teacher. These pupils would cultivate the farm and be 
taught the science and practice of agriculture, as in the Agri- 
cnltural Reform Schools of Europe and Massachusetts. 

This plan, it is true, might involve some additional expense 
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for teachers, but would, it is believed, add largely to the suo 
cess of the work of reformation. And evidently, if the State 
18 bound to undertake the reformatory education of these neg- 
lected and childish criminals, it is bound to meet promptly 
whatever expenses are necessary to secure the desired end. 
If only safe confinement and punishment are aimed at, th^n 
the expense is already too great ; a prison would be cheaper. 
But if education and a final reform of their entire character 
are sought, then it is folly to' stop just short of success for fear 
of a slight additional-expense. 

I have visited the school, during the past year, both on the 
Sabbath and on week days, and am happy to bear testimony 
to the fidelity of the several officers and teachers, and to the 
general ^ood order and success. Additional teachers have 
recently been employed; but with the large increase of pupils, 
the teaching force is still too small. 

THE GRADED SCHOOLS. 

In the union or graded schools there has been a gratifying 
progress. The system is coming to be better understood, and 
the organization of the schools, in consequence, is steadily im- 
proving. The Superintendent has the most gratifying evidence 
that the full discussion of the theory of graded schools, and 
the detailed course of study for such schools, contained in his 
report of last year,*have materially aided, in many cases, in 
securing a more complete classification and a more successful 
work. While reiterating, with increased emphasis, the views 
presented in that report, I can only add her^) the expression of 
my deepening conviction that the success of a union school 
requires as its three most essential conditions, 1st, the estab- 
lishment by the school board, of a regular course of studies 
carefully graded ; 2(J, a thorough classification of the pupils 
into the several grades, and a steady adherence to this classi- 
fication, no pupil passing into an advanced grade till he has 
thoroughly mastered the studies of the lower grades ; and 8d, 
the employment of a competent principal who shall exercise a 
thorough and constant supervision over all the departments. 
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It has been deemed advisable to publish this year, as an ad- 
ditional aid and stimulus to the further development of this 
important branch of our school system, the reports of the sev- 
eral union schools making such reports. These reports, which 
will be found in the Appendix, contain much information of 
great value to district boards and teachers, which will enable 
them to form fair estimates of the actual and relative success 
of the several schools, and to compare the several systems of 
grading and courses of study now in vogue. 

The Superintendent has visited in person a considerable 
number of the Union Schools to inspect their organization, and 
to view more closely their progress and success. He was wel- 
comed everywhere, and in most cases addressed both the schools 
and the public, on the urgent invitation of the teachers and the 
school ofScers. What he saw greatly confirmed his conviction 
of the inherent excellence of this system of schools, and of the 
propriety of its still wider introduction. The air of refiDed cul- 
ture, and the spirit of earnest scholarship pervading nearly, 
every high school, the modest and correct deportment and evi- 
dent intelligence of the pupils, their neatness in personal 
appearance, and kindly courtesy in speech and manners, their 
quiet obedience to teachers and fine zeal in study, spoke vol- 
nmes for the noble work these schools are doing for them and 
for mankind. 

THE FRIMABT DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 

These are preeminently the people's schools. To these must 
the great masses of our children look for whatever of school 
Instruction they will ever receive; and to the improvement of 
these, therefore, will the wise statesman and philanthropic edu- 
cationist give their most serious attention. I have repeatedly 
expressed the conviction that many, if not the majority of the 
schools are not accomplishing all that we might reasonably 
expect of them. The education they give is neither so thor- 
ough nor so extensive as it might easily be made. In the 
ease of large numbers of children, it is scarcely worth the time 
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«iid money spent in attaining it. Term after term, these pupili 
endnre the tedious confinement of the school room, and the 
hated drudgery of committing to memory incomprehensible 
lessons, and finally leave school, able to read, but without ease 
or correctness, — to write, in a stiflF and almost illegible chirog^ 
raphy, a few blundering sentences of bad grammer and worse 
orthography, — to solve the simple problems in some text book 
on arithmetic so as to get the author's answers to the same, — 
and perhaps to answer a part of the questions in some school 
geography. A year or two of active life serves to drivfe out of 
the memory the scraps of knowledge learned at school, and, 
save the ability to read and write a little, and to make some 
simple computations with figures, naught remains but* the 
dreary recollection of hard benches and irksome restraint^ 
and perchance some dim and unreliable notions of nearly fois 
gotten studies. No love of learning prompting to life-long 
study, no taste for literature making books a ready and perpei- 
ual solace, no cultivated power of logical thought enabling t6 
grasp and solve the daily problems of life, no cultivated refinei. 
ment of manners and feeling fitting for the enjoyment of home 
and social circles, no power of correct and elegant speech as 
an instrument of power among men, no fund of sound and well 
digested learning to enrich the mind and illumine its path — ^not 
one of all these, the proper fruits of right education, temaiiis 
to repay them for the years spent in school. 

How to remedy these defects, found in so large a number of 
our schools, and make all the schools as productive of good as 
some are already, demands the serious consideration of all 
school officers. Doubtless the most comprehensive and efficient 
remedy of the evil will be found in the employment of well 
qualified and earnest teachers — men and women who tho> 
oughly understand their work, and will, with good sense and 
patience, perform it. 

But until the school officers and people come to understand 
more clearly what are the characteristics and requirements of 
a good school, they are not prepared to select competent 
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teachers, nor to judge their work intelligently when obtained. 
The good teacher is not unfreqnently hindered and thwarted, 
*not only by the lack of earnest co-operation of the district ofi9« 
cers and parents, but, still worse, by the positive opposition to 
his plaits and methods, prompted by a misunderstanding of their 
real utility. 

There are, however, radical defects and errors in the organi- 
zation and work of common schools, — in the selection and suc- 
cession of studies, and in the modes of instruction, — ^which 
greatly impair their usefulness, and prevent their success. I 
know not how I can better promote the true welfare of these 
schools, than by pointing out the proper branches and order of 
Bludy, and the true principles of teaching, in them. 

pruubt,* or common school studibs. 

I do not remember to have seen any regular course of studies 
proposed for. the common district schools. Nor am I certain 
that any such regular course will be generally received as 
feasible or desirable. But it must be evident to all reflecting 
minds, that all true education must proceed by some regular 
steps, and in some natural and rational order. It cannot be, 
therefore, either a useless or unimportant service to offer some 
discussion of the real and relative usefulness of studies, and to 
suggest some hints for the arrangement of these studies in a 
proper and natural course of study. 

The introduction of the so called common school studies, 
seems to have been mainly accidental, though springing, doubt- 
less, in part, from some dimly recognized wants of the people. 
The earliest common school studies were orthography, reading 
and writing ; and in many of the earlier schools, no other stud- 
ies were permitted. Arithmetic, if taught at all, was confined 
to evening schools.- In time, however, the importance of learn- 
iug *' to cipher " came to be generally admitted and arithmetic 



• Hie common diBtrict scbools of this Ptate are desomlDated, in the laws, "Frimaiy 
Schools,'* but as the term " primary school " has come to hare a restricted use as the de- 
Blgnation of the lower or primary departments in the onion schools. I shall, to avoid confti. 
■Ion, use the older term " common schools." 
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assnmed its place among common school studies, though often 
confined to bojs and to the older classes. Many will recall the 
qualifications of Goldsmith's Schoolmaster in " The Deserted 
Village." 

** The vllUige all declared how much he knew, 
Twu ceriala he ooald write and cipher too.*' 

Later still, it occasionally happened, that some ambitious 
pedagogue, who had spent a term at the " Academy," and who 
was ambitious to show his '.'learning," and anxious to enhance 
his reputation as a teacher — or who advanced in thought beyond 
his age, was willing to do his pupils a greater service, organ* 
ized a class in English grammar. Geography followed in due 
time; though no reason can well be given for its introduction, 
except the ambitious desire for a new and unusual study. 
The first geography introduced, was without maps, and was 
used simply as a reading book. Even now, grammar and 
geography are not taught universally to the papils of the com- 
mon Schools, but are counted as optional studies; reading 
writing and ciphering, being still considered by many as 
of old, the only ones absolutely essential to a common sctioel 
education. 

Other branches, such as book-keeping, algebra, natural phi- 
losophy, physiology, and history, are often taught in the better 
dass of common schools; but they have not yet come to be 
generally accepted as common school studies. 

Such, in brief, is the history of the introduction of the sev- 
eral branches of instruction now recognized as belonging 
properly to that great class of schools in which the great body 
of the people are to be e'ducated. How evident it is, that 
chance and caprice, rather than a careful consideration of the 
capacities of childhood, and of the intrinsic pharacter and 
value of these several stiidies, have controlled in their selection 
and use. The questions seem never to have been asked, what 
can children best learn f and what studies will best educate 
{heir minds and fit them for the duties of life 1 " Milk for 
babes and strong meat for men," has been easily accepted as 
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ttfttnre's own law for physical nurture; but no natural and 
necessary order of mental feeding has been dreamed of, as 
giving law to the culture of the mind. The art of reading 
was seen to be essential to the study of books. Writing and 
eiphering are useful in daily business. Beyond these, it mat* 
tered but little what was studied, or in what order. 

To sit down to a patient observation of the natural inclinar 
tion^ and tastes of the childish intellect; to watch carefully its 
modes of reaching truth; to test by repeated experiments its 
native power of thought and attention; to measure and weigh 
thoroughly its natural^necessitieB of knowledge; and then to 
select wisely from the realms of science, and arrange, in a 
^urse of easy and natural successions, the branches and 
forms of learning, which 'will delight its tastes, and meet and 
nourish its powers — ^to do all this has never been thought 
necessary in choosing the studies for the schools. Whatever 
a grown up teacher knew, and could explain, that a child could 
be compelled to study, and forced finally to understand. 

In every high school and academy, it has been thought ne* 
eessary to have a regular course of study; the pupils must 
ascend the hill of science by nicely graded paths; but, in 
the common school, it matters not in what order the studies 
come; the education is not an advance along some certain 
road, but a mere aimless ramble in the fields; not a conquering 
march, but a foraging raid into the territories of knowledge. 

The folly of all this is too obvious to need serious refutation. 
Nothing is plainer in human experience, than that the mind is 
interested in different subjects at different ages in life ; and 
that it works by different processes, and with widely varying 
powers, at the different periods of its growth. Even a child's 
pleasures and griefs differ from those of manhood, by a whole 
kemisphere ; the work of the one being but the recreation of the 
other. How illogical, then, is it to count a study proper and 
valuable for children, because it chances to be interesting and 
perhaps useful to grown up men. The celebrated reply of the 
old Oreek philosopher, that children "ought to learn the things 



ihey will need to know when tixej become men^" involves a cei^ 
tain absurdity; for children cannot learni in any fall and ado^ 
(jnale sense, the things they need to know as men« A ohil4 
can no more think a man's thoughts than do a man's work. Hjff 
knowledge should embrace the elements and beginnings merely 
of the man's knowledge. Better by far and more profoundly 
philosophical is the saying of Solomon, "Train up a child in the 
way he should go, and when he is old he will not depart firom 
iV Educate him in a right course of knowing, and in propof 
methods and habits of thought and feeling, and then his rnaor 
J hood will be the ripened fruit — ^the advanced stages of the sami) 
course which he entered in childhood. 

OBJfSCnONS AKSWKBID. 

To the conclusion to which all this argument points, — ^tlial 
there ihouU be established a regular course qf studies in wet 
oofiimon schoolSf — ^it will be objected that the frequent changes 

. IB teachers, and the uncertain and variable length of school 
terms, together with the irregular attendance of the pupils, will 
effectually prevent any steady adherence to a fixed course of 

■ instruction. 

It is readily admitted that great di£Sculties lie in the way ; 
not the least of which is the claim, on the part of parents, to 
ohoose what their children shall study, without any reference 
to a fixed and regular course. But if the necessity for such a 
course exists, this necessity must be met, or we must consent 
to see our schools still fail of their highest success in the edn- 
cation of our children. And on a more careful consideration, 
it will be found that the difficulties are not so great as they, at 
first appear ; while some of the seeming objections against the 
plan, are really strong arguments, in its favor. Thus the fre- 
quent changes of teachers and the uncertain length of terms^ 
are vital reasons for a fixed course, since by means of sucll 
course alone can each teacher and each term continue and 
carry forward the work of previous teachers and terms. The 
iiregular attendanoe of pupils may hinder their going forwari 
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nHfii tbe regular classeiB, but need not prevent fheir fbllowing 
fhe regular succession of studies. ^ 

It is not intended iSiat each term sball inyariably have its 
(mn studies, as in tbe high scbool or college; but only that 
there shall be^a certain line of studies marked out, which eacb 
^pil is expected to enter upon, and pursue in their order, till 
fhey are completed, ot till he leares the school. 

The settled selection of such a course of study would db 
ftnicb to introduce regularity eleewhere in the management dt 
{he school. It would tend to a fixed arrangement of school 
terms, consisting of regular winter and summer sessionsi of 
ttvted length, and having estabiiflhed days of' beginning. And 
the course of studiee wisely selected, and established by thii 
authority of the school board, would ultimately win the parents' 
eoncurrence, and be accepted by them as the due order of 
tfaings. 

But the final answer to the objections is found in the fact 
that in all the better schools of the class here considered, some- 
filing like a regular course of study is often 'fallen into, though 
often without much wisdom in the selection and arrangement 
of the parts. Each pupil comes to know what studies he will 
be expected next to take up, and often no little zeal is mani- 
fested to get forward in the course. Let this course be more 
carefully chosen, and established by due authority, and it meets 
file requirements of this argument. 

AIMS OF A COURSE OF STUDIES. 
» 

What, then, is the true order and course of studies for our 
common primary schools ? Before attempting a full and cate- 
gorical answer to this question, it is necessary to state dis« 
tinctly the chief aims of such a cburse ; since theso aims give 
the law of selection of the studies, and determine the order of 

• 

arrangement. The purposes for which a child is to study, must 
evidently determiae what he is to study, and in what order. 

The main aims of the processes of education — not considering 
now the great uses of education in promoting the wellbeing of 
the human soul and of society— are briefly these three, viz: 
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Iflt. The acqaisition of the knowledge and nse of language. 

Sd. The exercise and nurture of the several faoulties and 
powers, to giro them health, strength and skill. 

8d. The acquisition of such ideas and knowledges as shall 
enlighten the mind and afford it materials for thought. 

To these three ends should all education, whether in the 
school, the household or the shop, be directed. Taken in theif 
largest sense, they embrace all education, — ^moral, intellectual 
and physical, — and include all processes, whether of training 
or of teaching. 

I. The knowledge and use of oral language give the power of 
correct speech. The knowledge and use of foriJUen languaga 
give the arts of reading and written composition. I place this 
acquisition of language first in the order of educational aims, 
not meaning to imply that language, either oral or written, can 
be acquired in advance of ideas, but because language is a 
prerequisite to all clear or continuous thought, and is the neces- 
sary instrument of all advances in learning. It is certain that 
no sounds or written characters are words, till they become 
signs of ideas; and hence, no word can be learned as a word, 
in advance of the idea it represents. But it is equally certain 
that no. idea is clearly grasped and retained in the mind, as an 
element of thought and knowledge, unless it is first defined and 
fixed in some fitting word or form of speech. The acquisition 
of language, therefore, which is thus coincident with the acqui- 
sition of ideas, must demand a prominent place in the earlier 
stages of instruction. 

And evidently the natural order is the spoken word before 
the written Children should learn to talk before learning to 
read, and to talk the very words they are to read. This order 
may be, and often — ^far too often — is reversed, and pupils read 
from books, words which are never heard in their talk, and are 
nearly, if not wholly, meaningless to their mind«. Nature's 
course seems to be — 1st, the perception of a fact — an idea; 2d, 
to find the word expressing the idea; and 3d, to make or learn 
a character which shall stand for that word. It is the failure 
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to give the proper ttndj of language its early and prominent 
place in school instAction, that renders snch instmction so 
often difficult and fruitless. It is the use, rather than the 
grammar, of language to which reference is here made. Lan- 
guage must be learned and used for years, before the ag^ is 
reached when its philosophy can be properly studied or coni- 
prehended. 

IL The second of the grand objects of instruction — ^the exer- 
cise and nurture of the several faculties and powers — compre- 
hends properly all training of the physical, moral and intelleo- 
tual powers. All of these exist in the child, in an immature 
state, and require to be developed ftito full growth and mature 
strength by fitting nurture and exercise. In education such 
exercise is called training. It has an especial use in the ac- 
quisition of the common literary arts of reading, writing and 
ciphering. The training of the eye to the quick detection of 
words, and of the organs of speech to the ready pronunciation 
of those words, educates the reader; the training of the hand to 
the rapid and easy production of written characters, is the edu- 
cation of the writer; and the training of the mind to the ready 
combination of numbers, makes the expert cipherer. 

The ends of exercise are three-fold — health, strength and skill. 
The unused faculty or organ decays^or shrivels. Use is needful 
to health. 

In the bodily system, the organ that is most exercised, also 
draws to itself more nourishment, and increases in power. In 
the mental and moral natures a similar law prevails. Nature 
seems to reinforce the organ or faculty that is called in to vig- 
orous action, and to withdraw its forces from the unused or in^ 
active part. 

Skill is the facility which we acquire in any line of actions, 
by dint of many repetitions of such acts, or of very similar ones. 
It is therefore a direct result of training. , 

So far, then, as education seeks to develop childhood into 
manhood; so far as it wishes to strengthen any intellectual 
or other faculties, and so far as it proposes to give skill in any 
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^t or acti it most rely largely on' the processes of training by 
exercise. Habit, whether moral or physical^ is but the result of 
repeated acts; and habit is the mightiest power in life. The 
child of use and exercise, it is the very substance of charao* 
ter, and the maker of destiny. Education knows no more plas* 
tic power than this of exercise, and has no more practical ques* 
tion, than the selection of a systematic course of training. 

III. The acquisition of ideas and knowledges, given as the 
third of the chief aims of instruction, embraci^s, on the one 
hand, the moral ideas and sentiments which enlighten the con- 
Bcience and elevate the affections; and, on the other, those 
elementary notions of things which constitute the rudiments of 
knowledgei as also those scientific forms of truth, which are ita 
ripest fruits. Knowledge is not only one of the ultimate aims 
of education, but is also its necessary instrument — its pabulum 
and path — the food that nourishes the mental growth, and 
the track along which the mind moves to the final truths* 
The mental faculties cannot be called into exercise without 
ideas to work on; and whatever, therefore, may be said of the 
utility of training exercises for the development of the miud, it 
must not be forgotten that this very training necessarily im« 
plies the possession of knowledge, as the field upon which -the 
faculties exert themselves. 

A considerable stock of simple ideas must be obtained be- 
fore several of the faculties can be brought into operation. 
Thus a child must have observed several facts before the pro- 
cess of comparison can begin, and the classifying faculty can 
be exercised. The judgment requires for its work, a store of 
well understood and remembered attributive facts and quali- 
ties; and the reason scarcely begins its higher course of refleo* 
tiouf — its philosophical analysis, its profound and far reaching 
generalizations and. deductions, until, after years of active obser- 
vation and experiment, the mind is enriched with thousands of 
ripened judgments, and the memory is stored with multitudes 
of verified facts and truths. 

Education does not propose the impossible result of perfect* 



ing its pupils in knowledge; but it must necessarily famish 
them its simple elements, %nd train them to the search {or ita 
higher forms. Even the simplest and most mea^ger cooxise of in- 
struction must attempt this. 

It is obvious, then, that these three specified aims compre- 
hend all the objects legitimately within the range of our school 
work, whether that work be to give the pupil some moderate 
degree of learning, to teach him the simple literary arts of 
leading, writing, &c*, or to furnish him some special information 
and culture which may aid him in business or life. And all of 
the three will be necessarily called into use in the attainment 
of either of these objects, and in every period of instructioui 
however brief. To learn the terms in which knowledge is ex- 
{Ncessed; to acquire the knowledge itself; and to exercise the 
mind in\he application and repetition of this knowledge; what 
proper school work is there that is not made up of these three J 
And these comprehend all: there is no other 

Such, then, are the aims that must guide us in the selection 
and arrangement of a proper course of common school studies; 
and that course is best, which best meets these several aims. 
Keeping them in view, let us proceed to suggest 

A COUBSE OF BTITDT. 

l%is course should embrace, the following branches, viz: 

1st. Language — comprehending talking, reading, orthography, 
oomposition and grammar. 

2d. Thinking — or the exercise of the mentaFpowers; begin- 
ning, in the case of younger pupils, with simple perception and 
observation, and proceeding to comparison, analysis, classificsr 
tion, recollection, reflection, judgment and reason; the exercises 
being directed both to the facts of nature. and the study of 
^ bookai. 

3d. Common Z^tn^s^-comprehending a knowledge of the 
forma, colors, properties, parts and uses of the familiar objects 
and scenes of nature and art, and of all those elementary and 
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easily learned facta which, without being precisely Bcientifli)^ 
are the first steps and rudiments of all sciences. 

4th. Arithmetic, mental and written. 

5th. Natural Philosophy. 

6th. Physiology. 

1th. (Geography. 

8th. History. 

9th. Vocal music. 

10th. Use of pen and pencil, in writing and drawing. 

11th. Morals, embracing the culture of the conscience, culture 
of the affections, moral sentiments and principles, and good 
behayiot. 

This course, though embracing some studies not ordinarily 
regarded as belonging to the common school, still leaves out 
some which are desirable to be included, and which may, in 
some cases, be properly substituted for those mentioned. But 
the list is already too numerous to be taught each term, by a 
single teacher; and only by confining some of them to winder 
terms, while others are taught in the summer, can they be 
successfully and properly introduced. 

It will be seen that this list embraces all the ^branches now 
recognized as common school studies, Reading, Writing, 
Orthography, Arithmetic, Grammar and Geography. To these 
it adds as studies: Common Things, Natural Philosophy, Phy- 
siology and History; and as training exercises or arts, Thinking, 
Talking, Vocal Music, Drawing and Morals. The utility of the 
common studies of Reading, Writing, Orthography and Arith- 
metic does not require any discussion. They have already 
gained the testimony of universal use. They are daily needs, 
and almost indispensible to a successful conduct of the afiairs 
of life. * 

The claims of Grammar are by no means of the same com- 
manding character. Language is learned far more by talking 
and reading, than by any study of grammar. Many men come 
to a very ready and correct use of their mother toD^ue, both 
oral and written, without ever knowing a rule of grammar, 
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while many profound stadents of grammar habitually blander 
in speech. The tmth is, that grammar is not the art of correct 
speech or writing; but simply the a^t of criticism. Its special 
use is to famish the rales for determining the correctness of 
language in any case of doabt But it has a far higher use 
than this in the school coarse, as a keen and powerfnl exorcise 
of the mental faculties, in their more advanced stages of growtli. 
The analysis of the forms and philosophy of speech, involves 
the discrimination of the sabUlest relations of tnought, and 
trains the intellect to the keenest perceptions of truth. Bat 
the mind mast have attained considerable maturity before such 
a study can bo successfully prosecuted; and hence, grammar, 
if studied at all in the common school, should be confined to 
the oldest and most advanced classes. The study of language, 
however, begins in the nursery; and holds, as has already been 
shown, an early and prominent place in the school course. 

Oeography, also, has been greatly overrated as a common 
school study. Introduced by accident, it has maintained its 
place by the aid of bookmakers, who have multiplied and sim- 
plified to the most ridiculous extent, the text books and appsr 
ratuB for its study. If it is urged that we ought to know 
BomethiDg of the world we live in, and especially of the country 
whose citizens we are, this is freely admitted. But so ought 
we, and by a greater need, to know something of the vegeta- 
ble world which surrounds us, and from which we derive so 
large a proportion of our food and wealth; of the animal worid, 
whose wonders lie unsuspected all about us, and whose denizens 
so faithfully serve us, or so fatally prey upon us; of the mineral 
kingdom, of soils, stones and metals, the materials of our arts 
and the source of our support; of chemistry, with its wonderful 
laws' ever acting around us in every combination, change and 
decay of material things; and of a score more of studies 
equally interesting and useful with geography. If its simple 
usefulness is its only claim, then geography must yield its place 
to more useful and important branches of learning. But it is 
notorious that its study in school is not indispensible to this 
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vsefulness in life. Men who ne^er studied a geography in 
achoel, easily inform themselves by means of maps of the 
locality and distance of places, and travel without embarrasih 
ment to the most distant countries. He who has studied the 
geography of the schools is almost equally obliged to consult 
maps on each fresh oocasioDi and seeks ottt his routes of travt^l 
as laboriously as the other. 

But the geography of the common school is not true geogrd^ 
pby; it is only a miserable hotch potch of insigrnificant frag^ 
ments, apd is utterly unworthy the great name it bears and the 
time it occupies. Oeography is one of the grandest of tto 
sciences. Its gigantic facts, its magnificent generalizations, 
its splendid speculations, involving, as they do, Uie mightiest 
problems in several of the other sciences, are certainly not 
fitting food for little children's minds. Their imaginations are 
confounded at its first propositions. The huge rotund world, 
swinging unsupported in limitless space, and wheeling with an 
inconceivable velocity along its trackless orbit, parceled into 
vast expanses of continent and still vaster oceans, and peopled 
with a billion of human beings, what a conception is this to 
offer to a little child! Picture it, explain, illustrate it as we will 
it still remains a great mystery, of which nothing is learned 
but the vaguest ideas. Nor are its later problems less difficult 
than these first and fundamental notions. The alternations of 
day and night, with their varying length in different latitudes 
and different seasons ; the variety and succession of the se^ 
sons and their relations to climate; the procession of the equi» 
noxes; the movements of the tides, the flow of the oceanic 
currents; the sweep of the winds; the great laws of climate; 
the geographical distributions of plants and animals, and the 
migrations and varying civilizations of the human race; these 
surely are not questions for mere tyros in learning and novices 
in study, to solve. 

It is not denied that geography aboTinds in interesting and 
picturesque facts, which, with the aid of abundant iliustr^ 
tions, may be explained to the minds of common school pupils. 



But these facts, thus isolated, are not geography; and all ex*' 
perience tells of how little real use they are when learned, and 
bo^ speedily they are forgotten. ^ 

It is not recommended that geography shall be entirely abol* 
ished from the common school, but that it shall foe adjourned 
to the riper age and learning of the highest classes, and then 
atudied in its iMturi^ connections with history. And if but 
few pupils reach it in the course, still no irreparable injury is 
done. It was never pretended that children can learn every thing 
in school which they will need to know in life. K common things 
be properly taught, every child will learn without a book, and 
directly from nature, the varieties of natural scenery, the simple 
facts of country and climate, and the use of maps, which are 
the main fruits of geography as now taught through a sense* 
less series of boc^s and a tedious succession of terms. 

I have assumed that Orammer and Gkography were intro^ 
duced in the list of Common School studies by mere accideniy 
tgad without sufficient reflection ; and certainly if a careful 
oomparison of the actual value of the several sciences had 
been made, these studies would not have obtained the promi^ 
nent place they now occupy. 

If any one should still think that the strictures are too severe 
upon these studies, let him reflect that no parent or friend of 
childreo, prompted by the unerring instincts of nature, is ev^r 
seen teaching Geography or Grammar to little children at the 
age at which they are studied in school. 

Listen to that father as he sits down with his children to 
spend a leisure hour. What does he talk about ? What topics 
does his instinctive knowledge of their childish tastes and 
powers, lead him to choose in order to interest and instruct 
them ? Gertaiuly not the abstruse mysteries of language, nor 
any views of the globe, as a whole. It is rather the objects 
immediately about them ; the things they can see and handle | 
the birds, the beasts, the insects, flowers, fruits, pebbles, rain* 
drops, icicles, fire, water, a knife, a peneil, their own eyes, 
0ose, mouthi hand or body, and their own actions, or the aoticois 
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of other children, or of animals. Nature, which never errs, 
always dictates these as the textbooks, when we wish to enlist 
the attention and excite the interest of little children. It is 
ever to the present and the sensible that she teaches ns to 
resort. Alas 1 that in the school room ^we so often ignore 
nature, and pursue paths so unnatural I How much of our ill 
success in education may be traced to th^ fact that we have 
attempted to make children learn the incomprehensible ; to 
study topics beyond their years ; to eat food for which they 
have neither appetite nor digestion. 

A brief explanation will exhibit the propriety and value of 
the several studies in the proposed course. 

Isif Language. The importance of the knowledge of lan- 
guage has already been considered. Of the common subdi« 
visions of the study of Language — Reading, Orthography and 
Orammar — nothing further need be said. Talking, and Written 
Oomposition, also given as subdivisions of this study, are the 
ordinary uses, the one of oral language, the other of written. 
*' To speak and write correctly," has long been regarded as a 
proper study for the coiftmon schools, and grammar was ad* 
mitted in the list of common school studies solely because it 
was erroneously believed to' be the most direct path to the 
acquisition of the power of correct speech. But evidently the 
art of talking is only to be learned by talking, and the art of 
composition by composing; just as the art of walking is to be 
acquired by the act of walking rather than by a study of the 
anatomical structure of the feet, or of the philosophy of their 
movements. The propriety of regular^and systematic drill in 
the arts of oral and written speech will not be questioned by 
any one who has just views of their importance, or of the 
proper modes of teaching them. 

2ndf 'Thinking. Thinking, in its broadest sense, embraces 
all intellectual action, from the simplest act of perception to 
the highest flight of imagination, or the profoundest process 
of reasoning. To acquire the right use of intellectual fao^ 
vlties is the chief end of all mental culture. And that thig 
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«nd should be directly sought by exercises specially adapted • 
to traiu the mind in thinking, seems too obvious for argument. 
One of the chief sources of the too common ill success in 
■tudy is the neglect, or iailure, to excite the pupifs mind to 
proper and vigorous thought. 

That the art of thinking may be taught, is su£Sciently proved 
by the fact that some teachers do teach it ;/ if not by regular 
system, yet by some such devices as never fail to '' wake up* 
the mi^jids of their pupils. The cultivation of the senses, pro- 
posed as one oi the uses of " object lessons," is little else than 
a training exercise of the perception, which is the simplest act 
of thinking. By still other lessons, this training may be car- 
ried forward to more complicated processes of thinking, till 
finally the mind is thoroughly habituated to active and suo- 
•essful thought. In the business of lesson-learning especially, 
should the pupils be trained to active habits and right methods . 
of thinking. A lesson is properly learned, not when its words 
are committed to memoiy by numerous repetitions, but when the 
thought of the book is mastered by the thought of the scholar, 
and the words are retained simply as the correct and precise 
expression of the ideas. To learn lessons in any other way . 
than this is idle and pernicious. They can neither add to the 
intelligence, nor strengthen the mind. Substituting mere 
verbal memory for earnest and successful thinking, they beget 
habits of listless attention and contented ignorance which 
must rest forever as a nightmare on. the soul. 

3d. Common Things. The recent popular introduction into 
so large a number of our best schools, of the ** Object Lessons'' 
on common things, and the high interest attached to these 
lessons, whenaver they have been used with skill, must speedily 
bring them into more general use. Several text books on this 
branch of teaching, have been published within the past two 
years, and others are said to be in preparation, or in the press. 
No other educational reform ever spread with like rapidity^ and 
fompelled such general assent. 

The '* Object Lesson'' is a simple oral lesson, or talk with 
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pnpils, on the names, parts, properties and uses of some com* 
mon object, which ought usually to be present for examination. 
The lesson may have for its aim, either to gain some definite 
knowledge of the object studied, in which case it is sometimee 
called " A Lesson on Common Things,'' or to teach some prop* 
erty of matter, as hardness, tenacity, transparency; ot some fad 
or truth of nature or science. 

Object teaching, though of recent introduction, at least in 
this country, as a branch of school studies, is by no means a 
new invention on the earth. It is as old as the family of maB. 
In all ages parents and teachers, when out of school, baye inr 
stinctiyely taken familiar objects to attract the attention and 
awaken' the intelligence of children. The mother, eager to 
elicit some look of intelligence from the infant, holds before its 
eyes some bright toy ; and in later years, it is with the aid of 
« the familiar objects of the household that the home education 
goes on. 

A consideration of some of the arguments on which the 
claims of this mode of teaching rest, will help to remove pre}* 
ndice, and to inspire a more earnest and intelligent zeal in its 
use. The following are some of the most obvious and impre^ 
sive : 

Ist. Children are naturally interested in sensible objects. 
The colors, forms and parts of such objects attract their atten- 
tion even before they can speak, and their first speech is about 
these objects. " Let me see, let me see," is the perpetual and 
significant demand of childhood. And thus nature herself 
with her unerring instincts, bids us use sensible objects if we 
would engage the attention and excite the thoughts of children. 

2d. The intellectual state of early childhood requires sensible 
objects for thought. The intellectual life of children lies chiefly 
in their sensations. They revel with delight in the very vivid- 
ness and freshness of these sensations. Memory has as yel 
gathered no large stores of classified facts as materials of 
thought. Imagination scarcely goes farther iJian to teach the 
boy to build a rude play house with his blocks, or to covet new 
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toyB; and reason stops dhort with noticing the differences or 
resemblances of visible objects. If therefore the mind of child-" 
bood is addressed saccessfully, it must be addressed through 
objects presented to the sense. 

8d. Human knowledge begins in simple sensible facts. Ev- 
ery science was at first a few observed facts of sense; and asl 
in the career of hamanity itself, so also in each indrviduaPci 
career, all true and practical knowledge must begin by the 
study of sensible objects. He whose knowledge is drawn 
solely from books, has not true knowledge ; he has only its 
semblance. Does not the verdict of the world condemn mere 
book-men as visionary and impractical, and mere book knowU 
edge as unreliable and of little worth in real life ? And this' 
happens, not because books are false or useless, but because 
our pupils are set to the study of books before tBey gain the 
practical, elementary notions which can oiily be gotten by a 
personal inspection of the things of which the textbooks treat! 
First, objects, then books treating of these objects. First, expe- 
rience and observation, then reflection and philosophy ; from 
the known, the seen and felt, to the unseen and the unknown ; 
such is the evident course and teaching of nature. 

4th. Object lessons will prepare the pupil for the study and 

acquisition of book knowledge. The pupils trained systemati. 

■ 

cally with object lessons, will acquire the art of reading all the 
sooner for such training. Their quickened observation and in* 
tercsted minds and enlarged knowledge of words, will greatly 
afd their reading and study of books. 

5th. Finally, object teaching is the most practical of all edu- 
cation. It developes the power and habit of close observation 
of nature, and the ability to understand and describe the things 
we see. 

It is by no means proposed that this study of Common 
Things shall entirely supersede other studies, not even in tbd* 
case of the younger pupils, but to make it a useful aid and ad-' 
jnnot to them all ; for there is no study that will not gather 
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fresh interest from these Lessons on Things, while the mind, 
awakeDed to a keener activity, will pursue the study of books 
with a clearer insight, and a tnore practical understanding. 

The Object Lessons may be easily so extended as to give 
Bome systematic knowledge of the more common branches of 
Natural History, which cannot otherwise be crowded into tho 
. Common Schools. . Botany and Zoology, being sciences of sim- 
ple observation, afford fine materials for .oral and object 
teaching. 

Aih ArUhmelic is too well established as a Oommon School 
Btudy, and its value is too familiarly known, to need any ex- 
planation. Further on I shall offer some suggestions as to tho 
modes of teaching it. It has generally occupied an undue 
share of time, and been taught to the exclusion of other branches 
of equal importance. 

bth. Natural Philosophy, which might be called the Philoso- 
phy of Common Things, since it explains the common proper- 
ties and phenomena of matter, has almost unequalled claims to 
a place in tho Common Schools. Concerning itself with facts 
that lie always around us. and are as open to children as adults, 
and presenting problems which stir the liveliest interest, and 
keenly stimulate the thoughts, the knowledge it affords is 
of daily application in our lives, and often vitally essential to 
our safety and success. The essential and secondary proper* 
ties of matter, the laws of gravitation and cohesion, the me- 
chanical powers, the pressure and flow of fluids, the phenomena 
of the atmosphere, light, sound, steam, electricity, &c. ; these 
are matters that daily meet us, and cjnstantly concern us — ^the 
child as much as the man. In the construction of his toys, in 
the sliding uf his sled, in running, standing, falling, swimmiugy 
seeing, hearing, in all he ^ eesi and all he dues, some principle 
of Natural Philosophy is involved ; and once awakened to 
them, its problems crowd in fresh forms upon him every hour. 
Whether, therefore, for the interest it excites, the discipline it 
gives, or the knowledge it conveys, this is one of the most us^ . 
ful studies for our Common Schools. 
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^h, Physiology. I have named this among common school 
studies, partly because of the accessibility of its objects, and of 
the interest which even childrai must feel in the structure and 
functions of their own bodies but chiefly because of the vitid 
need we all have of the information it gives. No knowledge 
is of more importance to mankind than that which teaches ub 
the laws of life and health, and enables us to avoid the dangers 
of disease and untimely death. Physiology does not offer so 
many problems to awaken the youthful mind as Natural Phi- 
losophy, and is not, therefore, so useful for educational pur- 
poses. It might not improperly be taught by oral lessons, but 
it certainly ought not to be neglected in the instruction of any 
one child. 

Vh. Geography has already been sufficiently discussed. With 
true teaching in the earlier years, there will be easily found 
timo for it in the higher classes and among the eldest pupils. 
It should never bo permitted elsewhere. ; 

%th. History should come with geography in the last years 
of the course. Its value as a common school study is, in many 
respects, greater than that of the latter branch. Its facts, 
though out of the range of his personal observation, appeal 
strongly to the pupil's sympaHiics as the actions of beiugs of 
his own race; and its tales of human heroism or crime culti* 
▼ate his moral nature, while they powerfully excite the action 
of his intellect and imagination. In his life as a citizen, the 
light of history is the great guide of his 'social and political 
duties. History, therefore, has these three grand requisites of a 
common school study: Ist, its facts are comprehensible to chil- 
dren; 2d, it strongly stimulates thought; 3d, it conveys neces- 
sary and most valuable information. 

9/4. Vocal Music. Vocal music is now, happily, becoming 
almost as common in our schools as it was once rare. Its high J/^ 

▼alue and many uses as a school exercise will ultimately vin- 
dicate its claim to a place in every school in the country. It 
belongs at once to the three departments of education — phys- 
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ical, intelleotaal, and moral; — and is equally vidnable for the 
disoipline it gives and the infiaenee it exerts. 

As a means of promoting health no gymnastic is more yaki^ 
able. In its use as a physical exercise, let the school-room b# 
well ventilated, and the pupils, standing erect, with shonldenr 
thrown back, sing in full strong tones, and witii marked eok 
phasis. Its use in cultivating the power and sweetness of the 
voice and in preparing pupils to become good readers, is toe 
obvious to need comment. .Its value as an aid to the general 

discipline and good order of the school has often been remarkeil 
by good teachers. 

The moral influences of music have made it a part ot every 
Y religious worship known among, men. The words of song 
dothed with the impressive forms and rythm of poetry, link 
themselves with the sweet melodies of music and are repeated 
with endless iterations. Recalled for the sweet sounds to 
which they are set, they dwell upon the lips and are poured 
into the ears, in a sweet and measured utterance that enchains 
the attentioi\ and enchants the heart. " Let me make the songe 
of a people, and I care not who makes their laws," said a cele* 
brated statesman. * The songs, by their daily repetition, live ioi 
the mind and become a portion of the thoughts and sentiments; 
the laws lie hidden in books little read, and are like the distant 
barriers within which we pass our lives and which we are folw 
bidden to transgress. 

The choice of schofbl songs becomes doubly important, wheft 
we reflect how they are to sink into the minds, and cleave to the 
memory of the pupils. Sung on the play grounds, shouted ill 
the streets, carolled in the fields, hummed by the fireside, swell- 
ing in the chorus of the school-room where a hundred hearts 
and voices mingle in responsive sympathies, conned over in 
the silent thoughts of the solitary hour, he who chooses wisely 
will permit no mean Sf^ntiment nor false opinions in the sofigv 
be selects for the youog. 

Lively songs, more remarkable for gaiety of expression thaft 
for thought or feeling, are often chosen as being fitted to the 



^eerfaln^BS of childhood ; but all experience shows that those 
{0&DgB are most prized, and endare longest, which most deeply 
impness the mind and heart A teacher of maoh experience 
«nd thoagbt remarked that after all, he found no better songs ^ 
for the school-room t&an the Sunday school hymns. These » 
were constantly called for by the pupils, and were of the most 
beneficial influence. 

lOih. ^%s Uae of (he Pen and FenoU. The manual art of 
^writing has long been considered an indispensible part of com- - 
4ncm school education. The kindred art of drawing may weAl 
•claim a similar regard. It has been asserted by high authori- 
4ies that drawing should precede writing, as a fitting prepara-* 
tion for it. Drawing and writing might often be taught in the 
iBame time now spent in acquiring thie former, and each wouh} 
lie learned easier and better because of the practice in the 
ether. 

The natural inclination of chO&en for picture mslLiiig is a 
subject of common remark. And if the indications of nature 
jMoe true guides in the education of childhood, then certainly 
•drawing ought to be a common school study. I will not eon- 
(iiume space to exhibit in detail the uses c^ tlie study. In com- 
mon life, the use of the pencil, if it' wete as well understood, 
ffrould be scarcely less serviceable than that of the pen. In 
.the school room its aid is almost indispensible. There is not a 
mngle study which has not something to be pictured; and in 
aiU, the ideas would become more viyid and enduring if Uie 
.pupil wer^ required to reproduce the illustrative diagrams and 
dsawings. 

lltk. Morals. Good behavior was one of the fDven studies 
anciently prescribed, by law, for the ccTmmon schools of Massa- 
.^usetts; and certainly this was not the least important of the 
.Bst. The necessity of a healthfiil moral influetice in cror W^ 
^Mphools has been aoknoT^edged by all who have spoken or 
written concering them. The school law has always demanded 
(that the teachers shall be of good moral character. The safelgr 
of these large and miscellaneous gatherings of passionate and 
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thoDghtless children, imperatively requires the presence of 
some powerful, calturing and controlling moral force, watching 
like a Providence over them, and working as a power within 
them. Aad the high social and civil aims, for which (he publio 
schools are chiefly maintained — ^the maturing of a law-abiding 
and virtuous citizenship — can never be secured except by a 
high-toned and successful education of the moral nature. 
Now, it is a singular evidence .of the want of any wise and 
w carefully considered plan in the organization and work of our 
schools, that, with all these grand and widely recognized needn 
of moral education, no regular and systematic daily instruction 
in morals has ever been generally attempted. It cannot be 
pretended that the moral faculties do not need, or^are not sub- 
ject to education; nor that we have no means within our reach 
of carrying forward such education. No other faculties are ao 
Busceptibloi of cultivation, and for none are the lessons so 
abundant. The entire realm of motives and motive forces is 
also the realm of morals. 

The peculiarity of the moral faculties— conscience and the 
affections — is tha,t tliey are partly intellectual and partly emo- 
tional. Tn forming its moral judgments of right and wrong, 
the conscience works through the intellect; but, in enforcing 
these judgments upon the conduct, it appeals to the feelings, 
Without clear intellections, it is superstitious; without strong 
feeling, it is powerless. So also the affections choose their 
objects by the exercise of their knowing faculties; but the 
attractive power with which they seek these objects when 
chosen, is that of the feelings. It is true ttie feelings often 
bias the adion of the intellect, in both cases, but never cnr 
tircly dispense with its aid. 

Moral education, therefore, must necessarily have a doable 
aim; 1st, to instruct the intellect in right moral judgments; 
and, 2nd, to train the heart to right moral feelings, or feelings 
obedient and responsive to the dictates of the reason. A 
knowledge of the right in principle muet precede intelligent 
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jadg^ent of the right in action; and such judgment must nee* 
essarily go before the feeling of approbation or blame. 

Leaving^ to another place the consideration of the special 
methods of moral teaching, I will ouly remark further here, that 
the value of moral instruction is not confined merely to the main- 
tenance of good behavior in the school-room, nor even to the 
promotion of a virtuous life; but the highest success of the 
entire school as a school, and of each scholar as a scholar, de- ^ 
pends upon keeping in play, throughout the school, the kindlier 
affections, and making all hearts bend to the sacred claims of 
duty. The intellect borrows its noblest intuitions from the 
light of a pure conscience; while many a mind of high native 
capacity, is wasted by the idleness or vices of a low and sen- 
sual nature. 

Such, in brief, is the character and value of the several 
branches in this proposed course. It will, doubtless, be still ob- 
jected that this course too greatly enlarges the number of Com- 
mon School studies ; that it will tend to increase the number 
of classes beyond the teachers' ability to hear the lessons ; and 
that but a small proportion of the pupils ever fully complete 
even the list now commonly introduced. I reply, with better 
methtjds and a more systematic order of teaching, all these 
branches can be thoroughly studied in the average length of 
time that children attend school ; and if the studies be properly 
distributed between the summer and winter sessions, and the 
classes are not needlessly multiplied by a variety of text books, 
the number of classes will not be increased beyond those now 
required ; and finally, the extent of a course of studies should 
evidently be measured by the wants of those who attend school 
longest, and not by those who leave before their education is 
half done. Giving a month's instruction in reading and writing 
to him who has no time for more, the school should also provide 
a fuller course for him who has time or inclination to pursue it. 

And ought it not to be expected that our Common Schools 
. will rise somewhat in their work to meet the growing wants 
of the age, and to keep pace with the advancements in science^ 
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,lAd civiliBatioii f The improvements already mude in the art 
of teaching certain! j justify some extension of the course of 
instruction. 

Finally, the Common School will gain in attractiveness iMid 
dignity, by this increase in its range of learning, and will 
beget, both in pupils and teachers, an ambition that will 
aspire to mure generous efforts, and will attain to a nobler 
success. 

But the feasibility of the course will be mofe apparent, when 
the studies are exhibited in their due and logical order« and 
each study is assigned to its own proper place and time. 

TBI OBDKB AND TIMS OF. TBI SfUDIIS; 

Several difficulties lie in the way of any fixed arrangement 
of order and time of studies in the Common Schools. The dif- 
ferent schools vary so much in the number and length x>f their 
terms, that no arrangement can be proposed for universal adop- 
ition. The following plan, which is offered mainly as a sugges- 
tion, is conformed to the supposed circumstances of the better 
class of schools, but can be easily adjusted to the wants of 
'Other schools. The average length of time the Primary 
Schools of the State were taught in 1861, was six and one- 
tenth months. In 3,151 districts the average time was about 
. Bsveif and a-half months ; so that we may safely assume that 
the average time in nearly one-half of the districts in the Statei 
was eight months. 

Taking eight months as a school year, and dividing it into-a 
summer and winter term of four marUhs each, I assume further 
that the average schooj life of pupils will be (en yearn, reach- 
ing from five to fifteen years of age. It is also presumed that 
.the older classes of pupils — from twelve to fifteen years of age 
.«*->will attend school only in the winter terms, while the younger 
olasses-^^from five to eight years of age — will attend only in 
tthe summer. This supposition is here, admitted, both because 
•it acoords with a usage already partly prevalent, and because 
iSneb a usage might with much advantage be made universsi 
iKoiir.moiilhs^sohooliog in a year is oevtsinly enough forohfiiL 
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ffMi of fluoh tender yearo ; and th« snramer term is beet because 
the confinement in a school room with open doors and windows, 
IB less irksome and dangerous to them, and because the ab- 
sence of the larger pupil^i permits the school to be adapted 
fBore itearly to their wants. So, also, the absence of these 
younger children from the winter school, allows the older 
classes to be taught with less interruption and greater suc(K)S8. 
This would have the effect to grade the school, to some extent; 
itbo summer school including pupils of the Primary and Inter- 
mediate grades, while the winter school would embrace only 
the Intermediate and Grammar School grades. 

The above branches of study distributed through the ten 
ifffiars, extending from five to fifteen years of age, will give the 
following studies to each year. If a pupil enters at an 
advanced age, he may get over the course more rapidly; but 
ordinarily no study should be begun earlier than the age here 
indicated. Some pupils will, however, progress .faster than 

« 

iTRST TBA.R.— Sammer Term only. 

SvoroiBS. — Moralt, Language {Talking and Iteading), Objtct L$uon$, 
JDramlng, Singing, and Phgaieal Traiming. 

Motaltt are to be t«igbi by explaiaing and enforcfaigf' fanblis of neittoeai, 
order, obedieaoe aad politeness; aad bj short stories lUustnling aad itima- 
ilatiog the Tirtaes of boaestj, truthfalneis and kmdaess to playmates, 
» animals, Ao. These leMoas maj be given as a general lesson to ibe entire 
;«ebool each morning, or may be given to the dass as a rapplemeat to ;tl|o 
iliisding lesson. 

Oral Languagtf or Talking, will be? taught partly by the objeot lessoas. 
The organs of »peeoh shonld also be drilled on Jbe elementary soande, and 
by careful recitations of verges and maxims, singly and in concert 

M$ading, or written langaage, will be best tangbt by the word-metbodL 
The alphabet aad epelliog need not, in thin case, be tangbt this year. The 
reading mayt>e confined to Webb's, or some other primary cards, and to the 
first third of the primary reader. Two leseons each day. 

Objiet Letnont to train the perceptive powers (senses) and to teach (he 
knowledge of common things. These lessons may^inclnde lessons op, 

Formtf em racing lines, straight, carved, parallel, perpendicular, vertical, 
obltqne and horisontal ; angles, right, aonte and obtuse ; and plain surfaces, 
IHangleB fuid the square. The object ased may be a string, a straight istick 
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l»roken, pieocs of paper cat into triangle^ Ac, and marks oa tho black\)oani» 

Colon, the most common colors, as red, yellow, bine, green, &c, ianghk 
with any colored objects. 

Miteellaneoti* ubj>cte, ag tbe visible parts of the human body, Iheir parts 
and nsus, articles of dress aad furn.ture, their parts, forms, colors and osss 
may be noticed and named. 

In glvin;; thtisc leisRonD, three cautions are needed : iBt, to make each lessoa 
lively and abort, not exceeding ten minates; 2d, to introduce but one or two 
new ideas and words in each lesson ; and 8d. to mi ke each new idea and 
word perfectly famil ar by setting the pupil lo find and name the same things 
as a lino or angle, in other ol jects both in the school-room and outside. 

Jiamber.-^lhe pupils may be tauglit to count to Hxty or eighty, always* 
counting obiects, as the flogerr, tbe children rin the school, theiglass in the 
windows, k -., or thu k rnels picked from an ear of corn. 

Two obj ;ct 1 JSS008 may be given [each day, occupying not more than ten 
minutes each. 

Drawififf- — Toung pnpils should be provided with slates, or permitted to 
use the blackboard when not needed by Ihc older classes; and should learo 
to print ea^y words from their read n^ lesfions, and make 4.he lines, angles^ 
Ao.f learned in tbe lessons on form. 

Singing of school eongs will be taught at once to the entire school. Fbyo* 
ical exercl eu also.wilh the school. 

Si iXD TKAK. — Summer Terra only, 

Stuoteb -Morah, Linguagt (Reading through Fir^t Reader). Ohjett Zis- 
soRf (on Forms, Colors, Numbers, SIsc, and familiar objcctt). Orthography^ 
Drawtnfft S'-nging, dc. 

The less )ns on Porms m;iy em-^race all re^lar [figures of four or moro 
tides, al^ those boanded by curved lines. Those on Colors may giro the 
primary and secondary colors w tb iherr tints and shades. In Numben^ 
counting to 10 > by ones and by twos, forward and hack ; and simpb addi- 
tions and subtractloua LePEons on hizj—tbe inch, foot, yardfand rod tangfaft 
by use of actual measure^ and used by pupils in measuring school rooD| 
play "grounds, ft*. 

Tbe powers of the letters of thecal pbabet may be taaght^and words cpellcA 
phonetically, {.«., by sounds of tbe letters composing them. 

# 

THIRD TEAR. — Sommcr Term only. 

Stodt^ of the second year continued. The Rea«)ing may complete tho 
Second R^^adcr, and, if the pupil goes to the winter School, may enter tho 
Third Reader. Spelling by sounds continued, and by writing the lettert 
begun. 

The ol J !ct les-ons should be extended tojweights'and measures, to be taug^il 
M far M praoticaLle, with actual weights, 4c., till the several tablet of 1od|^ 
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fqnare, solid, cloth, liqaid, and drj meaeureB are thoroagfalj nnderetood and 
memorized. The iessoas oa Form shoald now extend to the sphere, conei 
cylinder, &c., and the lessons in Numbers to the flrst half of the multiplica- 
tion table. The properties of matter, primary and secondary, may be learned 
and the lessous ou animals and plants be made more systematic and full. 

{ FsMARK. — The instruction of these first three years, which constitute the 
primary period of education, should be mainly oral, and should have for its 
chief ends, to increase the children's stock of words and simple ideas, and to 
give them the power of continued attention. Too much anxiety should not 
be felt to get them forward in reading, and no attempts should be made to 
Bet them at toe wurk of learning text books of any science. If simple story 
books be furnished the pupils for reading at home their progress will be 
greatly propaoted. 

FOURTH TBAR. 

The pupils now f ttcnd school during both winter and summer terms, and 
now begins the severe study of books. 

' 1«< Term. SruDlBi).— i/ora/<, Thinking^ Object Lett<m9, Reading^ (9d 
Beader), Orthography ^ Mental Arithmetie^ Singing, Penmantkip and 
J)rawifig. ^ 

The lessons in morals now should seek to make the pupils understand the 
foundaton of moral obligatioas, the various classes of human rights and 
dutie-, and the spheres and usu of the several virtues. 

The object lesions may now be given with direct reference to the coming 
studies of Natural Pbiloffophy. Physiology, Geography, &c., giving the 
simple elenteiitary idean and t';rms used in these sciences. 

The training in thinking in the primary years was confined mainly to the 
perceptive (acuities; the pupil must be now drilled to the study of books,— 
to the cunc<'pliun and conquest of iduas presented in words rather than la 
thing?'. This constitutes the art of ** learning lessons from books." 

The mental arithmetic may extend through the flrst half of the book, (Stod- 
dard's Intellectual) with miscellaneous oral exercises; one lesson each day. 

Writing and Drawing in alternate lessons, one lesson each day. 

2d Term. STUDiKs—Same as ist term ; Mental Arithmetic completed. 

FIFTH TKAR. 

Ut Term. Studiss.— ifora/f, Beading (FQartb Reader), Orthography^ 
Arithmetic (through fundamental rulcs^and Redaction), Singing^ WrHiftg^ 
SfMf Drawiftg. 

2d Ttrm. Studikb— Same as lat term. Arithmetic through vulgar 
fractioDs. 

The reading of this year should be alteroatedl with thorough elocntioaary 
drills in loflt'ctioDs, emphasis and expression ; and should be made a constant 
drill in thinking, by requiring the pupil to catch at a Blogle reading ihesCDSO 
of the piece and give it in his own language. 
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lit Term. Studies. — Reading (Foarth Reader), Orlhography^ Ariihn^eth^ 
(Decimal Fractions) Natural Philosophy, Writing and Singifig. 

Natural Philosophy, If the earlier studies and iostrucilons of the coano 
have beea tboroaghiy mastered, this study will be pursued with great lacilitj 
and interest. 

2<f Term. BnrDus of preceding term continned; PhHosophy completed. 

\$t 7>)7i|. Studibb.— iZtfoiftii^, Orthograpky^ AnthmeiU (coDpjLat«^ 
JPJ^^MiUogyf Writing and Draming, 

PkyKuUogy, first half of book completed. 

2nd Term. BnJoiiBS of preyious term; Ariihmitie, reviewed; PMgnoU^gf 
completed. 

ixQBTH TEAR.— Winter Term only. 

Stodibs — Applications of ArithmeiiCf OrmnmMr, Chogfapkg <]fat)ieail» 
icfil and Physical), and WrHiftg^ 

Aritkmetie may be continued into higher teit books, or as a nFefol appli- 
cation of arithmetic and writing combined; Book Keeping may be sabttiittiBd. 

NINTH TBAB. — Winter Term only. 

Stodibs. — Booh Keeping continued; Grammar; Geography, local with 
map drawing ; Hittory of U, 5., which may also be used as a reading leeson* 

tenth TSAB,^Winter Term only. 

Studies. — Grammar^ Orography , History, and reviews of preTione Btqdte 

R:\fARK. — It will be observed that the book f^tudleB in this course are do* 
fttrred to a much later age ttian that at which tbey are usually commenced. 
Experience has demonstrated nothing more conclusively than the inutility, 
and even positive barm, of putting children too earty to the study of books. 
As an ordinary rule, book study should not commence before nine or tea 
yean of a^e. It will. doubfleFS, happen that some pupils will attend ecbool 
beyo id the age of 15 years, the contemplated end of the coan*e. In eaao 
these papils have already folly mastered the coarse as above laid oat, Ibej 
may be permitted to advance to other studies, as Algebra, Oeometry, Natiinl 
Biatory. ^., if Ibe teaoher'e^time permits. 

RBXARK.^-If all the clanes are prepent, tb« above eoiirBe will gfve tO reol- 
tatio'is a day in the ramrn r term, and 2H in the winter term; bat U will 
rarely happen that elaases reprepeotiog a)t<he saocessive years will at once 
belong to the school. If, however, these clasnes are all present, a reduotioQ 
of the nombor of reeitailoBB may be auule by eomblaing the reading and 
epelling ctanes of the 5th, 6th Mdtftb yews» Md altenwang aoaid of llw 
Bkadies tm eaeoesrtye di^ 
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Doubtless experienoe will saggest some modifications in this 
oonrse to adapt it to schools of less 'length pf^ annual terms, 
and perhaps, also, to meet the wants of pupils whose circum* 
stances will permit them to pursue only a part of the branches 
named. But the importance of the general principles involved 
in the course, cannot be controverted ; and it is confidently be- 
lieved that the course itself, will, in the main, be found appli* 
cable to a majority of our schools. 

But whatever be thought of the foregoing coursej it is beyond 
dispute that the highest success of our schools imperatively 
demands the adoption of some settled plan of instruction ; apd 
I cannot too earnestly urge this subject upon the attention of 
the school officers. Now our schools are left to the varying 
caprices of the successive teachers, or, worse still, to the 
childish whims of the pupils. Each teacher makes that study 
prominent which he chances to be most fond of, or best able to 
teach; and examples are not wanting in which all other studies 
have been sacrificed to the teacher's enthusiastic love of arith- 
metic. The half completed studies of one term are superseded 
by the new studies of the next, and the schools are kept in a 
state of revolution as hostile to all true progress, as it is to 
common sense. No regular order or necessary connections of 
the several braaches are known, and the natural adaptation of 
studies to the successive ages of the pupils is scarcely 
dreamed of. 

It is, therefore, earnestly recommended that each District 
Board shall formally adopt some regular course of studies, and 
cause a fairly written copy of the same to be posted in the 
school house, for the guidance of teachers and pupils. Such a 
course would act as a constant suggestion, and would stimu- 
late both teachers and pupils to a more earnest and more or- 
derly work. It would be both a guide to inexperienced pa- 
rents, in the education of their children, and a standard by 
which to try the real value and progress of the school. 

A vast additional advantage would be gained, if the adop- 
tion of a settled course of studies should lead also to the adop- 
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tion of stated school terms, of fixed length, and regular and 
well knovn times of opening and closing each year. It might 
also have a tendency to increase the regularity of attendance, 
since it would naturally inspire each pupil with the desire to 
complete the course in the appointed time. At any rate, the ir- 
regularity in daily attendance, now so deleterious to our schools, 
would prove no more embarrassing under a regular coarse, 
since the interruption of classes is equally disastrous to order 
and progress, however the classes are organized. 

PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF TEACHING. 

Next to the introduction of a fixed course of studies, and 
perhaps of even greater importance, a radical reform in the 
methods of teaching, is needed in the great majority of the 
schools. Much is being accomplished in the improvement of 
the teachers by the State Normal School, and by the State 
Teachers' Institutes. But a statement of the true methods and 
principles of teaching, is necessary for the school officers of 
the State, that they may exercise over the schools the intelli- 
gent supervision required of them, and may afford to teachers 
the wise co-operation and support that their work demands. 

If the studies of the Ccmcnon Schools have been introduced 
by chance, and without due reflection, the methods of teaching 
are equally the results of accident and distorted tradition 
Yourtg persons without experience and without special prepara- 
tion for the work, have fuiind thempelves suddenly ushered into 
the responsible place of the teacher; and knowing no better, 
have repeated upon their pupils the process of teaching which, 
had been practiced upon themselves. Thus, for gcneratioa 
after generation, the little learners of the njysteries of written 
language, have repeated, in endless iterations, the A, B, Cs, 
and the abs, till reading came ; and then read *' round and 
round," till they have wheeled their dim and dizzy way through 
all the successive reading books. 

The pupils of the spelling art, juvenile knights of La Man. 
cha, doing battle on the wind mills, still continue as of old to 
charge on the large columns of windy woids; and the little 
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disciples of Daboll & Davis still cipher for ** the answer." 
What wonder that the mechanical so often supplants the menlalf 
and that the pupils becomo mere reciting machines, moving as 
the *' master'' tarns the crauk. Nothing so painfully strikes 
the mind of the thoughtful visitor, in entering many of our Dis- 
trict Schools, as the almost entire absence of active though t^ 
and the pitiful and helpless dependance on text books, shown 
by both teachers and scholars. 

It is evident that the three main aims of instruction, 2an- 
guage, culture and knowledge, already desribed as giving law to 
the selection of studies, must also largely determine the pro- 
cesses of teaching. No teaching is true that does not aug- 
ment the intelligence, enlarge the power of thought, and in- 
crease the facility of expression ; and no topic is rightly studied, 
if, in addition to the acquisition of its facts and truths, the 
student does not also acquire a mastery of its modes of thought 
and investigation, and of the language in which it fittingly 
clothes its reasonings and ideas. 

But if now wf i resolve language into its elements — a power and 
a knowledge — the power of speech, and the knowledge of the 
forms of speech — then ihe work of educating will be two- fold 
•draining and teaching; or the cultivation of the faculties, and 
the communication of knowledge. Before the teacher stands 
childhood. It is* his to train and nurture it to the stature and 
strength of manhood. Childhood is ignorant; it is his to fill it 
with intelligence. These two constitute his work as teacher. 
To accomplish this two fold work, he has these two agencies 
—the class room and the text book ; the one the place of train- 
ing; the other the instrument of teaching. 

I. The great law of training is this : alternate action and re. 
p09e ; action exerting, but not exhausting, all tlie strength ; 
and repose, fully resting from all fatigue. From this comes 
the plain and single rule for class exercises, viz : make each 
exisrcise, recitation or drill, active, spirited, earnest, even to 
enthusiasm, and pause before the strength is gone or the inter- 
est exhausted. How sadly, and often fatally, do our schoola 
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BuSer from the yiolations of this rule. In some, the exercises 
are dall, lifeless, and wearisome, from yerj lack of any hearty 
effort. Tbe teacher sits in his chair, and the pupils sit or le^ 
cline, rather, upon the benches; and the work drags on, scarcely 
enlisting a single interested thought, and leaving the pupils* 
enervated for the lack of the exercise it failed to afford them 
There is no sudden and strong grappling with the sudden and 
startling questions ; no quick rallying of all the resources to 
meet the rapidly given problems ; no sharp but generous emu* 
lation with classmateSf to get the answer first ; no grand 
struggle of tbe whole intellect to master the diflSculties in its 
way ; and no fine glow of triumph, filling the soul with the 
glad and glorious consciousness of power ; but the mind coineft 
as a galley slave, scourged to his task, and wearily watdies 
for the hour to end. Horace Mann relates that he never saw a 
teacher in the German schools sitting down. All was life, eiF 
^T^gjt activity, progress. How rapidly must the powers of the 
mind develop under such a drill i Like the skillfully trained 
pugilist, tbe soul would come each day to its work with aug- 
mented might, and would leap joyously forward to its daily 
encounters in the class room. 

There is another scarcely less injarious violation of the lailF 
of training, seen in the too protracted drills Mid recitations of 
the teacher whose zeal is greater than bis skillf and who, anx* 
ioiQstO'make long strides over the field of study, urges his 
pupils beyond their powers of endurance, and exhausts the 
faculties he wishes to cultivate. He who works too little, pines 
through inaction. He who works too much, wastes by over 
action. * 

II. The fundamental laws of teaching, or communicating 
knowledge, are more numerous. They spring partly from tha 
constitution of the mind, and partly from the logical relatioBT 
of truth. The chief of tiiem are the following: 

1st. The roused and fixed attention of the pupil. 

Sd. His eager interest in the knowledge to be gained. 



8d. His ripenera in age and preyions aeqairements, to fioffliy 
receive the desired knowledge. 

4tb. The logioal arrangement of the steps of progress. 

5th« The thorough mastery of each step before another is 
taken. 

6th. A final and comprehensive review. 

in addition to these, there are also some conditions precedenft 
4o all true teaching, one of the most obvions and important of 
which is^ a clear and comprehensiTe knowledge of the subject 
to be taught, on the part of the teacher. The importance of 
•Ifaese rales is too eyident to need illustration. The violatiooB 
of them all in our schools are freqn^it and glaring. 

Many teacters fail habttvally to fix and hold the attention of 
4heir classes, and some even seem to regard it*as of little con- 
sequence whether the remaindeor of the class pay attentioD, if 
-only the one yriko diances to be reciting gives heed. The la^ 
sf interest in stndies is evton sftofe prevalent. Teachers, wholly 
ignorant of the philosophy of the mind, seem to count it as the 
business of the pupil to learn lessons, independent of all inter^ 
est he may find or Heei in these lessons. It is a matter of 
duty, not of pleasure. They do not reflect that the mind never 
works easily, nor up to its highest point of power, except when 
inspired with a strong and natural interest in its subject; and, 
especially, that no healthful development can go on under exer- 
cises that are a drudgery and a dread. 

The third rule is not unfrequently violated by putting children 
to studies greatly beyond their capacity, and unsuited to their 
age. Tears are wasted in the foolish and often futile attempt 
to teach the child what can only be learned successfully by the 
iftan. Thus, arithmetic begun at eight, is c^ten not completed 
till twelve or fourteen years of age. Commenced at twelve sr 
fourteen, it would usually be mastered in a single year. 

But there is another grand law of teaching which is, in some 
sort, comprehensive of all the rest It is the stimulftiion of the 
self-activities of the pupil — exciting the powers to action 
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which, while natural and free, shall also be strenuoas and per- 
eeyering. Under this law, each pnpil is left to the bent of hi0 
natural genius, and his acquisitions will follow the great prii^ 
oiple of natural selection which rules eyerjwhere through the 
realms of living growth. His intellect will choose the yecy 
food it needs at each successive period of its progress, and the 
knowledge he gains will be the product of hie own thoughl^ 
work, rather than the borrowed ideas of other men. Working 
with his highest power, because working under hie natiire 
choice, the knowledge won will enter .into the very fiber and 
ifabrio of his intellectual being, and become an added power of 
his mind, rather than an additional burden of his memory. 

But the theory of teaching will appear in a more practical, 
if in a less philosophical, light, by a consideration of the 
methods oif teaching particular branches. Wishing to urge 
this subject of reform in the methods of teaching more emphat^ 
cally upon the attention of school officers and teachers, I ven- 
'ture to propose plans for teaching some of the more important 
' branches. 

' OBJECT LESSONS AND ORAL TEACHING. 

I present this branch first, both because it is the earliest in 
' any proper course of instruction, and because the preparation 

» 

it affords is presupposed in the methods of teaching the other 
branches. Its novelty induces me to offer a brief additional 
argument for its use, before discussing the methods in teachr 
' ing it. 

I am aware that while some teachers are giving object leB- 
Bons with great enthusiasm, as a new and great improvement 
in teaching, others are looking down upon it ^ith ignorant 
contempt, as a puerile and new-iangled notion, without respect^, 
ble precedent or authority. It may moderate, to a due tenip 
perance, the enthusiasm of the one class, and abate the ground- 
less distrust and contempt of the other, to repeat what I have 
' already asserted, that it is not new; that it is the oldest and 
' the universal mode of teaching little children. It is true thiat 
its formal recognition, as a mode of teaching to be systemati- 
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cally used in the school room, is of recent occurrence; but no 
teacher or parent ever enticed a little child to his lap by show* 
Ing it his watch or knife, or answered its childish questions 
^bont the cat or dog, but gave it an object lesson. I asked the 
members of a large Teachers' Institute, in the past autumn, 
** How many of you have ever given object lessons ?" But 
three or four hands were raised. " How many of you, when at 
borne or at your boarding houses, have coaxed the little children 
to you, and drawn them into a little conversation about your 
penknife or watch, or a flower held in your hand 7" All hands 
went up. " Then," replied T, "you have all given object les- 
sons. Nature taught you how to teach little children by the 
fireside. Why not follow nature also in the school room 7" 

I might multiply testimony from the ablest educators and 
leading school oncers of our own and other States, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, to prove the usefulness and sound philoso- 
phy of this mode of teaching; but I trust that the arguments 
already given will, if carefully weighed, remove from the minds 
of school officers and parents the natural distrust they may feel 
of its novelty, and gain from them a cordial assent to its trial 
by their teachers. 

The successful use of object lessons requires that these three 
chief aims of their use shall be kept steadily in view. Without 
{his guide, they are liable to degenerate into mere amusements. 

1st. To exercise and cultivate the powers of observation ; to 
accustom the pupil to notice carefully whatever sensible proper- 
ties, parts and uses the object presents; and to find and dis- 
criminate similar properties in other objects. 

2d. To increase the knowledge of language and the power 
of using it, in naming and describing the facts observed. 

8d. To prepare the pupils for the study of branches after^ 
wards to be pursued, by furnishing them the elementary facts 
and terms which will occur in those branches. These facts 
must be known before the sciences built upon them can be 
understood. 

Series of object lessons (may be easily arranged which will 
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give to young papHs, the elementary notions and the simple 
terms of geography, physiology, natmal philosophy, arithmetiC| 
geometry, Ac., long before they come to the study of the formal 
propositions and elaborated proofs of the text books. Take for 
example, geography : the notion of a sphere, its hemispheres^ 
diameter, circamference, axis, poles, equatorial line, belts or 
EoneSy and revolutions may, with the aid of a ball or round 
apple, be familiarly known and named before mathematical 
geography is ever mentioned. They are all facts of sense. So 
also land and water, hills, valleys, basins, plains, rivers, lakeS| 
eoast lines, capes, gulfs, bays, islands, &;c, &;c.; and also relar 
tive location, as shown on plans or maps ef school yard, &c^ 
points of compass, atmospherical phenomena of winds, clouds 
and rains, and animal and vegetable productions, may be fa^ 
miliar facts long ere the pupil comes to study them in the sci- 
entific discussions of physical geography. In arithmetic, tha 
Tarious weights, measures, motions, &c., to which numbers are 
applied; in physiology, the several parts of the body, organs of 
sense, nerves, bones, muscles, skin, joints, £c.; in natural phi* 
losophy, the qualities, kinds and accidents of matter, as gravity^ 
hardness, density, elasticity; opacity, transparency, color, maU 
eability, ductility, &c., solids and fluids, rest, motion, force^ 
resistance, the mechanical powers, &c., famish at onge fit ob* 
jects (A childish observation and a most valuable preparation 
for the practical and intelligent study of these sciences. Every 
thoughtful teacher must have noticed how much time is occu- 
pied, in the introduction of each new study, in learning definu 
lions; and how much the pupil's progress is hindered by the 
unfamiliar and vaguely understood phraseology of the science4 
Object lessons would render the simple terms and the primary 
facts of the sciences as familiar as household words; and when 
it is reflected that these form also a part of tbe common things 
and the common words of our every day life, even a wider an<l 
richer utility will be seen in these lessons. 

The usefulness of the lessons will be greatly increased by a 
wise selection of the objects. It too often happens that the 
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objects are picked up by chance, and without due regaid to 
lessons they will present, or to the preparation of the pupils^ 
by previous^essons, to understand them. The main rules for 
a proper selection of objects, are the following- : 1st, Select 
those which present facta connected with some subject the pu- 
pils are already studying, or are hereafter to study ; and 2df 
Select the objects in some logical order, so that each object 
•hall carry forward the lessons of the preceding. 

As each notion and term needs to be made quite familiar, it 
will be found often desirable to select new objects to repeat 
old iessons from. 

As several studies are generally carried on together by pxi. 
pils studying text books, so, for similar reasons, the teacher 
may have several series of object lessons progressing at the 
sasie time. For example a series of lessons on form and color, 
another series on size, weight, Ac, preparatory to arithmetic, 
and a series on natural scenery, &c., preparatory to geography^ 
may be given to the same class. 

The teacher's system will lie concealed in his own breast. 
To the pupils, his choice of objects should seem mostly sponta- 
neous, as should be their own observation and study of them. 

Experience alone can give skill im the use of object teach- 
ing. Several useful hints, however, may be given to young 
teachers, which, if carefully regarded, will aid them in the in- 
troduction, and enable them to avoid gross errors. Every les- 
son should be well and carefully prepared by the teacher be- 
fore venturing before the class. Let the object be carefully 
observed as to its color, form, size, weight, parts, properties, 
uses, &c. ; and next let its relations to the preceding lessons, 
its illustrations of ideas already gained by the pupils, and its 
uses in cafrying forward those ideas, be closely noted, and the 
new words that may be needed, fitly chosen. With such thor- 
ough preparation, and with a little attention to the following 
rules, the teacher will venture fearlessly upon his work. 

Ist. Secure the attention and awaken the interest of the pu- 
pils. This is to be done mainly by presenting clearly to llieir 
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senses the object to be used in the lesson. If practicable, pe> 
mit them to handle the object, turning it in their hands and 
viewing it on all sides. This will add the interest of touch to 
the interest of sight. A few questions such as " Did you evev 
see anything like this ? When f Where 1 What is it 7" &c^ 
will usually arouse every pupil and fix every eye. Let ho othef 
step be taken till this point is gained. 

2d. Leave the pupils mainly to their own spontaneous, sellt 
activities. The teacher may awaken and give direction to thei^ 
curiosity by an occasional adroit question ; but he should 
chiefly rely upon the action of his pupils' own powers for the 
discovery of new facts. As a general rule, nothing should bo 
told to pupils which they can discover for themselves. The ' 
zealous and impatient teacher will often fail here, and the fail- 
ure is a serious and fatal one. It is so much easier to tell a 
child what wA wish him to know, rather than wait for him to 
discover it for himself, that the inexperienced and careless can * 
rarely resist the temptation. But the babbling teacher will 
assuredly learn, in the long run, the truth of the maxim " the 
more haste the worse speed." 

3d. Let each new fact be closely observed and clearly under« 
stood before it is named. If the pupils' attention be earnestly 
fixed upon any new phenomena or property, they will almost 
invariably ask for the name. The aim should be to make the 
idea so distinct, and to link the word so indissolubly with i% 
that the one shall never fail to call up the other. 

4th, Whenever a new fact, as a new color, form, or othet 
property, as elasticityj transparency, &;c., has been learned, let 
the pupil be asked to find other objects exhibiting the same^ 
Thus the habit of general observation will be formed, and thd 
mind will be familiarized with its newly acquired ideas. 

5th. Let the new words learned be introduced frequently 
and familiarly into use till the pupils use them readily and 
correctly. 

6th. Require the pupils frequently to tell, in their own laiV 
gVLAge, and without question from the teacher, whatever they 
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kdb'w or have leamed of any object This will test the com-. 
pletenesB of their knowledge, and greatly increase their powef < 
of language. 

tth. Make the lessons [short and spirited. Barely shonld* 
more tnan one new idea be introduced in any lesson, and with, 
jronng pupils five minutes will be sufficient time for the lesson*: 
A profitable object lesson may consist of a single question and 
reply, as the following : 

Teacher. Ohildren, what is the color of Jane's dress f 

PupUa, (looking earnestly and comparing.) It is crimson. 

Tkacher, Yes, it is crimson. 

Ordinarily it will be better to continue the lesson longer, bat 
even this short lesson will have seryed a good purpose. 

It is evident that as in other studies, so also in object teack' 
ing,- the instruction must be adapted to the capacity of the pn^ 
pils. The same lessons will not be equally adapted to the child' 
just entering school, and to one who has already been a yeav 
or two under instruction. Great care shotild be taken to ask 
nothing of pupils which their age and attainments do not qual- 
ify them to give. We may distinguish the following four nat- 
iiral stages or grades of object teaching : * 

Is^ Qrade. Lessons embracing simple facts of sense. The 
little pupil in this primary stage is asked simply to use hi* 
senses and to notice only those properties, &c., of the object 
which his eye can see, or his hand can feel, &o. It is his age: 
of predominant sensation, and his senses are to be trained to a 
quick and correct cognition of whatever presents itself before 
them. He is busy storing up those simplest elementary facts 
which fit the mind for fuller observations, and furnish the ma« 
terials for future thought. 

%d Orade, Lessons embracing the comparison and classifloa^ 
tion of objects. This grade follows close upon the first The 
Httle pupil having observed a considerable number of objects, 
begins to notice their resemblances, and contrasts, and to clae« 
Bify objects under general names. It is the first step in the 
work of generalizatiooi and the b^iiming of science. Obvi* 
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oasly thd pupil most have been trained to a somewhat okM' 
observation, and the mentorj must have been stored with a conr 
siderable number of facts, before the pnpil can be called upon 
to begin this second task. Bat this stage once reached^ he will 
be required, in addition to his observation of each object pr^ 
sented as a lesson, to institute a comparison more or less m> 
iknte with other objects previously studied, and to assign it % 
place in some of the grand divisions, as. animal, vegetable Oi 
mineral ; or in some of the sub-ordere^ classes or ' genera of 
things as a quadrupedi biped or reptile ; vertebrate^ insect of 
mollusk ; liquid or gas ; a tree, shrub or herb ; a weed or nse^ 
ftil plant ; a natural or artificial product. Firsts only simple 
resemblances will be noticed ; finally, classified. 

M Orads, Lessons embracing facts of reflection. These les- 
sons speedily follow the former dasses. The little mind stored 
WltJi numerous facts, and having beg^n to compare and classify, 
the oly'ects «id properties which it has observedi will sooft 
oome to notice the relations and uses of the parts, the reasons 
ot vesemblances or differencies ; in short) will begin to perceiya 
througji reflection, facts and tratba not i^^areat to the mere 
sense ; such facts, for example, as the use of the hair to adoim 
ftnd cover the head ; the uses of finger nails, horses' hoofs, 
tax ; the reasons why the eyes are plaoed as they are, wlqff 
the thumb is plaoed opposite the fingere, why the front teeth ar^ 
•harp and the back ones blujat, why wagon wheels are mada 
iound» why bound with iron ; the uses of windows, of doora, ot 
toots of a tree, of the pulp of fruit, &o., &c. These lessons be^ 
finning tn^ the simplest aad plainest facts of this class, wili 
gradttaHjf go forward, as the puj^ls gain power and acuteneaa 
of thought, to the most hidden and rarely known or considerecU 
Soatoely any exercise oaa be devised so well adapted as this 
to eulti'vate aotivity and powetf of thought, and to make keen 
end iMelligent oheervem of natorei When the simple lessoaa 
<d this grade ave adapted to the pupils of the Pr4siai;y Schoolai 
ttib HODS advanced and dtfficttlt lessons will tM the nindaot 
dratimas fiehoel dt ^ven High Stthodl ^v^fihu 
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4A Orade^ This final grade of object leasonB embracea tho; 
study of the scientific aspects and relations of facts, and of the 
natural laws underlying and explaining them. It ia indeed 
such a study of natural phenomena as the man of science pros* 
ecutes, and such as every well educated graduate of our pub- 
lic schools ought to be trained to; To this grade of object lea- 
fliDns belong, in truth, the experiments in Natural Philosophy 
and Chemistry ; and every ejsperienced teacher knows how 

much of reality and yividnesB such experiments lend to th^^ 
study of text books. 

Books, indeed, are the great repositories of learning and must 
furnish us the largest part of our scientific information ; bui 
nature is ever around us, presenting continually new phenom* 
ena, and demanding always fresh study. In nature must war 
seek illustrations or verifications of the theories of the books, 
and in her domain must we work out the problems of our des^ 
tjnies. However learned in books, we must still be students of 
nature, and there should be thenefore no stage in our school 
life when the pupil should not continue, in object lessons, the 
direct study of the actual facts of nature. 

A few illustrations will make the scope of these several, 
grades more apparent. It often h£4>pens that the same object 
may be used in all the successive grades. Take, for example, 
h pocket knife. 

As a fx9i grade lesson, the pupils will observe the oolori^ 
form, surface, size, weight, parts, materials and some of the 
common uses of the knife. All these^ it will be noticed, are 
facts easily learned by the senses alone. 

As a second grade lesson, the pupils will in addition to the 
facts learned in the first grade lesson, compare the knife with 
any other knives which they may have seen, noticing the simi- 
larities and differences, and classifying knives, first, perhaps, 
by their parts, size, color or materials, as single bladed, or 
double bladed, pearl handled or horn handled, black or white 
handled, ko. Afterward they will classify them more properly 
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by their uses, as pocket knives, pen kniyes, table kniyea, 
batcher kniyes, &c. 

As a third grade lesson, the class will, after learning all the 
facts of the preceding lesson, proceed to notice those which* 
only appear on reflection, such as the relations and nses of the' 
parts, the uses of the riyets, the spring, the handle, the seyeral' 
blades, why the blades are made to shnt into the handle, and' 
all similar facts which the papils may be advanced enongh to 
discoyer, which can only be reached by a process of reflection' 
or reasoning. 

As a fourth grade lesson, the knife may be studied as a m^ 

chanical power, the laws of its constrnction and use noticed, 

the principles of art inyolyed in its manufacture observed, and' 

its relations to commerce, history, civilization, Ac, sought oul 

Take as a second example, an apple. 

Mrst grade lesson. The color, shape, size, surface, weighty 
density, odor, taste, parts and uses of the apple may furnish 
several lessons addressed solely to the senses, and therefore 
suitable for the youngest class of pupils. 

Second grade. The comparison of the apple with other fruits 
and other apples to learn its class and to note more distinctly 
its distinguishing properties. 

Third grade. The pupil may next advance to the study of 
the uses of the skin as a covering, of the pulp as food, and as 
nourishment for the seed, of the seed vessels, the seed, &c. 

Fourth grade. The apple as a vegetable, its laws of growth, 
its natural history, its chemical and other properties, its con^ 
mercial products and values, and such facts concerning its 
propagation, cultivation and improvement as the pupils can 
learn. 
As a third example, take some animate object, as a cat. 
First grade. The class will notice, in as many lessons as ttt^ 
needful, the color of the fur, the eyes, Ac, the form and size of 
the body and its parts, the head, the ears, eyes, feet, tail, fta, 
tiie motion, as walking, running, leaping, wagging the tail, tha 
stealthy creeping, &c.; the voice, as mewing, purriiy, squealing^ 
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&c.; the acta, as catching mice and birds, lapping milk, playing 
and sleeping. All these are simple facts of sense. 

Second grade. Resemblance of the cat to other cats, to the 
dog, to the othe;: quadrapeds and to animals in general. By 
this comparison, the pnpils will come in time to notice and 
know, for themselves, the natural order and classes of animal 
life, and will be interested and intelligent observers of nature. 

Hiird grade. The various adaptations of the cat to its mode 
of life, its soft feet to move silently, its ready claws, its eyes 
fitted to see.in the dark, its whiskers, its lithe and active body 
and its sharp teeth. To these may be added whatever other 
facts the pupil may be able to discover and understand. 

Fourth grade. The cat will be studied in this grade in the 
light of natural history, as a vertebrate, of the class of mam- 
mals, order carnaria, family camivora, genus cat; its habits 
and disposition as a dojnestic animal, its history, &c. 

The foregoing examples will not only afford illustrations of 
the several grades of lessons, but will also serve to indicate to 
inexpei ienced teachers some of the more prominent facts to be 
observed in the different classes of objects. The chief uses of 
these distinctions of grade are to enable the teacher to adapt 
the lessons more closely to the capacities of the pupils. Care 
must be taken not to lead any pupil into the consideration of 
any class of facts for which he is not prepared by age or pre- 
vious attainment^ 

It will be observed that the lessons of the fourth grade belong 
properly to the high school. They would furnish a fit counter, 
poise to the exclusive study of books common in our high 
schools, and would more certainly and successfully iniroduce 

the pupils to the scientific study of nature and facts, and thus 

« 

link the learning of their school days to the practical experi- 
ences of all after life. 

It is not designed that object lessons shall displace entirely 
the study of books, as has been, before remarked. They will 
rather help to a more successful use of books, teaching oral Ian- 
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gua^e while the books teach written, and bringing the light of 
natural facts to verify and illustrate the scientific statemetiti 

BSADINCL 

To read— to read easily, understand^ngly, eloquently; — to !♦• 
cognize, at a glance, the ideas and Uioughts which are syiti-^ 
bolizod on the printed page, and to translate these roiceless 
signs into audible and impressive speech — such is at once tii# 
most difiScult and most useful achievment of the school room^ 
Huw to teach this great art of reading to little children — ^thit 
is the problem proposed to us. To solve this problem we miud 
know its conditions. Lot us consider them. 

I. We have two English languages, diverse in form, coined 
dent in meaning. Both alike artificial contrivances to express 
thoughts, they differ not only in their forms, but even in the 
very materials of which they are composed, and in the senses 
to which they are addressed The 6ne is the language of 
souudd addressed to the ear ; the other is the language of syn^ 
bols, and can be perceived only by the eye. The former i$ 
spoken language ; the latter is writtea or printed language* 
Reading is the translation of written language into spoken. 

The child learns spoken language when it learns to talk* 
Learning to read is simply learning the language of symbols, 
or printed words. But-this learning is two-fold; it is to learn 
these printed words as signs of ideas, and^to Jeam them as 
signs of correspondiag spoken words or sounds; so that when 
the forms are seen, they shall suggest to the mind both the ideas 
which they represent, and the sounds which they also represent! 

This, which is the first notion of reading, is simple enougk 
It is to make the printed words familiar to the eye as the spoken 
words are to the ear; and then further to associate the one with 
the o I her — the visible with the vocal — so intimately that th$ 
one shall always instantly- recall the other. 

II. But there is another statement to be considered. Not only 
does the entire printed wrird represent the entire vocal word, 
but each particular part or letter in the former stands generally 



Ibr a corresponding element in the latter. And as a few ele- 
mentary Bonnds, by tbeir ▼arions combinations, produce all 
spoken words, so do a few letters, by their correspond] ug com- 
Irination, produce all written or printed words. 

This gives us a second and more difficult step'in reading. It 
ii to learn the sounds represented by the several letters, and 
to acquire the art of combining these rapidly into the one com- 
pound expression. And the difficulty of this tfisk is inimeDsely 
increased by the fact that many letters represent each several 
sounds, and that letters often become silent, or represent no 
sound at all. Add to this the difficulty of dividing words 
into syllables, and of placing the accent rightly, and it will be 
se^n how much easier it must be to learn words as entire 
words, than to learn them by their parts or letters. 

m. A third and final statement follows. In spoken language,' 
not only does every word represent an idea, but there is ever 
running along with this artificial language of ideas a natural 
language of feelings and emotions, made up of inflections of 
the voice, peculiar qualities and quantities of sound, emphasis, 

• 

Sikillful pauses, looks and gestures. By the aid of this natural 
language, not only are the thoughts contained in the words 
made vivid and clear, but new and finer shades of meaning are 
added, and all the varying passions and emotions of the speaker 
are made audible. For all these natural signs, printed language 
bas no proper equivalents. The silent symbol lies motionlesB 
on the printed page, with the same unvarying form, whatever 
its connections. 

To read, then, in the final and full sense, to translate printed 
language into impressive and eloquent speech, requires that the 
reader shall himself be able to add rapidly, as he reads, all the 
signs of natural language, and thus lend, from the resources of 
his cultured taste and feelings, a new power to the written 
word. He must breathe the breath of a new life into the silent 
forms, and reanimate the lifeless words with that soul of feeling 
which the author felt, but could not prison in his page. To 
learn all this — to acquire this higher and grander part of ;ead- 
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ing^s a far different and more diflScalt work than to learn to. 
oall words at sight, or to spell out words by letters. 

Taking this three-fold statement of the problem of reading, 
the work of learning to read has three distinct parts and periods^ 
▼iz: 1st, to call or pronounce words at sight; 2d, to construct 
words from letters; and 3d, to use correctly the inflection^ 
emphasis, pauses, &c., of natural language. 

To learn to ve^d words as words, without waiting to spell 
them by their letters, and even without knowing the lettersii 
just as children learn to speak words in talking, without know- 
ing the elementary sounds which compose them, may seem to 
some a strange method of leginning the work of learning to 
read; but experience shows it to be the most easy and efficient^ 
as reason proves it to be the most natural and pfailosophicaL 
It has been used for several years in a considerable number of 
our best schools, and always with gratifyii^ success. The 
process of teaching is exceedingly siqaple. Some familiar 
word, as C(U, is shown to the pupil in a book, or neatly printed 
on the blackboard, and he is taught its meaning. He calls ii 
cat, and learns to find it elsewhere among other words. At the 
next lesson he learns another word, as black, and then inmxedi* 
ately begins to combine these words, and read them together, 
as bltick cat. At each succeeding lesson he learns additional 
words, and reads sentences made up of these and the words 
previously acquired. Care most be taken npt to introduce too 
many new words at once, and to make the old ones familiar l)y 
repeated use. The«pupil, by this plan, is introduced at once to 
words which interest him, instead of being kept for weeks 
learning. dulL.and unmeaning characters. And knowing the 
words at sight, he does not lose his interest, while he is 
wasting his time and strength in spelling. out the successive 
words of a sentence or story. This method of learning worda 
may be profitably continued through an entire term, before 
spelling lessons begin. 

With a considerable number of words familiarly known^ the 
second part of reading, — the construction of words from lettexi^ 
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or the reoog^itiQn of words by means of letters,^?rill proceed 

with increased facility. The forms of the letters will have 

become familiar to the eye, and, in most cases, their names also 

will have been learned by the pupil, as he learns the names of 

familiar objects at home, in hearing those names used by older 

;< people.. Taking two words, which differ only in a single letter, 

. as bai and cat, the pupil is easily led to notice the difference in 

sound between the letters b and c. A few exercises in spelling 

•.similar words beginning with these letters, as b-an, oan, bar, 

(Hur, b^ine, cane, &-ott, o-oU, will now fix these sounds in the 

'memory, and make them familiar to the tongue. By the same 

^process, the entire alphabet may be learned, and the continued 

.exercise of spelling words by sounds, will train the pupil to 

^ihe ready production of these elements, and to the construction 

. of words from them. The real orthography of our language is 

* 

/an independent study, and has no necessary connection with 
reading. Its use is rather the correct reproduction of the 

. words when needed in writing. 

In the study of the third department of reading, which is 

; properly denominated Elocution, the work is of a higher chai^ 

. acter, but the rules for teaching are few and simple. Beading, 
in this higher aspect, is essentially an imitative art, and is to 
be learned by patient practice after good models. Its prelimi- 
nary conditions are these: Ist, an ability to call all the words 
correctly, at sight; 2d, a clear knowledge of the meaning of 
the. words; and 3d, a full understanding •of the sense of the 
piece to be read. There can be no true reading where there is 
a failure^n any of these conditions. 

Let the teacher assure himself, by thorough examination, 
that each member of his class is perfect in these conditions; 
that they can properly pronounce each word; that the words 
are all well understood; and that the sense of the author is 
critically appreciated. He may then, and not properly till 
then, proceed to the full reading. Invariably, at least with the 
younger classes, the teacher should read firsts to furnish the 
example^for imitation. The class may then be required to read 
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'ttie same {hkragrapb in concert. This will encourage the timid^ 
tirge forward the slow, and hold in check the hasty. The con* 
cert exercise is also valuable as a means of breaking up the 
dull monotone, too prevalent among readers ; and it will give 
much more exercise in the given time to all the members of the 
class, than can be afforded in any other way! This is a point 
of no small importance, since it often happens in large schools 
that no more can be done than to go once around the class, each 
pnpil reading a single short paragraph, — an exercise altogether 
too brief to be of any use as a reading lesson. If one-third, or 
even one-half, of the time, in younger classes, were spent in 
reading in concert, after the teacher's example, repeated ali 
often as necessary, and under his supervision, all the clan 
would be usefully drilled. After the concert reading, then 
individual pupils should be called upon to read alone, under the 
close criticism of the others. By this plan, the improvement^ 
will be rapid and sure. But it requires tiie teacher to be an 
excellent reader, since his example is the copy after which aQ 
'Will pattern. 

Tlie common method of requiring a blass to read in turn, t3| 
each pupil has read a single iterse, without example from th0 
teacher, and with corrections interjected in l^e midst of the 
reading, is as odiously absurd as it is almost utterly useless. 

OBTHOGRAFHT. 

The teaching of orthography deservedly occupies a considh 
erable space in the work of our primary schools. Though it 
does not, by any means, necessarily precede reading, it is es- 
sential to a full and easy comprehension. of written 6r printed 
language, and is absolutely necessary to him who would write 
language intelligibly and correctly. 

The common methods of teaching orthography by the pro- 
nunciation and oral spelling of lists of unrelated words, have 
erred in these two essential particulars: 

1st. They have addressed almost exclusively to the ear, that 
which is designed alone for the eye. The uses of orthography 
are to make the forms of words familiar to the sight and to^ 
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xeprodnce these forms correctly with the pen. In actual life 
we always spell witji the fingers, rarely or never with the voice. 

2d. In using long lists of words arranged solely with refer- 
ence to their mechanical structure, as of one, or two,. or three 
syllables, and their similarity of pronunciation, they have in» 
iroduced to the pupil a multitude of words without meaning, 
tlias attempting to make familiar in form, what was unknown in 
sense; teaching, in short, the spelling of an unknown language. 

The following method qf teaching orthography, which was 
described at some of the Institutes, has been tried with coaiid* 
erable success in several prominent schools. 

The lessons are made up by the pupils themselves, and consist 
of words nearly related in meaning, being names of objects, 
actions, qualities, kc, of the same class. These lessons are 
prepared in writing, and the recitation is conducted by writing. 

The mode of procedure is as follows: the parts of some ob- 
ject, as the human head, being chosen for the subject, the pu* 
pils are called upon in succession to name any part they may 
tiiink of ; thus one cries eyes, another forehead, and so on till 
ail the parts they can name are given, or till enough words are 
gotten for a lesson. In the latter case the list may be contin- 
ued in the next lessons till completed. As each word is given, 
it is taken down upon their slates by all the class, in such 
spelling as each one chooses, and the pupils are then told to 
look'' up the proper spelling, of these words for the next day's 
recitation. At the time of recitation the class appear with 
clean slates and the words of the list are pronounced by the 
teacher. Each word after being distinctly pronounced by the 
whole class in concert, is written down by every pupil upon 
his slate. To train the articulation and ipake the pronunciation 
more distinct, the words may be spelled in concert by their oral 
elements. After all are written, each pupil at a signal ))asse8 
his > slate to his next right hand neighbor, (the pupils always 
standing or sitting in lines during the exercise,) and the teacher, 
or the last pupil on the left, taking the slate of the pupil on ths 
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extreme right, the teacher or some designated pupil reads the 
first word as spelled on the slate in his ^hand,. while all the 
others compare this spelling with that . which they have before 
them. If all the slates agree in this spelling no sign is made^ 
and the reader gives the spelling of the next word. When any 
one finds on his slate a different spelling from that given by 
the reader, he immediately lifts his hand. The teacher then 
calls successively upon those whose hands are up, to give the 
spelling from their slates, and the class is called upon to choose 
the right spelling. The word is then assigned for further study, 
and the class is requested to refer to thet dictionary adopted as 
authority, and bring a decision at the next recitation. When 
the list has been completed, (which will after a little practice 
occupy no more time than an ordinary oral spelling lesson,) 
the lesson for the next day is given and taken down by the 
pupils in the same manner as the first. 

The lists of words when finally coiTected, are to be neatly 
written in small blank books kept for this purpose. By this 
means each pupil makes a spelling book for himself, and the 
lists are . ready at Land for review lessons, which should be 
given as often as once each week. 

' The advantages of this method of teaching orthography, are 
mainly the following: 

1st. No words are embraced in the lesson but those of which 
the pupils know the meaning, and which they will therefore be 
likely to use. The class of words under which the lesson is 
given, is itself an approximate definition, and the interest of 
the pupils is certain to lead them to seek the definite meaning 
of each word. 

2d. It will lead to the acquisition of many new words. Each 
pupil will be eager to find the names of all the parts of the 
object taken, or all the words in the given class, and thus a 
spirited enquiry will be set on foot, which will increase both 
the knowledge of things and the knowledge of words. 

8d. Each pupil spells every word, and as he writes it several 
times, his attention is fixed so often and so distinctly upon iU 
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^ftt its form becomes familiar, and is more certainly remeai* 
bered. 

4 th. The exercise in penmanship is an incidental advantagOi 
abundantly sufficient to compensate for the cost of the blank 
books and the time spent in writing the lessons. 

By a little care in the arrangement of lessons, they may be 
made nearly exhaustive of all the words which the pupil will 
need to learn. 

The following headings of lessons will be suitable for be- 
ginners, and will suggest others : 

1. Material for houses — as wood, timber, boards, brick, stone, 
lime, hair, nails, &c. 2. Parts of a house — as sill, post, rafter, 
brace, beam, roof, door, chimney, &c. 3. Rooms in a house-— 
as parlor, kitchen, cellar, hall, pantry, &c. 4. Parlor furniture. 
5. Kitchen furniture. 6. Dining-room furniture. 7. Bed-room 
furniture. 8. Table furniture. 9. Kinds of meat. 10. Kinds 
of bread and cake. 11. Modes of cooking — as fry, bake, &c. 
12. Condiments. 13. Table drinks. 14. Garden vegetables. 
15. Fruit trees. 16. Forest trees. 1?. Evergreens. 18. Wild 
flowers 19. Cultivated flowers. 20. Weeds. 21. Parts of a 
tree. 22. Shrubs and bushes. 23. Parts of a human head. 
24. Par^s of the arm. 25. Parts of the trunk. 26. Parts of 
the leg. 27. Domestic quadrupeds. 28. Domestic fowls. 29. 
Birds. 30. Wild animals. 31. Parts of Ik horsed 32. Food of 
animals. 

83. Trades. 34. Tools of a carpenter. 35. Things made by 
carpenters. 36. Farmers' tools.^ 37. Farm products. 38. Parts 
of a wagon. 39. Parts of a shoe. 40. Parts of a coat. 41. 
Articles of dress for a boy. 42. Articles of dress for a girl. 
43. Colors. 44. Tastes. 45. Sounds. 46. Temperatures. 47. 
Liquids. 48. Qualities of surface. 49. Acts of the mind. 60. 
Acts of the arm and hand. 51. Acts of the legs and feet. 6S. 
Acts of the eye. 53. Acts of other senses. 54. Acts of a horse. 
66. Acts of<r birds. 56. Names of men. 57. Names of women. 
68. Titles of civil officers. 59. Titles of military officers. 60. 
Celebrated warriors. 61. Celebrated orators. 62. Names of 
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seieooes. 6S. School studies. 64. Duties of a pfipiL 65. 2H> 
▼iBions of land. 66. DlTisioDS of water. 67. Rivers of New 
Esgland. 

Tiiese classes, of which the above are given simply as ezanw 
pies, may be continued till the common words expressing 
things, actions and qnalitied, are all learned. 

For learning derivative words, a single prefix, as eon, or 1% 
may be given, and when its significance as a prefix is tho^ 
ongbly comprehended, the pnpils may make their lessons of 
words having this prefix. Then another prefix may be taken, 
and so on till all the prefixes have been tanght. In like maiK 
ner proceed with the suffixes. Afterward take a single radical 
word, as ad, or fact, and let the class give all the derivatives 
they can form, first witii the prefixes, then with the soffixetf, 
and finally with both. 

In addition to the i^bove spelling lessons, every teacher 
ought occasionally to read slowly short passages from some 
book to his spelling classes, and require them to write what 
he reads. They may be instructed in connection with this ex- 
ercise, to leave a proper margin to their manuscript, to indent 
or begin back of the margin line, their paragraphs, and also 
the use of capital letters and punctuation points. 

ARITHMETIO. 

In the solution of every arithmetical problem, there are tw^ 
distinct classes of operations; the one class is purely rational, 
the other as purely numericaL The former concerns the logical 
relations of the quantities considered in the problem; tha 
latter, the operations to be performed on thq numbers whick 
represent those quantities. 

Take, for example, the simple question of the cost of A 
bushels of corn at 50 cents a bushel. - Its solution requires ua 
to determine which are the quantities to be considered, and 
what iheii^ relations are to each other. By purely logical 
reasoning, or by common sense as some would say, we decide 
that the quantities are the bushel whose price is given — the fiw0 
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bushels whose price is sought — ^the ifty ceal8» the moaey eqajra- 
lent or prioe of the o&e bafihel-*-a«id an unknown quantity, tte 
tBoney eqaiyalent or prioe of tbe ire boshels. The relatione of 
these four quantities are simply as follows, vis: the 1 bushel 
%Bd the 50 cents, its equiTalent in value, are the standards of 
■Masuremeut of the 5 bushels and their money equiTalibtw An 
ftziom now idls us that the equals or equiTalents, 1 bodiel ml * 
60 oents, will be contained respectiTcIy in the equiyalents, $ 
Imshels and thek price, an equal number of times; afid hence wf 
infer that since 6 bushels is five times 1 bushel, the price of 6 
bushels will be five times 50 cents. This is the rational solution 
#f the problem. The purely raticmal processes are here finished^ 
and the rational answer is reached. But there comes now 
another process, a purely numerical one, which must be passed 
befi>re the numerical answer to the problem is obtained. This 
16 the combination of the two £sotors, 5 and 50, by multipUd^ 
tion, intQ the single product, 2.50. 

Had the statement been that two men bought 5 bushels ^ 
eom in 3 weeks, for 50 cents a.bushel, the probl^n would hava 
remained essentially the same ; but in the rational processes 
ire should have rejected the 2 men and 3 weeks, as quantities 
mot to be considered in the solution. 

This example ozbibits not only the two classes of operations, 
but also somethbg of their relative amount and character. 
The rational or logical are m%py and various, differing with 
each now problem, and often profound and difficult ; the numer- 
teal are few and simple. 

The study of Arithmetic, therefore, embraces two depart- 
ments : 1st, The study of numerical operations; and 2d, The 
study of the rational conditions of problems.' The aim of the 
first, is to learn the art of computing abstract numbers; that of 
the second, is to acquire the ability to reason clearly on the re- 
lations of quantities, and their connections in each new prob- 
lem. To acquire the greatest facility in the performance of 
these two classes of operations, is the aim of practical Arith- 
metic ; to understand thoroughly the reasonings in the two, is 
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to underBtand the science of Arithmetic. Two things so dis- 
tinct and different as the operations of numbers, and the relar 
tions of quantities, obviously ought not to be confounded in 
teaching. Bach has its own modes of action, and should have 
its own separate and special methods of training. The purely 
numerirtl operations being few and simple, may be made, by 
proper training, so familiar and habitual as to be performed 
almost without effort. Memory takes the place of calculation. 
Let for example, the sum and product of 8 and T be asked ot 
an expert arithmetician, he answers instantly, and without con» 
Bcious effort, 15 and 56. He does not stop to seek the answer 
by any fresh process of reasoning; he simply quotes it from his 
previously acquired knowledge. In the same way will he go 
through long series of numbers, combining or resolving them 
with the greatest rapidity and ease, aided simply by his famUiair 
knowledge of the particular results. 

This principle is already in use An teaching the multiplication 
table. The pupil is drilled in this till all the products of any 
two numbers up to 12 times 12 are perfectly memorized. Bui 
it does not seem to be generally understood that the principle 
is equally applicable and equally valuable in additions, sub^ 
tractions and divisions as it is in multiplication. It is not 
uncommon to see a boy, who will tell you at once that 7 times 
9 is 63 counting his fingers to find out that the sum of T and 

9 is 16. 
Evidently a great advance woul^ be made, and a g^at 

advantage gained, in teaching Arithmetic, if, by a well arranged 
system of drill exercises, all the combinations of the lower 
numbers could be made as familiar as i;he multiplication table 
is sometimes made. At least, the following will be found prao. 
ticable and desirable. 

1st The multiplication table to be continued to 20 times 20, 
and made thoroughly familiar. 

2nd. The addition of any two numbers below 100. 

8d. The difference of any two numbers below 100. 
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4th. The division by either of the factors of all the prodtictB 
learned in T;he muttiplation table. 

5th. The squares and cabes of all the digit numbers. 

Among the oral drills or exercises for attainifig these results, 
the following will be found useful: 1st, the counting in concert 
up to 100, by twos, threes, fours, &c., forwards and baokwards. 
This will be, in effect, to ^make all the possible additions and 
subtractions of the«e numbers. The series produced by suo 
cessive additions of twos, will be as follows: 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 
4c.; 1, 3, 5, T, 9, 11, &c.; by the additions of threes, 3, 6, 9, 
12, 16, &c.; 1, 4, T, 10, 13, 16, &c.; 2, 5, 8, 11, 14, &c ; by the 
addition of fours, 4, 8, 12, 16, &c.; 1, 6, 9, 13, &c.; 2, 6, 10, 14, 
Ac; 3, T, 11, 15, &c. The series which will be produced by 
the numbers above four will be easily formed from a careful 
oonsideration of those given. The successive subtraction^, 
will reverse the several series. In use, the drill should begm^ 
with only two or three of the first numbers in any series; and 
when these are somewhat familiar, then others may be success 
■ively added. , 

w 

2nd. Reciting the multiplication table in concert, forwards 

and backwards). 

* 

8d. A most useful class drill, and one admitting of many va- 
riations, can be made by the use of h long line of figures taken 
indiscriminately, and written across the blackboard. As exer- 
oises in addition, the teacher may point rapidly to each two 
figures in succession, and require the class to pronounce 
promptly, the sum of each couplet. In the same manner he 
may point out the figures in groups of three or four figures in 
each, the class giving rapidly the sums found by adding the 
numbers in each group. The addition of the whole line may 
also be made iand repeated till it can be done with great rapid- 
ity. Or taking the lines by couplets, counted as tens and units 
add the successive couplets. ♦ With this magic line of figures 
a great variety of exercises also may be given in multiplica- 
tion, subtraction and division. Other drill exercises are in 
Uue, but cannot bo here described for want of space. 
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Bat other and more complicated operations, in pure numbers^ 
both integral and fractional, may also be familiarized to a con* 
Biderable extent. So, top, should the peculiarities of our comr 
mon system of jiotation be conquered by systematic drills till 
every process involved in it is reduced to the ease and certaintj 
of a habit. Here, in these drill exercises is the great battle of 
arithmetic to be fought and won« These once mastered, the 
onward course of the pupil is rapid and sure. 

The rational, or Iggical processes in arithmetic vary witk 
each problem, and cannot, therefore, be reduced to the pro* 
cision of an art. But much can be done to make the more 
oommon ones familiar. A recognition of their real charactei 
and distinct ^existence, by both teacher and pupils, will make 
their study much more definite and successfuL 

The study of mental arithmetic, when the logical steps in 
the solution of each problem are carefully given, is one of the 
best drill exercises in these rational processes. If the classes 
in written arithmetic were exercised in such an analysis of the 
problems as is given in the example in the beginning of this 
article, their progress in this department of the study would be^ 
greatly enhanced. 

* It should be remarked, in conclusion, that there are three 
distinct periods in the st^udy of arithmetic. These may be 
denominated the Primary, the Practical and the Scienbifia 
The Pi'imary period begins with learning to count, and embraces 
all the exercises in numbers in the primary grade in schooL 
These ^xerpises should always be based upon the use of mate- 
rial objects, to be counted by the children. It is the period of 
concrete arithmetic. 

The Practical period embraces the study of mental arithmetic 
end that earlier study of written arithmetic, which has for its 
object the acquisition of skill in its practical processes. Tho 
Scientific period embraces the discussion of the philosophy o^ 
numbers, and of their properties and relations. 

I had purposed, also, to describe methods of teaching the 
other branches of common school study, but the space alreadj 
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perhaps, enou^ has been donAn shewing, as I have attempt^ 
to show, how a true method of teaching any branch of science 
is only to be reached by a oarefnl analysis of the work to be 
done, and a practical adaptation of the process of teaching to 
several parts of this work. 

It is hoped that the plans al^ady given for teaching, wili 
help to prodnce a mnch needed reform in onr school rooms, and 
to make the instmction in the several branches discossed more 
rational and successful. If, without any undue crowding of 
the minds of children, the branches ordinarily studied in our 
oommon schools can be taught thoroughly, as I believe they 
oan, in one-half the time now occupied in their study, then 
shall we save to onr children years of unnecessary toil, and 
make it practicable to add new and valuable gifts of learnii^ 
to their school attainments. He who saves me a year of unn^ 
cossary study, bj improving my methods of learning, not only 
gives me an additional year for improvement, but also renders 
that year doubly valuable, by the increased intelligence and 
power which I biing into its labors and studies. 

raOORAMlIB 07 SCHOOL WORK. 

Order is the first and fundamental law of every true school. 
System itself is the most impressive of all lessons. Day by 
day, its silent recurrence of regular times and regular toil 
presses down.upon the soul, liKe some massive mould into which 
thoughts and feelings and faculties gradually crowd tljjBmselves, 
util they take upon them its own beauty of proportion, and 
harmony of parts. The fitful feelings settle down to a smooth 
and steady flow; the wayward impulses learn to mark time 
mAd keep step with the daily march of regular duties. 

Nor is order in the arrangements of the school of less impoi^ 
tance to the easy and successful government of the pupils. No 
Bohool is well governed where order does not mark the entire 
range of school work and movement. In nothing does the 
quality of the true teacher shine out more conspicuously than 
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in the organizing of the Bchool^the orderly arrangement of its 
exerciseB.. 

In making a programme for the school it should be remem- 
bered that there are two classes of work to be done — the te&clw 
er's work and pupils' work — the recitations and study. The 
programme should therefore mark both the time for getting lea- 
sons, and the time for reciting them. It is not wise nor safe to 
leave pupils to their own discretion as to the time to be occu- 
pied in studying their several lessons. They need the wisest 
judgment of the teacher to determine both when to take up 
each lesson, and how long a time to spend upon it 

To aid teachers in preparing a programme for their schoolSi 
the following for an imaginary school is here given. Eacb 
teacher will need to vary it, of course, to meet the differing 
character and condition of his school. 

Let us suppose a school having four general classes of pupils. 
Ist. The beginners, reading on cards or the alphabet. They 
should also be taught to print letters and simple words on slates 
or blackboards, to draw lines and a|mple figures, and have daily 
object lessons on color, form and common things. This may be 
oalled the A class. A second group read in 1st or 2d Reader, 
and have lessons in spelling and mental arithmetic, chiefly oraL 
These constitute the B class. A third group read in 3d Reader, 
and study Nat. Philosophy and arithmetic. This is' the G class. 
A fourth group, embracing the 61der pupils, read in 4th or 6th' 
Reader, and study geography, grammar and arithmetic. This 
is the D class. The and D classes have also writing lessonsy 
and, to economize time, oonigtitute a single class in spelling. 

In the following programme the third space gives the work 
of the preparation of their lessons, Ac. When the study of any 
dass is once indicated, it is to be understood that this work 
oontinues till some other study is indicated. It is best ordia^i^ 
rily that pupils ahall^get their lessons within the time appointed. 
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TIME. 



BECITATIONS. 



OTUDY OF LESSONS, &C. 



A. U. 

9 to 9:10 
0:10 to 9:2t 



»:20 

9ai 

0:46 

0:48 

10:15 

10:18 

10:48 

11 

11:10 
11:20 
11:40 
11:42 



to 9:2-2 
to 0:45 
to 9:4^ 
to I0:\i) 
to 10:10 
to 10:46 
to 11 
to 11:10 
to ll:2u 
to 11:40 
to 11:42 
to 12 



_ P.M. 




.^^:80 to 


1:50 


140 to 


IJbJ 


1:52 to 


2:16 


S:15 to 


2:20 


9i20 to 


2:45 


8:45 to 


2:47 


f :47 to 


8 


8 to 


8:1P 


8:15 to 


8:30 


8:80 to 


8:40 


tM to 


4:10 


4:10 to 


4:30 



ReadiDg Scripture aod prayer. 

A Class , read , and have object lesson on 

color and form. 
Change Classes. Communications. 
B Claris, read and spell. • 
Gymaastics and singing. 
C Class, Aritbmetio. 
ClasfiL>s change. Communications. 
D ClasSj Arithmetic. 
General recess. 

A, read and object lesson. 

B, mental Arithmetlo. 
0, Geography. ■ 
Change Classes, te. 

C, Natural Philosophy. 

D Class read. 
Change Classes, In. 
C Class read. 
Gymnastics or singing. 
0. Grammar. 
Coange Classes, 4c. 

A, read and object lesson. 

B, read and object lesson. 
General reoess. 
General exercises. 
GkDy write. 
& D, spelling dssB. 



B, print reading lesson. 
meUc. 



C & D Arlth- 



A, print or draw on blackboard. 

B, Arithmetic ; D, Geography. 

C, Natural Philosophy ; A ft B reoeo* 

A, rest and listen to B. 
A & B draw. 

|d, Grammar. 

ssssioir. 

A ft B, draw *, G, reading lesson. 

D, Grammar. 
C, Arithmetic. 
C ft D spelling lesson. 



A ft B, dr.aw. 
A ft B, dismissed. 
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The Department of Public Instruction has no general means 
of getting returns from the primary districts except the Annual 
Reports of the township School Inspectors. These Reports 
are made up of abstracts of the Reports .made by the several, 
district Directors to the Boards of Inspectors. To make these 

Reports uniform and reliable, carefully prepared blanks, bolh 

• 

for Directors and Inspectors, are furnished annually by the De- 
partment to the several Counties. From year to year I have 
revised and rismodeled these blanks, in order to make them still 
more precise and plain in form, in the hope of eliminating every 
source of misunderstanding and error. A very considerable 
improvement in the fullness and accuracy of the Reports is al- 
ready apparent; and it is now believed that a large majority of 
the Inspectors' Reports are full and trustworthy exhibits of tha> 
Public School interests of their respective townships. But 
there are still many Reports in which half the blanks are not 
filled, and in which there are other evidences of carelessness 
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«nd inaccuracy, which deatroj all oonfideiice ia the statistioa 
given. These failures are owing usuallj, perhaps, to the mea- 
gerness in some of the District Reports, but sometiineB, also^ 
to the haste or inexperience of the Inspectors. 

Tite errors in the Directors' Reports, which doubtless are th» 
main cause of errors in the Inspectors' Reports, are owing bk. 
part to the failure of the teachers to keep tiie sdiool roll, aft 
required by section 48, and partly to the neglect to make mttd 
preserve the full financial statements and records required 
from the District Boards and Directors, by sectioiis 68 and tt 
of the Primary School Laws. 

The successful operation and development of our system of 
Public Instruction, demand that full and reliable returns be 
made annually to the central Department^ that the officer who 
presides over that Departident^ and whose duty it is to waicA 
carefully the working of the whole system, may have con- 
stantly full information as to its general progress and suocesfl. 

Perhaps the general system of reporting now in use, cannot 
be materially improved at present. Some amendment, how- 
ever, would be made in the Reports if the teacher was required 
to return the school roll, verified by oath, before he was entt 
tied to his wages; and if the Directors were required to make fall 
returns, under all the heads in their Reports, and attest the 
same by oath, in order to entitle the District to its share in iht 
pubkc moneys* 

PBDCART SCHOOL STlHSnOS. 

Annual reports of School Inspectors, for the school year end* 
ing the first Monday of September last, have been received 
from six hundred and eighty townships and cities, or fr6m 
twenty-two more than reported the previous year. In the tabu- 
lar statements in the appendix, will be found a full exhibit of 
the statistics reported for the several counties. The general 
summary for the year is as follows: 

Kumber of school districts reported, A,M% 

Increase over the number reported the previous year, 95 
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Number of districts reporting graded schools, 116 

increase for year, 18 

Number of districts reporting 100 children, and au- 
thorized to establish graded schools, 261 

Number of children between 5 and 20 years of age,. 261,323 

Increase over the number reported previous year,. . . 6,790 

Whole number who attended the public schools, .... 207,332 

Increase for the year, 4,828 

Number who attended under 5 or over 20 years of age, 9,264 

Average number of months of school for each dist., . 6 

" " " pupils attended school, . . 8.4 

Number of male teachers employed, 2,380 

" female " " 6,968 

Total number of " " 8,338 

Increase over the previous year, 62t 

Number of teachers examined by Inspectors, 7,676 

« " licensed " ^6,936 

*' meetings of Boards of Inspectors, 8,121 

Inspectors' visits to schools, • 6,038 

townships reporting no visits, 133 

districts reporting no rate bill, 2,364 

bcrease over previous year, 360 

Number of township libraries, 160 

** volumes in township libraries, 62,090 

district libraries, 2,289 

volumes in district libraries, 101,674 

Districts supposed to have libraries, but not reporting, 69J 

Townships reporting appropriations for libraries,.. . . 69 
Amount apportioned from two mill tax for libraries,. $1,912 65 
Townships reporting library moneys received from 

fines, Ac, 806 

Townships not reporting, but supposed to have re- 
ceived fines, 183 

Talue of school houses and sites, $1,678,268 
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SCHOOL REYENUBS FOB TBAB. 



Moneys on hand September 2d, 1861 $65,082 99 

Receipts from Primary School Interest Fund, 126,464 16 

Receipts from two mill tax, 248,934 28 

Collected on rate bills 43,202 16 

Received for tuition of non-resident scholars, 11,481 68 

Raised by district taxes for payment of teachers,. 84,352 89 

" " " other purposes 161,460 54 

Library moneys received from fines, &c., 5,989 52 

Funds not reported— errors in reports, 85,425 22 

Total revenues for the year, $183,394 04 

BXPENDFTUBES FOB TEAR. 

Paid male teachers, $221,865 26 

" female " 269,428 31 



Total gamount paid teachers $491,293 5T 

Building and repairing school houses, 112,817 96 

Paid for library books, 5,040 8% 

" all other purposes, 79,859 7T 

Amount reported on hand Sept 1st, 1862, 94,321 92 

Total, $783,394 04 

By reference to the abstracts in the appendix, it 

will bb seen that the receipts foot up at, $751,938 10 

Expenditures, 762,977 19 



Deficiency in receipts, $11,039 00 

In the first above statement, the difference is in the totals 
under each heading, of all the counties; and in the abstracts, 
it is in the totals of the several counties, as carried out by the 
district directors. 

Amount paid or due Boards of Inspectors, $6,403 6ft 

" " " Visiting Inspectors, 2,808 9t 
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The following szhibits, in tabular form, the btatistics of the 
Unioa Schools from which full reports were received fur the 
school year: 
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Iforencl, 

Qlnton, 

TecDiQfleh, 

Howell, 

Borneo 

Kew Baltlmora,. 
Mt. Qemens,... 

Mempbis, 

Rfchmond, 

Utlca, 

F mec, 

Harquette, 

DaDdQe, 

Brl3,.. 

Xonroo, 

iloTQmerfleld|. . . 

HuskOKOD, 

Ifewaygo, 

Rocbeater, . . . . . 

nirmlDffUm 

Holly, 

Oarkstoi^ 

Ponilac, 

Ontonagon, .... 

Holland. 

6raod Haven,.. 
East Saginaw,.. 
Saginaw City, .. 
lexfngton ...... 

Algonac, 

Port Huron,.... 

8t. Qalr, 

Cbranna, 

OWOBSO, 

^orrOsk, 

Oolon, 

CoDStantine, ... 
Jloworfleld,. ... 
Three Rivera, .. 

Uendon, 

Ctotrevllle,.... 

BtarglB, ...... 

White Pigeon,.. 

Taaaar, 

Decatur, 

Paw Paw, 

South Haven,... 
Ann Arbor, .... 

Salem, .-.. 

Dexter, 

Chelaea, 

YpallantI, 

Detroll,: 

Wyandotte,.... 

Wayne, 

nymontb, 
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161 
173 
144 
18t> 
141 
728 
802 
886 
38fi 

106V 
694 
21f 
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129f 
78P 
36> 
42( 
24i 
19: 
280 
13: 
876 
19P 
17t« 
420 
284 
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The following tabular statement exhibits the steady progress 
in the school interests of the State, for several years past: 
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^ ^from 6 to 90 ymn of ««•. 

miCARKS ON THl STATISnCS. 

The view of oar school interests, exhibited by the foregoing 
statistics,. considering that it has been a year of war and con- 
■eqnent public commotions, is highly satisfactory, and shows a 
Tery healthful vigor in ovr school system. The average num- 
\et of months of school has been diminished by but one tenth 
ot a month. The school revenues an^ expenditures have both 
been reduced somewhat in amount; but the number of children 
who have been taught in the sch9ols has increased 4,828. 

An unaccountable diminution appears in the income from the 
Two Mill tax. The amount of this tax reported in 1861, watf 
$2*78,350 «8, while the amount reported for 1862, was $248,. 
934 28, or nearly $30,000 less than last year. Evidently there 
is some error in the reports, or there was a wide failure on the 
part of the Supervisors, the past year to assess this tax. ' 

The amount paid during the year for building and repairing 
schoolhouses, was $112,877 96. Some part of this was doubt- 
less expended in payment of debts for hotTses previously erected; 
but still, a considerable number of new school buildings have 
been erected during th^ year, and some of them large and ele- 
gant structures. 

The amount apportioned from the interest of the Primary 
School Fund was much, larger than ever before; exceeding, in- 
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deedy the annual income of the fund, as it included a balance 
which was not received in time for distribution the year pre- 
vious. The amount to each scholar was 50 cents, while the 
year before, it was only 42 cents. The total amount appor- 
tioned was $126,464 16, while the total income of the fund was 
about $115,128 00. 

FBBl SCHOOLS. 

But the question which will inost interest the intelligei^ 
friend of the schools is, How many of the schools were free? 
How many of them offered their privileges to all the children 
IJ^ their vicinity, " without money and without price'' f How 
much progress has the State made toward the fulfillment of 
that wise and noble provision in her Constitution which binds 
her to provide the grand boon of free instruction, for at least 
three months each year, to all of her children ? The statistics, in 
reply to these questions, show us 2,364 districts reporting no 
rate bills and which have, therefore, free schools. This is an 
increase of 360 free schools over the number reported the year 
previous; but this still leaves 1,904 schools not free^ — ^schoolB 
on which the incubus of the rate bill rests, and in which the 
most beneficent provision of our Constitution remains a dead 
letter. 

Looking at the cost of instruction in all the schools, and at 
the public means provided for meeting this expense, we find 
that the total wages of all the teachers for the average six 
months of school, were $491,293 5t. The total resources for 
the payment of teachers, deducting the amount raised by rate 
bills, amounted to $411,283 21; leaving a deficiency of only 
$20,060 36 in the amount required to make all the schools In 
the State free for six months. By reason of our present bad 
method of apportioning the proceeds of the two mill tax, the 
rate bills raised to meet this deficiency amounted to $48,202 76, 
or more than $23,000 more than would have been required if a 
better system of apportionment could be had. The income 
from the Primary School fund and the Two Hill tax — the t^v'O 



* 
greats pennanent sources of funds for the pigment of teachers 
wages — was $315,398 44, a*siu& which would have made every 
school in the State free for more thiui four and a half months. 

Under the light of these facts, the question now rises im- 
pressively before us, Has not the time come to put the CoHMtitw- 
Uon in foroe^ and require every district in the State to keep its 
0oh(^l qpen thi^ee months in the year '< without charge for 
tailion" ? Ought not the Legislature now to obey the organic 
law of the State; and, having provided means for the support 
of Free Schools, ought it not to decree that each district must 
henceforth furnish free instruction for all its children three 
months in each year, under penalty of forfeiture ol its share of 
the public school funds I To me, the duty seems evident and 
imperative, and the policy wise and beneficent. The passage 
of such a law would mark an era In the history of our schools 
from which to date a more eminent usefulness and a higher 
success 7 

No inconsiderable number of the larger schools are now free, 
and the majority of the graded schools are made free by a dis- 
trict tax. The invariable testimony of these districts is, that 
making their schools free has greatly enhanced their prosperity. 
The attendance is larger and more regular, the public sympathy 
is more generous, and the school is freed from all the fluctua- 
tions caused by rate bill panics. The long array of unanswer. 
able arguments in favor of free schools, drawn from the rights 
of childhood to education and the duty and right of the State 
to educate its future citizens, need not be re-urged here. The 
doctrine of free schools is too well settled to require any new 
defence. 

« IDUCATIONAL FUNDS. 

The Primary School Fund amounted, the 80th day 

of November, 1861, to $1,698,857 14 

Sales of School Lands for the year 1862, am't, ... 1 0,2*79 62 



$1,709 136 66 
l^orfeitures to be deducted, about 30,000 00. 



Total amount of Fund, November 30, 1862,. $1,679,136 66 
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The forfeitures were much larger than usual, owing, donb^ 
less, to the discouragement of the business of the country in con- 
sequence of the war. The income from the Fund for the year, 
was $115,138 91. As a result of the cheapening of money, and 
the consequent reduction of rates of interest, an increased 
amount was paid during the last year by the purchasers of 
the lands, into the Treasury. These payments, as reported by 
the Gommissidner of the Land OfBce, amounted to $35,080 t4. 

The UniTersity Fund, on the 80th day of Novem- 
ber, 1862, amounted to • . . . . $526,145 74 

This includes the $100,000 of State bonds charged to the 
Fund, but on which the interest is remitted by law. The in- 
eome of this Fund for the year was $37,127 40. Only 80 acres 
of University Lands were sold during the year,Himounting to 
$480 00. 

The Normal School Fund yielded a revenue for the year, of 
$4,249 24. Eighty acres of the Normal School Lands were 
sold during the year, for $320 00. 

The moneys due the Primary School Fund, from the sales of 
Swamp Lands, under the law of 1858, hav« never yet been 
credited to this Fund. I would renew my recommendation 
that these moneys, instead of being added to the Primary 
School Fund proper, be constituted a separate fund^ and Hxm 
income to be devoted to the training ef teachers for the Pri. 
mary Schools, by Teachers' Institutes and Normal classes. 

By an act of Congress, approved July 2, 1862, an amount of 
public lands equal to 30,000 acres for each Senator and Rep- 
resentative the State is entitled to under the census of I860, 
is tendered the State. This will amount, in gross, to 240,000 
acres, or a quantity more thanj^ times as large as the Uni- 
versity quantity was. The conditions of the grant are that 
the entire moneys arising from the sale of these lands " shall 
be invested in stocks of the United States, or of the States, or 
some other safe stocks, yieldiog not less than 5 per centoxa 
upon the par value of said stocks ; and that the moneys so in- 
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▼ested shall oonstitnte a perpetual iand/' the interest of whidi 
shall be inTiolably appropriated <' to the endowment, support 
and maintenance of at least one College, where the leading ob- 
ject shall be, without excluding other scientific and classical 
studies, and including military tactics, to teach such branches 
of learning as are related to Agriculture and the Mechanio 
Arts, in such manner as the Legislatures of the States may 
lespectively prescribe." It is also provided that " a sum not 
exceeding ten per centum upon the amount received by any 
State under the provisions of this act, may be expended for 
the purcl^ase of lands for sites or experimental farms when, 
aver authorized by the respective Legislatures of said States.* 

** No portion of said fund, nor the interest thereon^ shall be 
applied directly, or indirectly, under any pretence whatever ta 
the purchase, erection, preservation or repair 6f any fiuilding or 
buildings." "No State shall be entitled to the benefits of this 
act, unless it shall express its acceptance thereof by its legisla- 
ture within two years from the date of its approval by the Presk 
dent" 

It will be seen that this munificent donation will aflTord tha 
means of establishing an institution second to no other in the 
State in magnitude and importance. A school of agriculture 
and mechanic arts ftnpported by so ample a fund as this, will 
command success. It will not be doubted that a wise policy 
will require that the first use of this grant, in this State, should 
be to endow the State Agricultural College, and thus insure 
the future prosperity and growth of this institution, and relieve 
the State of the burden of its support A second and not less 
important end will be the establishment of a military school, 
either separate, or connected with some other institution. The 
events of this great rebellion have amply demonstrated the ii^ 
policy of providing military education through a single great 
national institution. They have also furnished proof as certaia 
as sad of the vital need still existing of military education, 
and of a mQitary education much more general than has here- 
tofore prevailed in this country. With a national future froni 
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who9e stem features no boroacope can entirely lift the gloom, 
with hostile forces at work around ns and among us which 
musi long continue to agitate our country, like the terrible 
ground swell which still tosses the waves long after the vio- 
lence of the tempest is spent, we cannot with prudence, neg- 
lect to fprnish our young men, whose courage and strengtb 
must defend their country, with the ready means of suqh edu* 
cation as wtll enable them to use that strength and courage 
with skill and success. Who shall estimate the advantages 
of the military drill heretofore given at our State University 
^ita students; or how many valuable lives might ^ave been 
qaved, how many blunders avoided, and perhaps months of 
' war averted if military skill and science had been made more 
common. Not a single year should pass without the organi- 
sation of a competent military school or department by the 
State for its sons. 

STATE TEACHEBS' INSTrTDTEB. 

The State Teachers' Institutes held during the past year hay^ 
been attended with a most gratifying success. Those of the* 
spring series, six in number, were held at the following placef^ 
viz; Saranac, Paw Paw, Cassopolis, Eaton Sapids^ Fentonviljle 
and Howell. The attendance averaged over 163 teachexs for 
each; a higher average than ever before attained by any seiiefi. 
The institutes of the autumn series, seven in number, wer3 tiel^ 
at Port Huron, Clinton, Qrass Lake, Battle Creek, Allegan, St» 
Johns and Coldwater. The war excitement just then at itfi 
height, diminished the attendance somewhat from the spring 
average, but still left large and useful gatherings. The total 
expenditures for these thirteen Institutes was $1,300 00. 

These agencies for the training of teachers are annually at- 
tracting more attention, and winning a larger influence, ^he 
following general summary of the several series helc} during 
iilie past four years will indicate something of the progress 
madie by them. 
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WHEBS HELD. 
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. I 11 I...I .1 » 

Tl^e first 20 of the aboye Institutes were held ten d»js eaqb; 
the other 19, five days; making the f^ggregate time of the 
whole 2d5 days, and the average atteadance 141. 

UHIFOBMITT OV TEXT BOOKS. 

By an amendment of section 51*of the primary school law, 
passed in 1861, it was made the duty of the board in each dia- 
triot to "prescribe the text books to be used in the school; but 
text books, once adopted, shall not be changed within twa 
years, except by the consent of a majority of the regular Yotera 
at some regular meeting." While many of the district boards, 
in obedience to this important provision of the li^w, have selected 
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text books for their schools, a considerable number of boards 
are reported as having neglected it. The importance of a nni- 
form and fixed set of text books in any school is of too grave a 
character to be lightly neglected. The economy of the teachers' 
time, and the enhanced progress of the pupils effected by a uni- 
formity of books, will amply compensate any district for the 
the slight expense attending the introduction of such uniformi- 
ty. I would earnestly urge upon the several district boards 
the prompt discharge of their duty under this law. 

In the end of the volume of school laws published in 1859, 
may be found a list of text books recommended by the Superix^ 
tendent to be used by the schools of the State, and also a fuller 
statement of the argument in favor of uniformity. The wide- 
spread complaints against the multiplicity of text books which 
crowd our schools show the extent of the evil for .which our 
laws provide no remedy but this power of selecting a set of 
books, which is lodged in the hands of the district officers. 

A juvenile text book in Natural Philosophy is very much 
needed to introduce this study in its proper place in school 
studies. The general use of object lessons renders it necessary 
to add a text book in this department. The little book entitled 
Object Leaaona, prepared by Prof. A. S. Welch, the Principal of 
the State Normal School, is already in use to a considerable 
extent, and is warmly commended by the teachers who have 
used it I cheerfully commend it as furnishing an excellent 
Tariety of suggestive lessons in cheap form. "^ 

I wish to add, also, to the list of recommended text books 
the Manual of Agriculture, by Oeo. B. Emerson and Ohas. L. 
Flint, recommended by the Massachusetts State Board of Ag^ 
culture for the schools of thai State. This little book embraces, 
in plain and concise statements, the main laws and principles 
of agriculture, and will prove an interesting and useful study 
in the higher classes, espeeially in the agricultural districts. 
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SCHOOL IBCHITICTDBB. 

One of the eesential conditions of a good school is a good school- 
hooee-— a house commodious in sise, convenient in strnctorei 
and healthful in arrangement. If a eouTenient shop and, proper 
tools are needful to the success of the mechanic who works 
mpon mere inanimate matter, how much more is a good school- 
room, properly arranged and fitted up for the comfort and 
vse of teacher and pupils, necessary to the workman who 
trains and instructs a group of actiye and restless minds. 
We may justly be proud of the costly and magnificent school 
buildings erected in many of our Union school districts within 
the past six or eight years. Some of the finest specimens of 
architecture in the State are Union schoolhouses. Nor are 
the primary districts without examples of elegant and conyeup 
lent structures among those recently built 

But there still remain among us schoolhouses so mean and 
ill oontriredy so deroid of either comfort or conrenience, that 
a good and successful school is an impossibility in them. In 
UQt a few districts the Inspectors report the schoolhouses as f 
utterly worthless, and some are described as not fit eren for 
epw sheds or pig pens. I, myself, hare yisited primary school* l/ 
houses in the State which ought to be indicted as public nui« 
sauces, and in which, if the children were sent as a punish- 
ment, the entire community would cry out against its gross 
enormity and cruelty, t intend no sweeping condemnations, 
but I cannot withhold my indignant protest against schooL 
houses which are little better than slaughter pens, in which 
eyery teacher sacrifices his health, and sickness is the ineyita> 
ble fate of every faithful pupil; where good order is physically 
iinpossible, and neither study nor instruction can go on but 
with the greatest difficulty, and I may add, the greatest danger. 

It has occasioned me no little chagrin, when visiting some 
districts, in which, at a generous expense, the people have 
erected a good building, to find it both inconvenient and un« 
wholesome. The want of some more definite and oorrect no- 
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tions of the essential features of a good Bchoolhonse among 
the primary districts, is painfallj evident. It seems to be 
thought that the only thing necessary, is to get room suffici^ 
in -which to seat all the pupils, and a small space for a teaohp 
er's stand, and a stove. If anything more is attempted, it ie 
to give a fine architectural form and ornamantation to the exr 
tenrior. The skillful adaptation of the rooms to the schooi 
work, the arrangement of windows to throw the light in proper 
quantity and direction, the provision oi space and convenieacet 
for class work, the arrangements of desks and doors to faoilitate 
the orderly movement and government of ihe school, the proper 
disposition of warming and ventilating flues, chimneys, ftc., 
the provision and best arrangement of needful ante-ro<»i8, 
closets, &c., and the supply of proper grounds and out-houses 
— all these ar& points scarcely taken into account, vital as 
they are to the best interests of the school. 

It is a question of the greatest importance, How can the 
erection of imperfect and inconvenient schoolhouses be here- 
alter prevented? Yearly, large amounts are expended for new 
buildings, imd still larger sums must yet be spent before all tha 
districts can be supplied. The amount paid for builiing and 
repairing schoothouses in 1861, was $122,tl5 22. In 1862, it 
wfiM <me hundred and hodve AouMtid eight hundred and seveni^ 
seven dollars and ninety-six cerds. It is probable that the 
amounts expended for schoolhouses may be diminished some- 
what during the war, but it will be only to make 'necessary a 
much larger expenditure a year or two later. 

On serious reflection I can see no wny of securing a proper 
appropriation of these large amounts, and the erection of proper 
schoolhouses, l)ut by furnishing to the several townships and 
districts of the State a sufficient number of good and approved 
plans of schoolhouses, of various sizes and grades, with full 
explanations and specifications; and then, by law, making it 
incumbent upon each district board or building committee to 
present their plans to iiie township inspectors, or some 
competent tribunal, for approval, before entering upon the work 
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of oonBtraotion. If a small manual of sohool architecture, 
bracing plans suited to the various classes of public schools 
known in 6ur system, were authorized to be prepared, and a 
copy of it were deposited with each township derk, )t wonld 
prove of vast benefit. The expense of such a volume would be 
qaved to the State in a single year, in the greater economy and 
^alue of the sdtioolbtnises erected, and a new impulse would ihe 
^ven to education itself, by the wide dissemination of the cor- 
tect views which such a volume would contain. How many an 
eH and worthless schoolhouse would it shame out of existence, 
and to how many a new one, prompted by its influence, woul4 
It give a more donvenient and healthful plMi ? 

The importance of making some adequate provision lor thk 
department of our school enterprise, must be obvious to eveiy 
eandid mind, when it reflects that the State is annually expend, 
ing for school buildings over one hundred thousand doUam. 
^e peo{rfe themselves would doubtless welcome a volume such 
as is here described, as an acceptable aid in the proper expeii- 
dituve of their building funds. 

CONCLUSION. 

Pqi: e.di:fc^tioiial institutions have as yef suffered but sligl^t 
i^'pry from the war. We cannot, Jiowever, reasonably expec^ 
for ^l^em a continued exemptiQ^ from the effects of thoQe shocks 
j^at j^re vj|)r.ating through every public interest. This trqmen* 
dous upheaval, reaching daily widei: and deeper, and boding ^ 
j^QOf^jlQ^ fixture, i/f fr^idely liftiujB^ the :^bple body of society &om 
if^M''\f fettled h^^h^t^ ^^ idefQ, and shaking near to overtjhrow 
every insfitation of civilization /&nd freedom. Edpc^tionfd 
institutions cannot escape the shock of the general uprpar. 
School fpA43 wiU* be din^nished, school terms shortened, school 
offioexs and teacher^, 4;he trjied and e^erienced friends of the 
schools, will be more and more absprt^ed ix% the i^arj and the 
schools themselves will be largely bereft of patronage and 
power, just in the crisis when their mightiest influences are 



needed to lenew the inidligenoe uid i^hold the ciTilisfttiom of 
the Iftiid. 

Let^ then, the patriot dtisen, the christiftii phQanthiopial^ the 
eameet'teacher, the goepel preacher, the lover of liber^, the 
men of power and the men of wealth, see to it that, in the new 
efforts they shall plan in behalf of their conntiy, of christianilj 
and of oonstitntional fieedom, thej foifiet not the schools 
through which, as throngh open channels, they may ponr fresh 
reinforcements of courage and truth into the veiy heart of the 
nation, and pledge the incoming generation to the great prinet 
pies of ciyil and religious liberty. 

If retrenchment must <iiiwininh the number and extent of our 
school facilities, let reform multiply the efficiency of those that 
remain. And whatever political fortunes may betide this 
western continent^ let the light of a pure and purifying learning 
still shine over our people. Above all, let the dear and chei^ 
ished memories of our brave and generous countrymen, fallen 
upon the battle fields of freedom, at once pledge and inspire us 
to strike stronger blows for the universal freedom and regene- 
ration of mankind, — ^for Qod, and Truth, and Liberty. Up- 
holding with deathless endeavors the cause for which they 
died, let ub justify their patriotism, and glorify their sacrifice, 
by lifting into still gprander power and magaificeDce the beneft 
cent institutions of learning and religion and law, which they 
fought to preserve, and which have grown doubly precious bj 
this fresh baptism of blood. 

With the foregoing exhibit and discussion of the interests of 
the department intrusted to my care, I confidently commend 
ihem to the fostering care of the representatives of the people^ 
and the Legislature of the State. 

J. H. OBEQORT, 
SuperifUendent of PuUio Indrudinm. 

Livsnro, Dec. SSth^ 1868. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 



How. J. M. Gregory, Superirdpident of Publio Instruction: 

Dkar Sir— I herewith present to yon the Twenty-Fourth An- 
nual Report of the Board of Regents of the University of 
Uichigan, for the fiscal year ending June SOth, 1862. 

Very respectfully, 

D. L. WOOD, SecreUtty. 
October 9, 1862. 
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In the exercise of that strict economy, which a pressing 
necessity for all the funds legitimately belonging to the Uni- 
versity has always imposed upon the Board of Regents, they 
do not doubt that they shall be afile to meet promptly the 
necessary expense. of its erection, and when completed, it will 
be alike an ornament to the institution and the State, and will 
fully accommodate the Law Department, Law Library, and 
General University Library. 

At a recent meeting of the Board, a proposition for the 
removal of the Observatory from its present site to the Uni* 
versity grounds, was referred to a special committee with 
power to act definitely for its ultimate accomplishment, who 
still have the matter in charge. This chaoge, which is con- 
sidered entirely feasible, will greatly increase the usefulness 
of the Observatory to the students of the University in con- 
nection with the Astronomical Department. 

Another pressing want of the University, which has been 
heretoforo referred to by our Board, is a suitable College 
Chapel, for the erection of which we can only look to the 
State or the General Oovernment to supply the necessary 
funds. 

Our Military Chair is still vacant, nor will the state of our 
annual income admit of any attempt to materially increase our 
corps of professors, and while we can only repeat our willing- 
ness to perfect the arrangement if it is thought desirable, wa 
must look to the State to make the necessary provision for the 
increased expanses of founding, in connection with our Scien- 
tific Department, a free Military School. 

During the past year the Board of Regents have met with 
a severe loss in the removal, by death, of our respected and 
beloved colleague, the Hon. Luke II. Parsons, of Corunna. 
Three, also, of our Board of Rcgenls, the Hon. Henry Whiting*, 
Hon. Wm. M. Ferry, and. Hon. 0. L. Spalding, arc now in tho 
field with loyal troops for the suppression of rebellion against 
our con^.mon government. 

For a statement of the condition of the several^Departmenta 
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of the University, yon are referred to the report of the Presi- 
dent of the Board hereto annexed. 

For an account of the receipts and dUburgements fbr the 
year ending June 30th, A. D. 1862, and an estimate of ihb 
receipts and expenses for the ensuing fiscal year, you are re- 
ferred to the annual report of the Finance Committee, which Ig 
hereto annexed. 

The names of the professors, instructors, and other officers, 
and the compensation of each, are as follows: 

Rev. Henry P. Tappan, D. D. LL. D., President of the Univer- 
sity, and Professor of Philosophy, salary $2,500. ♦ 

Rev. Geo. P. Williams, LL. D., Professor of Mathematics, 
salary $1,500. 

Abram Sagar, M. A., M. D., Professor of Obstekics and 
Diseases of Women and Children, salary $1,000. 

Silas II. Douglass, M. A., M. D., Professor of Chemistry, Min- 
eralogy, Pharmacy, find Toxicology, salary $1,500. 

Louis Fasquelle, LL. D., Professor of Modem Languages and 
Literature, salary $1,500. 

Moses Qunn, M, A., M. D., Professor of Surgery, salary 
$1,000. 

James R. Boise, M. A., Professor of the Greek Language and 
Literature, , salary $1,500. 

Alonzo B. Palmer, Af. A., M. D., Professor of the Theory and 
Practice of Medicine and Pathology, salary $1,000. 

Alexander Winchell, M. A., Professor of Geology, Zoology 
and Botany, salary $1,600. 

Francis Bruunow, Ph. D., Professor of Astronomy and Di- 
rector of the Observatory, salary $1,500. 

Corjdon L. Ford, M. A., M. D., Professor qf Anatomy and 
Physiology, salary $1,000. 

Henry S. Frieze, M. A., Professor of the Latin Language and 
Literature, salary $1,500. 

John L. Tappan, M. A., Librarian, salary, $600. 

Alfred DuBois, M. A., Assistant Profeisor of Chemistry, sal- 
ary $1,000. 



REPORT OF THE BOARD OF REGENTS. 



To the Hon. J. M. Gregoby, SupL of Public Instrudion : 

In compliance with the requirements of law, the Board of 
Regents would respectfully report that, notwithstanding the 
disturbed condition of our country, and the extensive draught 
made upon our patriotic young men for the suppression of civil 
war, the career of the University during the past year has been 
one of eminent prosperity and usefulness. 

, The attendance of students in all the departments, during 
the past year, has been much nearer the maximum of any for- 
mer year than under the circumstances could have been rea- 
sonably anticipated, and or«ly seems to show more fully, if lieed 
be, the strong hold that our State University has upon the con- 
fidence and friendly regard of our commonwealth and the 

* 

country at large. 

Our Medical Department has be*bn strengthened by the ap- 
pointment and services of Prof. Samuel G. Armor, formerly of 
Cincinnati. 

Our Chemical Laboratory, heretofore taxed to its utmost 
capacity, by an unusually full attendance in that department, 
has recently been so much enlarged as to make its facilities 
for instruction and illustration, second to none in any institu- 
tion ]# America. 

In view of the absolute necessities of the Law Department 
heretofore limited in its accommodations to our small University 
Chapel, and some of the rooms adjoining, the Board determined 
last spring to take upon themselves the responsibility of erect- 
ing a suitable and substantial Law building, which was let hj 
contract and is now nearly completed. 
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been filled. Constant efforts hare been made to accomplish 
this by correspondence and in other ways, but without succesSi 
owing simply to the fact that all those who possess the proper 
qualifications are engaged in the seryice of our country. 

It is hoped that at the opening of the next Gdilegiate year 
some officer returning from battle or captivity may be secured. 
In the meantime Prof. Wood has delivered a very creditable 
course of lectures on Military EugiDcering. Civil Engineering 
is tbe fundamental bra,Dch of Efigineering in general. An 
officer from our army and a graduate of West Point associated 
with the Scientific Corps of Professors we already possess, will 
accomplish the double purpose of supplying whatever addi« 
tional strength we may need in Mathematics and i^bysicSi and 
of completing our Department of Engineering by adding the 
military branch. Tbe daily military drill' will also serve a 
twofold purpose in preparing young men for military service 
and in providing systematic, manly and healthful exercise. 

We are involved in a great and terrible war, which, in ita 
prosecution to a successful termination, and in its inevitable 
consequences, perhaps -involving a collision with foreign pow- 
ers, one of which touches the border of our own State, is 
likely to make us for an indefinite period a military people. 
No measure can be more popular in our State than the estab* 
lishment of a Military Department in the University; nono 
more popular in the great North West; none that will serve 
more to exalt us in the estimation of our sister States in geiH 
eral; none that more fitly comports with the renown which our 
regiments have won in many a bloody field; none that more 
naturally belongs to an institution which has already furnished 
brave soldiers and distinguished officers, some of whom have 
fallen in battle, while others have pined in captivity or wasted 
from wounds and disease; and none that will be more attractive 
to the young men who resort to institutions of learning. 
Nothing will touch the hearts of our students more than the 
appointment of a Professor who brings with him the assuranoe 
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of fitting qnalificationB, and whose name is . associated with 
heroic action and suffering in our country's cause. 

I t^ould also respectfully suggest to the Regents, the expe- 
diency of appointing a Professor of Agricultural Science. 
This Professorship has remained vacant since the lamented 
death of Mr. Fox. Our admirable Laboratory is doing its part 
in the instruction of young men in the fundamental principles 
of Agriculture; and we need only to have the Chair above 
named ably filled in order to develop a course of Agricultural 
instruction unsurpassed by any University in the land. 

In conclusion I have only to say that the discipline of the 
University during the past year has been well maintained, and 
that there has been little to interrupt the general prosperity 
and harmony. 

HENRY P. TAPPAN, President. ^ 

University of Michigan, June 24, 1862. 
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BEPOET OF THE EDfAIfOE OOMMHTEE. 



2b ike Board of BegenU of (he TJniversUy of Michigan: 

The Finance Committee of the Board of Regents present the 
following statement of receipts and expenditures on account 
of the University, for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1862: 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash in the Treasury July 1, 1861, $ 31 T4 

•* received during the year from all sources,. . . . 47,394 99 
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$47,428 73 



EXPENDrrUBES. 

Warrants paid during the year, $39,778 49 

Cash on hand 7,650 24 

$47.428 78 

Warrants outstanding at the conmieAcement of the 
year $6,059 76 

Warrants issued during the year for salaries and 
other miscellaneous purposes, $36,558 20 

Law building, .' 3,802 58 40,360 78 
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$45,420 53 



Warrants paid during the year $39,778 49 

Warrants outstanding July 1, 'G2, $2,600 00 

Building, 3,042 04 5,642 04 

$45 420 53 
The following list contains the numbern and amounts of the 
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ftveiftl Warrants upon the Treasary, outstanduig July Itt^ 
1868| otber than Building Warr^ta: 

Vo. Amount. 

1628, .;. $500 00 

13, 312 60 

ia, 3W 00 

19, 315 00 

81, 250 00 

85, , 260 00 

86, 250 00 

88, ; . . . . 62 50 

89, 25 00 

93, ' 200 00 

Total amount, $2,600 00 

Edvmated Beceipts for the ensuing year. 

Bal. due from State Treas. July 1, '62,.. .$18,999 12 

Interest on proceeds of University lands 

sold, ; 35,000 00 

Of these there will probably be received into the 
Treasury of the University from the State Treas- 
urer, during the year, $45,000 00 

Prom all other sources, . . .g 3,000 00 

Gash on hand, 1,650 24 

$55,65 24 

Estimated Expenses for the year ending June 30, 1863. 

Salaries, , $30,625 00 

To pay outstanding Warrants, 6,642 04 

" interest on outstanding Warrants, 266 18 

" appropriations for which Warrants have not 

been issued, 400 00 

Regents expenses, 100 00 

" postage, 100 00 

" printing and binding, 1,000 00 
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To pay inerarance, $ TOO 00 

For ordinary incidental expenses, 8,000 00 

For extraordinary " 1,600 00 

For General Library, 1,000 00 

For Law Library, 200 00 

For Medical Library, 100 00 

For periodicals, ; 280 00 

For cash payment on Library Building, 2,226 53 

For warming and ventilating Law Building and 
General Library, and for superintendence and for 

furniture of same, 6,000 00 

Balance, 2,910 49 



$55,650 24 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

D. McINTYRE, 
Chairman qf Finance CcmmiUee. 
Dated July 1, 1862. 



ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE BOARD OP 

EDUCATION. . . 



The State Board of Edacation has now no legal duties except 
the care of the State Normal School, and the con'racts for the 
District Library book^. The Agricultural College, formerly 
under the care of this Board, has been transferred to the State 
Board of Agriculture. 

. STATB NOBMAL SCHOOL. 

This institution is still pursuing a course of unabated pros- 
perity and usefulness. The number 0/ students in attendance 
the past year wais as follows, viz: 

In the Normal Department, 407 

In Model School, 86 

The Board of Instruction consists of eight male and three 
female teachers. Their departments and salaries are as 
follows: 

A. S. Welch, A. M., Principal, salary $1,500. Department — 
Professional fpstruction. 

J. M. B. Sill, Principal of Experimental Department, salary 
$1,000. Department — English Grammar and Analysis. 

Albert Miller, salary, $1,000. Department — Modern Lan- 
guages. 

p. P. Mayhew, A. M., salary f 1,000. Department — Natural 
Sciences. 

Joseph P. Carey, A. M., salary $1,000. Department — Latin 
and Greek Languages. 

E. M. Foote, salary $1,000. Department — Vocal Music and 
Beading. 
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E. L. Ripley, A. M., salary $1,000. Department— Matho- 
maPtics. 

Frederick H. Pease, not salaried. Department — ^Instrumental 
Music. 

Urg. A. D. Aldrich, Preceptress, salary $W0. De^taittment^ 
Botany and Mathematics. 

Miss Susan G. Tyler, salary $460. Teacher in Experimental 
Department. 

Miss Ellen A. Hurlbut, salary $450. Taacher of Latin and 
English Grammar. , 

The following statement from the last published catalogue 
and circular will exhibit the character and work of the School: 

" The Michigan State Normal School was opened, under an 
Act of the Legislature, in April, 1853, and has, consequently, 
been in operation nearly ten years. During this period it has 
steadily pursued the objects for which it was established, and 
attained the following remits: 

1. It has sent out in the aggregate 110 graduates, very many 
of whom are now employed as teachers in oui? union schools, 
and in primary schools of the better class. 

2. It has furnished, annually, duriug the last six years, more 
than one hundred teachers for the primary schools of Michigan. 
These teachers have been unusually successful, and such new 
methods of instruction as they have introduced have been 
received with general favor. 

3. It has aided the cause of primary education in the State, 
b^ submitting various methods of elementary instruction to the 
test of actual trial in the experimental department. 

4. It has held, every autumn, a Teachers' Institute of four 
weeks, for the purpose of giving primary teachers throughoat 
the State an opportunity to review the common branches *of 
study, and to receive such professional drill as will prepare 
them for the winter schools. 

Besides these regular meai^s of accomplishing the work ««» 
signed by its founders, the Normal School has contributed^ 



itentally, through other channels of inflaence, to the greater 
^kcellence of tho* primary schools. < 

' Several members of its Board of Instrtiction axe regularly 
employed as lecturers in the State Teachers' Institutes, held 
during the Spring and Fall vacatioius by the Superintendent of 
Public iDstruction. 

The School itself has served, to some extent, as an agency 
for securing to school o£9cers who desire it, competent teaches 
for vacant schools. 

Finally, the graduates of this institution, now employed ih 
many prominent schools, are imparting to future teachers the 
maxims and methods which they have learned here, and thus 
lending their aid to hasten the time when school-room manage- 
naent and instruction throughout the State shall be uniform, 
systematic and efficient. 

CONDITIONS or ADUISSION. 

The ages at which applicants may be admitted to the Nor- 
mal School proper, are, for gentlemen, eighteen, and for ladies, 
«iztecn years. 

It is, however, in the discretion of the Principal to- suspend 
the rule in favor of applicants under the required ages, if they 
manifest sufficient maturity of mind or advancement in study. 

Those intending to finish the course before teaching are also 
recj^ived at an earlier age. 

All pupils, on their admission, will be required to sign a 
declaration of intention to teach in the schools of this State, as 
follows: 

« 

We, the subscribers, do hereby declare that it is our inten- 
tion to devote ourselves to the business of teaching in the 
schools of this State, and that our object in resorting to this 
Normal School is the better to prepare ourselves for the dis- 
eharge of this important duty. 

Members of the B class are further required to sigii an 
Agreement to attend the Normal School two terms before 
teaching in ^e sdiools of tikis State. These tintts need liot bb 
consecutive. 
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AH candidates for admission mast pass a thorough examini^ 
tion in the following studies, viz: Beading, Spelling, Penman^ 
ship, Elementary Grammar, Local Geography, and Arithmetic 
through Compound NumherjB and Vulgar Fractions. Students 
may enter an advanced class by passing an examination in all 
the preceding studies of the course. 

Examinations for admission will be held on the Monday pre- 
Tious to 4;he opening of each term, commencing at 9 A. M., at 
which time all persons desiring to be members of the school 
daring the ensuing term, are required to be present. 

COURSB OF STUDY. 

The Course of Study pursued in the Normal School is as fol- 
lows : Arithmetic, (Elementary, Mental and Written ;) Geogra- 
phy, (Local and Descriptive ;) Grammar, (Synthetical ;) Spell- 
ing, Reading, Penmanship and Drawing ; Advanced Arithmetic ; 
Grammar, (Analytical;) Physical Geography; Elocution; Vo- 
cal Music; Algebra; Natural Philosophy; Botany; Latin and 
Greek, (for young men ;) Latin and French or German, (for la- 
dies ;) Geometry ; Geology ; Intellectual Philosophy ; Trigo- 
nometry; Chemistry. 

The professional instruction given in the Normal School em- 
braces, substantially, the following topics : 

Methods of teaching Spelling and Reading ; 

Methods of teaching Arithmetic, Geography and Grammar ; 
Lectures on School-room Duties ; 

Lectures on Object Lessons and Primary Education ; 

Lectures on means of teaching the virtues ; 

Practice in teaching in the Model School* ; 

Methods in Chemistry ; Lectures on the Philosophy of Edu- 
cation. 

ATTENDANCE AND EXPENSES. 

Applicants for admission are not received for less tlian an 
entire term, nor after its commeocenient, unions tLey have been 
detained by sickness or actual service €is teachers. 
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Ko mattere of l^nfliness or pleasnre can form an admissible 
excuse for absence from any exercise of the school. 

Pupils should come prepared to attend every recitation of the 
term. 

Those desiring to enter the school are required to present 
themselves for examination one day before the opening of the 
term. 

Every student pays two dollars at the beginning of the sum- 
mer term, and three dollars at the beginniog of the winter tenui 
as an entrance fee. 

Board and rooms can Be obtained in the city at reasonable 
rates. 

Many students hire rooms and furnish their own board, thus 
reducing their entire expenses to fifty dollars a year ; but stu- 
dents of different sexes, who are member of different familieS| 
will not be permitted to occupy rooms in the same house. 

The school has a small, though well selected library, to which 
its members have access. 

The books are intended maioly for reference, as the regular 
studies of the course have little time for general reading. 

TEBHS AND VACAnOMS. 

The terms of the Normal School commence, respectively, on 
the second Tuesday of April, and the first Tuesday of October, 
and continue, the former sixteen weeks, and the latter twenty- 
four weeks. 

A vacation of three weeks follows the winter term, and one 
of nine weeks the summer term. The exercises of the school 
are suspended during the winter holidays. 

The last week of each term is devoted to the public examina* 
nation of classes. 

4 

The regular exercises of graduation take place at the close 
of the winter term, on the third Tuehday of March. 
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A Teachers' Session is held in the Normal BnikliDg erery «a- 
tomn, eonimeniiing on tiie second Monday of Oetober, aad'coik- 
tinning four weeks. This session furnishes to primary «diool 
teachers thronghont the State an opportunity to review the 
common branches, and to recetre such professional instrnetion 
as will prepare them for teaching the winter schools. 

Each member pays one dollar entrance fee. 

THI EXPERIMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

The Board of Education, in eatablUihing the Mod^l or Exper> 
imental School, had in view two prominent objects, viz : to giye 
t9 advanced classes in the Normal School, praotice in actual 
teaching, and to furnish a course of study preparatory to tb^ 
reiguUr course. 

To attain the first object, each student in every E class is re- 
(^uired to take charge of one daily recitation throughout an en> 
tire term, under a system of careful supervision and weekly r^ 
ports. It is found that teachers who have been disciplined by 
several years training in the Normal department, are well 
qualified for the work of instruction in the Model School. The 
greater number of classes, however, are instructed by thorough 
and competent teachers, who are regularfy employed for tho 
^rpose, or by members of the Normal School Faculty. 

It will be readily seen that pupils who expect to enter tht 
Noripal School, will enjoy an obvious advantage over oUiers, in 
pursuing their preparatory studies in this department, where 
instruction is made entirely harmonious witti that received in 
the regular Normal course. 

The course of study in the Model School embraces — 
^Object Lessons, (Color and Form ;) Elementary Sounds by 
Object Lessons ; Drawing preparatory to .learning the Alpha- 
bet ; Alphabet by Drawing Lessons ; Mathematical Forms ; 
Beading ; Penmanship ; Natural Philosophy, (Swifts First 
Lessons ;) Elementary Philosophy ; Object Lessons in Botany; 
Primary Arithmetic ; Elementary Qeometry, (Hill's ;) PhiloM>> 



fibj, (Swift'19 Second Part ;) Lpcal Geogrttp^j by putUi^e. 8^0 
and Map Drawi'm^; De^priptivie Oeonrrapby; Voq4 Hub^; 
Arithmetic; Ec^lieh Oraaaniar; BQtlk^i)r, (Ora^e ''How PliMiit* 
Grow.") 

Membere of tbia department incur no obligations to become 
teachers. 

The government of this department is under the immediate 
charge of the Principal, subject to the general supervision of 
the Principal of the Normal School. 

All applicants for admission to this department should be 
under sixteen years of age. 

Tuition, two dollars for the summer term, and three for the 
winter term. 

Terms and vacations are the same as in the Normal School 
proper. 

The number in attendance is limited. to fifty. 

^ DISTRICT UBBART BOOKS. 

The contract for the supply of library books, made in the 
autumn of 1861 with E. Burnham Smith, of Detroit, was for the 
period of two years, and no changes in the list of books have 
been made the past year. Owing, doubtless, to the distracted 
condition of the country, the purchases of books have been 
lighter than in former years. 

The Board would urge again upon the Legislature the imr 
portance of making some more certain and sufficient provision 
for the support of these libraries. As valuable and necessary 
auxiliaries of the schools, the claims of the district libraries 
to a public support rest on precisely the saqae grounds as the 
claims 'of the schools themselves. 

The soundest public policy requires, at least, that each dis- 
trict shall be permitted to decide for itself what proportion of 
its two-mill tax shall be apportioned as a library fund. The 
decierion of this question by viva voce vote at the annual town- 
ship elections has been found not only inconvenient, but often 
grossly uojust to the districts whose rights and wishes have 
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often been sacrificed by the votes of the few men who chanced 

to be about the polls when the question has been taken. A 

change in the law is demanded alike by the rights of the diB* 

tricts and the interests of education. 

W. J. BAXTER. PrendenL 

J. M. GREGORY, Secretary. 

GEORGE WILLARD, ) j^^^^^j^ 
EDWIN WJLLLITS, j ^^"*^* 
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ADRIAN COLLEGE— SECRETARY'S REPORT. 

To the Hon. J. M. Grsoort, Bupi. of Public Instruction: 

Dear Sib — I have the honor herewith to submit, for yonr ez^ 
amination, the Annual Report of Adrian College for the years 
1861-2. 

Adrian College was founded March 22, 1859, under the pat- 
ronage of the Wesleyan Methodist denomination, and is the 
only College of that religious body in the United States.* While 
it enjoys the support and influence that are secured through 
this patronage, it is nevertheless liberal and un sectarian in ita 
entire economy, including in its Board of Trustees, Faculty of 
Instruction, and other departments, friends of education, reli- 
gion and philanthropy, irrespective of denominational bias. 

LOCATION. 

* It is located on an elevated plat of 20 acres of land adjoininj^ 
the city of Adrian ; a healthy, prosperous and growing city of 
6,000 inhabitants, in the midst of one of the most fruitful and 
wealthy counties of the State of Michigan. The site was do- 
nated by Hon. L. G. Berry and Dr. D. K. Underwood, and is in 
every way well adapted to the uses to which it has been ap- 
plied. On the southwest corner there is a beautiful grove of 
native trees which seems to have been left therefor the special 
use of such an institution. Three large and commodious build- 
ings have been erected ; one exclusively for the accommodation 
of ladies, one for gentlemen, with spacious and airy study and 
lodging rooms that will accommodate in each building one hun- 
dred and twenty five students ; and a chapel building having a 

4 
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well furnished ohapel room 50 by 80 feet, with large recitation 
and lecture rooms on the first floor. 

PROGRESS. 

The College is passing its earlier history in the mid^t of trj* 
ing knA elctting times in the country and nation ; yet it is 
steadily growing in strength and power, adding to its number 
of students, enlarging its board of instruction, increasing its 
financial resources and saccessfully prosecuting the work of 
permanent endowment The last year has drawn heavily from 
01^ roll of students. In common with similar institntioBS 
th^roughout the country, we haye been ddled upon to dedioala 
ihany of the sons of the College to the service of the natiom. 
This call has been responded to witlf oheerfulness, knowing 
that the mea were needed for the h^ur and the crisis ; and that 
just.suoh^oung men as are found in College halls make valieni 
defenders of their country and ardent loyers of law apd order 
as opposed to treason and rebeUion. Nearly one half, of the 
gentlemen in the College classes for the past year are now in 
the army W the United States, with almost as large a propor- 
tion from the preparatory department The places made va- 
cant have been partially filled by others, and the effort of the 
Trustees and Faculty has been re-doubled to perpetuate educsp 
tioual advantages and privileges, which will be greatly needed 
when the terrible war now raging in the nation shall have 
ceased. 

During the past year the chapel building above named has 
been completed, there has been, notwithstanding the war, n 
small increase in the number of students, an important addt« 
tion to the Faculty of Instruction in the election of a Professor 
of Chemistry and Geology ; ten thousand dollars have been 
raised on sale of Scholarships in the city of Adrian ; an exten- 
sive Cabinet of Geological and other specimens, valued at from 
ten to twenty thousand dollars, has been donated by the Pro* 
feasor of Chemistry aud Geology, and from fifteen to twenty 
thliusand dollars added to the endowment fund by the sale of 
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S^bolarshiptf tod l>y dontttions, mostly from residents of tlie 
States of Ohio, Indiftnn and Pennsylranfa. In July, 1861, Rey. 
W. W. Lyle ai^d Rev. G. B. Bogiqr, both of Ohio, entered upon 
an agency to seeure, chiefly fj^om thef Wesleyan denomination, 
means and appliances for the endowment of the College, The 
former was, soon after entering upon the agency^ summoned to 
the Gh(4>laincy of an Ohio regiment of ▼olunteers, leaving Mr. ' 
Bogey to ^roseciite the Agency, for a time at leaati alone.. Uv'^ 
expected success, in view of the State of the countqr, has a^ 
tended their efforts, and earnest sympathy of the College and 
pecuniary aid are promised and attained. Under these offers 
we hope in a few years to have secured a liberal endowment* 
fimd. ^ 

ftlTANCfS. 

The city of Adrian cbntrlbuted at the time of founding llie 
Cbilegd, in additioh to the land of location, the sum of thirty 
thousand dollars, to be expended in buildings. In the collec- 
tion and appropriation ef the subscription, some losses were 
incurred; and buildings were erected on a larger scale than waa 
at first contemplated. l7o meet these losses and pa a debt 
contracted by the increased cost of buildings, an additional 
amount of $10,000 has been raised the past year by sale of 
Scholarships. About $5,000 was donated by citizens in the 
county and applied in part for the erection ef the Chapel. A 
fourth building corresponding in size to the last named, for a 
mtisuem, cabinet of natural sciences and library hall, well be 
•fected at an early day. This when finished will afford ample 
accommodations for the immediate wants of the College in its 
various departments* 

The property of the College is as follows ■: 

Btiil dings, ..«..<.. $4 5 ,060 00 

Lands connected with buildings, 4,000 00 

Cabinet of Natural Science and Library 12.000 00 

Musical instruments, fnriiiture andfixtures, 1,200 OO 

Notes and subsoriptions ibr endowment fund,. * /• » • 16,000 00 

Total, \ $7T,200 00 
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The annual expense of eastaining, uuitructioa in the varioiu 
departments, janitors and incidental, is $5^000. 

TBUBTXX8. 

Bev. A. Mahan, D. D., President ; Hon. L, Q. Berry, Trea»- 
nrer ; Rev. John McEldownej, Secretary ; Fitch Reed, Esq., 
Cambridge, Rev. W. H Brewster, Cleveland, Ohio, T. D. Rams- 
dell, Esq., John S. Watts, M. D., Hon. R. R. Beecher, Rev. S. P. 
Rice, Henry Hart, Esq., Wm. H. Scott, Esq., I: C. Pendletoi^ 
Esq,, Adrian. 

FACULTT. 

Rev. A. Mahan, A. M., D. D., President and Professor of 
Mental and Moral Science. 

Rev. John McEldowney, A. M., Yice President and Professor 
of Latin and O^eek Language and Literature. 

Rev. James McEldowney, A. M., Professor of Mathematics^ 
Astronomy. 

Rev. L W. McKeever, A. M., Professor of Natural Philoso- 
phy and Natural History. 

Rev. J. Kost, A. M., M. D., Professor of Chemistry and Geology. 

Miss Martha H. Pomeroy, Principal of the Ladies Depart 
ment. 

N. W. Wilcox, Teacher of Penmanship and BookEeeping. 

A. T. Smith, Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music. 

6TUDKMT3. 

Seniors, • ....•••• 6 

r 

Juniors, Y 

Sophomores, * 16 

*Fresbmen, •• S5 

Preparatory • 123 

Elective Studies and Teachers' Class,.. • 88 

Total,. : 216 

Ladies, • • 8fi 

Gentlemen,. •••«,, • •• 188 

216 
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DEPABTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION. 

I.— FREPARATOmr. 

To obviate a difficulty experienced by Colleges in the imper- 
feet preparation of students, the Trustees have founded a 
Preparatory Department, extending through a course of two 
years. Before entering it, the student must have acquired a 
f knowledge of the primary studies, including Intellectual and 
Practical Arithmetic, Modern Geography, the elements of 
English Grammar, &c. 

For the benefit of those who do not intend to complete a 
collegiate course, instruction is given in such brancbes as are 
requisite in practical business; and in preparation for teaching 
common schools, either by a selection of particular studies from 
the regular departments or Jby the formation of special classes 
as occasion may require. 

The students in all the departments are under the immediate 
charge of the Professors of the College, equally with those in 
the collegiate course. 

n. — COLLEGE. 

In this there are two distinct courses of instruction, the 
Classical and the Scientific, each continuing through lour 
years, open to both sexes, and when completed entitl(*8 the 
student to the usual honorary degrees. Candidates for ad- 
mission to the Classical Course are examined in English 
Grammar; Descriptive and Physical Orography; History of the 
United States; Elements of Natural Philosophy; Arithmetic — 
Intellectual, Practical and Higher; Algebra; Latin — Grammar, 
Reader, CsBsar, Sallust, Cicero's Orations, Virgil JRneid, six 
. books ; Greek — Grammar, Reader, Testament. 

Candidates for admission to the Scientific Course are exam- 
ined in English Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic^ Intellectual, 
Practical and Higher, Natural Philosophy, History of the Uni- 
ted States, and Elementary Algebra. 

The course of instruction is as ample as is usually found in 
OoUeges, and to be prosecuted through four years. . 
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nOBMAL €USi. 

In the fall of 1861 there was efltablished a class for the 
special education an4 training of teachers for district schools. 
The subjects for study and review, in recitations and lectures, 

« 

ezamiuations and class drill, include all those usually taught 
in common acbools. This department has elicited comsiderable 
attention and promises to be of great advantage to the teacher^ 
who seeks its privileges. 

GOIOCERCIAL INSTBUCnW, 

Instruction is given throughout ^e year in Penmanship, 
Book- Keeping, and other subjects necessary to a Oommeroial 
education. 

LADIES. 

Believing that the greatest degree of mental and moral 
power is secured by the joint education of the sexes, the 
Gollege offers to ladies, as well as gentlemen, the most ample 
opportunity to secure a thorough college training, and to pf^s 
the. curriculum of study through the regular classes and exer- 
cises to the honors of graduation. 

TERMS AND VACATIONS. 

Tlie first term commences the first Tuesday of September 
l^nd oontiniies until the Friday before Christmas. The second 
term commences January 2d and continues until the last Fri- 
day of March. The third term commences April 1st and coi^ 
tinues until the last Wednesday of June. There is a vacatitm 
of ten weeks following the third term; of about ten days firoia 
before Christmas until after New Year, aad of five days before 
the 1st of April. 

EXPENSES. 

Scholarships for two years' tuition ih any department, |25 00. 
Scholarships for five years' tuition in any department, $50 00. 
Scholarships continuing 20 years from date, $100 00. 
Perpetual scholarships, $200 00. 
Tuition per term, $5 00 to $6 00. 
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loc'denUl expenses per term, 15 eta. to $1 00^ 
Boom rent per term, $2 50 to $3 50. 

ORAOUATES. 

The first clasB of three members in the Scientific Department 
graduated May, 1861. 

The second class of six members, five in the Classical and 
vone in the Scientific Department, graduated in June, 186S. 

The Faottltj unite in efforts to seonre, on the part of stndentSi 
a high moral sentiment, and a sacred regard for the claims of 
Christianity. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

JOHN McELDOWNEY, Secretary, 

Adrian College, Sept., 1862. 



, VISITORS' REPORT 

The committee appointed by the Superintendent of Public 
InsUraeUoa to act as State Visitors to Adrian CoUege and sub- 
mit a concise report as to the general condition and progress 
^ the institution, in respect to the sobolajrihipi kealtb and mor* 
eJa ef its studenta, together with whatever soaj seem of pnUio 
interest and importance, report as follows : 

BUILDINOS. 

Adrian College was founded March 22d, 1859, under the pat- 
ronage of the Wesleyan Methodist denomination, and is tbe 
only College of. that religious body in the United States. Al- 
ready three spacious buildings have been erected for the ao- 
oommodation of the students, and to these an efficient Board of 
Trustees expect soon to add a fourth. The location on elevated 
ground, and in the immediate vicinity of a prosperous and sub- 
stantial city of 8,000 inhabitants, is in all respects a very de- 
sirable one. As it is one of the leading principles of the Insti- 
tution that the greatest degree of mental and moral power is 
aecured to both by the joint ediication of ihe sexes, equal facil- 
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ities in all rofsipeotfi are afforded for the edaoation of females aa 
of males. 

FR0FE880B8 AND STUDBNT8. 

The number of ProfeeBors is eighi, conatitntiog a complete 
Faculty for all the departments of instruction, both regular and 
preparatory. 

Begular students, 64 

Preparatory, , 123 

Teachers' clas^ and electiye studies, 88 

Total, 215 

Males, 133 

Females, ; 89 

COUBSB OF IN8TBUCTI0K. 

This is two-fold — classical and scientific — each of them quite 
thorough and continuing through four years. 

FBOOBBSa 

During the last year a large and commodious chapel has been 
completed ; there has been a small increase in the number of 
students, notwithstanding the war, and also an important addi« 
tion to the Faculty in a Professor of Qhemistry and Geology. 
By the generosity of this Professor, on the 17th inst., the Col- 
lege were put in possession of an extensive cabinet of Geolog- 
ical and other specimens, that tirill be of great value to the 
student of Natural History. The fact that th^new Professor 
is of a kindred denomination, (''the Protestant Methodist,") 
and that the two denominations are hereafter likely to co-oper- 
ate in the work of education, as represented in Adrian College, 
is one of much importance. In view of this new and unex- 
pected element of strength, together with the steadily increas- 
ing interest , manifested by the people of this vicinity in the 
success of the enterprise, we are of opinion that the prospecta 
of the College are better than at any time previous, and that m 
real and substantial basis has been found on which to secure 
its permanent establishment. 
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8CH0LAB8HIP. 

Tour committee, either one or more of them, were present ai 
. each of the following examinations : 

Thursday t 12?A inM. 

Higher Arithmetic, Natural Philosophy, Agebra, English 
Grammar, Historia Sacra. 

Friday, IZth. 

Geometry, Analysis of the English Sentence, Analytical Oeom- 
etiy. 

Monday 15/A. 

Mechanics, Botany, Cicero's Orations, German, Horace, 
Homer. 

Thursday, 16/A. 

Intellectual Philosophy, Logic, Natural Theology. 

Each of these examinations was so conducted as to make it 
an actual test of the amount and accuracy of the knowledge 
acquired by the student, and it gives your committee gre^t 
pleasure to say, that alike in Mathematics, in the Languages, 
and in Metaphysics, the examinations were almost uniformly 
well sustained, implying faithful training on the part of the 
Professors and no little diligence on that of the pupils. The 
single item in the mode of tuition to which your committee 
would object, is in reference to Latin pronunciation, which fio 
far as we are aware is not that of any of the standard institu- 
tions of the country, and against which, were this report the 
proper place, we think we could urge very weighty and con- 
clusive arguments.* 

At the close of the commencement exercises, which were well ' 
sustained by all the members of the graduating class, and per^ 
haps by none better than one who liad received an. honorable 

" ■' < ...I . I -I n, I. 

•Hie Pronunciation of lAiin taught In the College tB the Roman Method, for a defeoM off 
which the reader Is referred to a worli entitled ** Boman Orthography— a Plea for the Xfl»> 
toration of the true system of Latin Pronanciation," by John F. Rlcliardson, Prof, of thA 
lAtln Language and Literatura in tha UniTersity of Rochester. Published by Ehelden k 
<3^,^, T. PBOiiaSOB QV LAXQL 

6 
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wound in the service of bis country, your committee, in accords 
jftBoe with your instructions, being able to certify jthat Adfian 
College was properly and successfoUy accompliahiiig the work 
for which it was incorporated, tendered the Faculty and Trus^ 
tees, in due form, the congratulations of the Commonwealth. 
All of which is very respectfully submitted. 

GEORGE DUPFIELD, Jb., 

E. P. POWELL, 

F. RJJBBAlRA. 
Adrian, Mich., June 21, 1862. 



ALBION COLLEGE. 

REPORT or TBUSTES8. 

This Institution is eligibly and centrally located at Albion, 
Oalhoun county. Its buildings are ample, substantial and 
well arranged. It has a respectable Library, Apparatus, Labo> 

' ratory. Cabinet and Musical lastruments. Its assets in build- 
faigs, grounds, fixtures, &o., may be safely estimated at 
^50,000. It has no liabilities except scholarehip demands for 
tuition in the solid branches of instruction. 

The past history of the Institution, in our judgment, refleeta 
credit upon those who have had charge of its interests. Daxpg 
the seventeen years of its existence as a Seminary, and tiie 
twelve years of its existence as a Seminary and Female Col- 
lege, the average annual attendance of students has been about 
three hundred and fifty. One hundred and three young ladies 
have graduated. It is estimated that at least five thousand 
different persons have received their education, in whale or 

- part, in this Institution, and have gone forth to represent it in 
the different professions and other occupations, and who gen- 
erally maintain honorable positions in society, while many 

~ have become eminent in learning, talents and piety. The most 

• jrigid economy has been observed in its expenditureSi and but 
tbw schools, if any, in this country, can show more abotidant 
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resoUfl from so small an expendkore of means. At the last 
flcsftion of the Legislature the charter was amended giving full 
College powers to the Institution, under which it is now organ- 
ized. Two hundred and ninety students have been in attend- 
ance during the past year. 

CORPORATION. 

J. W. Blanchard, Ionia; William Bort, Esq, Niles; Rev. S^ 
Clemens, Jr., Pontiac; A. Billings, Albion; Rev. A. M. Fitch, De- 
troit; Rev. M. Hickey, jDetroit; Rev. E. Holdstock, Battle Creek; 
Rev. H. Penfield, Litchfield; Rev. E. H. Pilcher, A»n Arbor; 
David Preston, Esq., Detroit; Rev. T. H. Sinex, Albion; tier. 
George Smith, Adrian; S. W. Walker, Esq., Kalamazoo. 

OFFICERS OF THE CORPORATION. 

S. W. Walker, Esq., President; Rev. M. Hickey, 1st Vice 
President; David Preston, Esq., 2d Vice President; Rev. T. H. 
Sinex^ Secretary; Rev. Wm. Farley, Treasurer; Rev. Wm. 
Farley, Agent. 

BOARDS OF visrroRS. 

Appointed by the State: Prof. D. C. Brooks, Ann Arbor; Rer. 
D. .0. Jacokes, Detroit; F. R. Williams, Esq., Albion. 

Appointed by the Detroit Conference: Rev. J. Blandhardi 
Dexter; Rev. B. Cocker, Ypsilanti; Rev. S. Calkins, Romeo; 
Bev. J. Russell, Disco; O.X). Robinson, Esq. 

Appointed by the Michigan Conference: Rev. J. Boynton, 
Lansing; Rev. M. A. Daugherty, Jackson; Rev. J. N. Dayton, 
Hastings; Rev. D. R. Latham, Grand Rapids. 

FACULTY. 

Rev. Thomas H. Sinex, D. D., President. Ptofessor of Morti 
Philosophy and Political Economy. 

Rev. Carmi C. Olds, A. M., Professor of Natural Sctenced. 

John Richards, A. M., Professor of Ancient Languages. 

Miss Julia F. Robinson, Principal of Female Department, 
Teacher of French and Fine Arts. 

Wm. P. Sidnam, Geo. S. Hickey, Tutors, 

Henry Meakin, Professor of Music. t 
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TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

I. — OF ADMISSION TO THE PKEPARATOKT COURSU. 



Candidates for admission to the Preparatory Deparmentmnst 
have acquired a knowledge of the primary studies, including 
Practical Arithmetic, Elementary English Grammar, and Modem 
Geography. 

* II. — OP ADMISSION TO THE CLASSICAL COURSE. 

Candidates for admission to the Classical Course must sastain 
an examination in the following studies: 

1. Higher Arithmetic, Geography, English Grammar, and 
Algebra through Simple Equations. 

2. Latin Grammar, CsBsar's ' Commentaries, Cicero's Select 
Orations, the First Book of Virgirs jEoeid, and Thirty Exer- 
cises in Arnold's Latin Prose Composition. 

3. Greek Grammar, Greek Reader, or an equivalent amount 
of Classical Greek, and Arnold's Greek Prose Composition. 

m.— OF ADMISSION TO THE SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 

Candidates for admission to the Scientific Course will bo 
examined in the following studies: 

English Grammar, Geography, Higher Arithmetic, and Alg^ 
. bra through Simple Equations. 

iy.--OF ADMISSION TO BLECnVE COURSES. 

Ladies and Gentlemen who do not wish to become candidates 
for a Degree, may be admitted to any regular Classep, provided 
iheir proficiency be such as not to embarrass the progress of 
the Classes which they propose to enter. 

• DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION. 

L — PREPARITURT DEPABTMSXT. 

The course of stady in this Department will extend through a period of 
two years, and will embrace all t ju studies required for admUsioQ to Iht 
Collegiate Department 
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n.— COLUEOUTB DEFABTMEST. 
CLASSICAL OOURSEL 



rntsT 


TSIB, (fBESHMEN.) 


Itr*t Term, 


jPir«< Ten^ 


Cicero de Amlcitia. 


English Language. 


Latin Prose ConipoBitioD. 


History. 


XfnophoD*8 Anabasis. 


Uniyersity Algebra. 


Universitj Algebra. 




Seewnd Tttm. 


Second Term. 


Cioero de Amicitia. \ 


Snglish Langaage. 


Latin Prow CompqsUioiL 


History. 


Tbucjrdides, 


Uniyersity Algebra. 


UniTersitj Algebra. 


* 


Third T«fm. 


Third Tmk. 


lAwf. 


Rhetorio. 


LfttiD Proaa Compotitlon. 


History. 


Thncjdidea. 


Geometry. 


QMmetry. 


• 


SBOOMD 


TUB, (SOraOMOBlS.) 


Flrii TVrm. 


FifU TmiL 


Horaee^Odei and Epodei. 


Bngllsh Literatare. 


HoDier'a Iliad. 


Bheuvio. 


Q«ometi7. 


Geometiy. 


otc9fM Tvmi* 


JStcond 2vfvi* 


Horaoe— Satires uid Epistles. 


Knglish Literature. 


Homer*B Iliad. 


Trigonometry. 


Trlgoaometrj. 


Sarveying. 


Third Term, 


Third T^mm. 


/oTeoal. 


Conic Sections. 


Plato*B Apology for Socrates. 


Analytical Geometry. 


Analytical Geometry. 


Rhetoric. 


Bhetorlc. 

* 


• 
• 


THIBO 


» TBAB, (JOKIORB.) 


Flr$t Term, 


Firti Term. 


French— Faflquelle's Method. 


French— Fes luellc'd Method. 


Greek — Eschylus. 


Cilculus. 


Physics. 


Fhjs'csL 


History. 


* Hiitory. 


Beeond Tnrn, 


Second Tifm, 


French Header. 


FreichBeider. 


Italia— Cicero. 


Astronomy* 
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Astronomy. .0li«inl8ti7. . 

Chemistry. ^ 

Third Term, Third Ttrm, 

Frenoh— NapokoB aaA Bftoine. French— NapoUoa and B«cine» 

Latin — Cioero. Botany. 

Botany. Ohemistry. 

Chemistry. 

POVBIH TBAB, (8KNI0B8.) 

Jtrti TVrm, Fini'T^hm. 

Ijatin<-«Terenoe. Philosophy. 

Greek— Eschylas. • 

PhUoeophy. 

Sieond 2Wii, Beeomd Ttrm* 

Philosophy. Philoeophy. 

Third IWm. Third Tma. 

PhQoflophy. Pjiilosophy. 

Iflneralogy. Mineralogy. 

Geology. Geology. ' 

Ladies will be i^outted to the foregoing conrses of study on 
the same conditions a^ gentlemen; equal, facilities will b^? 
afforded them, and the same honors will be conferred wheat 
ihey shall have completed' tbeir* studies. A good knowledge 
of Drawing' and Painting, or of Instrumental Music, will be 
deemed equivalent each to two of the above prescribed studies^ 
their selection being made by the Faculty. 

m^ — DSPARTMBMT OF FINE ARVS, 

Li this Department will be taught Penciling, Crayoning; 
Painting in Oils and Water Colors, etc. 

IV. — ^DEPABTlfBNT OF MUSIC. 

In this Department will be taught Music on the Piano, MeIo> 
deon and Guitar.^ 

In the Department of Fine Arts and Music, extra charges at 
the usual rates, will be made. No literary qualifications are 
required to enter them. Student^enteriug these Departmenta 
are expected 'to conform to the general rules of the Institation. 



Fm% Term o£ GoUe^^ Year begifte Tttwisdagrr Amgn»^ 26« 

.Kic0l Teria doBe» Wednesday^ Deoember 8. 

Socoad Term begiAs Timreday Deoeifrber 4; 

Second T«rm closes WeddMSday, March 18^ 1648s 

Third Term begins Thursday, March 26. 

Third Term closes Wednesday, June 17. 

Kegi^lar exercises are suspended during the Bolidays. 

A. vacation <ff one Week is taken at the close of the Second* 
T6rm. ' . 

fixaminations are held at the close of the Second and l^hifd'^ 
Terms. 

Oommencement ezeroitM^ w^ heVS^ ^^ttib close of the Third 
Tim. , . 

The g^rertiiheTtt df the Insttttitfoii iis pareiit&I'in chanict^/'^ 
yet decided' ahd' ^m. Fully pers uAdefd that ' a pute ^ moirttl ' iik-' ' 
fluetice is'^^sential to in tefnal peace and prosperky, its ofiScerd' 
and teachers will employ every reasonable' prec&atioii t5 beget^ 
and preserve in all the departmeHfls (^ the school, a healthy 
8t44a of moral feeling, and na.student will be retained in the 
Insiitutioii who shidl have bie^ome regardless' of ; ita rnleSy <Mr' 
who, by indolent habits or a vicious character, shall exert all < 
influence unfavorable to good order. . 

Parents and Guardians are requested not to furnish their' 
children or wards with pocket money, but deposit money with 
some citizen or member of the Faculty, to be expended only 
foT things necessary for their ^convenience and comfort. 

APPARATUS. 

The Institution is furuished with suitable apparatus in' the 
departments of Astronomy, Philosophy and Chemistry. It has 
also a respectable cabinet of Minerals, to which additions are 
being made from time to to time. 
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LVCTI7RS3. 

A course of Lectures will be deliirered each term on Natural 
Philosophy and Chemistrj. The necessary expenses accruing 
for experiments must be borne by the class. Besides these, 
numerous Lectures on Science, History, Education, &c., &% 
are gratuitously delivered for the benefit of the students. 

UBRART AND BEADING B001C3. 

The Library contains about 1,000 volumes, to which students 
have access by paying twenty- five cents per teri^. The Read* 
ing Boom is furnished with some of the first periodicals from 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Cincinnati, and also willi 
the leading American and Foreign Reviews. 

UTEBAST ASSQGIATIOKS. 

The Oleoer Fdlows, EcLecHcs, Young Ladietf AssociaHm, and 
AihenioBcks Society, are literary circles formed for improve- 
ment in the art of composilion« Periodicals are published 
monthly by each of these Societies, under tihe name of the 
American PdoponcM, the JEdectic Beview, the Toung Ladietf 
Casket, and the Athenosum. 

BBUQIOUS ^OOIRIBS. 

The BtUe Qom and Missionary Society, are societies for cul- 
tivating Biblical knowledge and promoting religions enter* 
prises* ^ 

OENEBAL EXEBCISES. 

Weekly exercises are required in composition and declama- 
tion on the part of gentlemen, and weekly exercises in compo* 
gition in the female department 

teachers' departhent. 

Gentlemen and ladies who are preparing themselves for 
teaching, will receive, in the fall term, in addition to the ordi* 
nary instruction in the recitation room, special instruction Ia 
regard to the theory and practice of this profession, and in all 
subjects necessary for their thorough qualification as teacheim. 
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STANDIKO OF 8TUDKNTS. * 

A record of the attendaDce of stadents upon their various 
fichool duties, of their general deportment, and of their progress 
in studies pursued, is carefully kept by all the teachers, a sum* 
mary of the results of which is publicly read in the chapel at 
the close of each term. Parents and guardians will also re- 
ceive printed bills at the close of each term, when requested, 
exhibiting the standing of their children and wards in pun6- 
taidity, deportment and scholarship. 

REQUIREMENTS AND PROHIBITIONS. 

The following abstract of the Bulea and BegrdaHons, exhibits 
the reqairements and prohibitions which must be observed by 
every student. No person need apply for admission who can* 
not, or will not, comply with them. 

BXQUIRBMBNTS. 

Begistry of name and settlement of fects at the oAce, t» 
mtwince. 
Strict observance of stady hoars. 
Prompt and regular attendance at recitations. 
Faithful preparatioa in composition and declamation. 
Punctuality at> morning and evening prayers in the chiq)eL 
Attendance at church twice on the Sabbath. 
Strict observance of the rights of property. 
Attendance at Examinations, Exhibition and Gommencemenii 

PROHIBITIONS. 

Clamorous noise or other disturbance in or near the college 

buildings. 

Yisiting during study hours or on the Sabbath. 

Tho use of intoxicating drinksi, or tobacco in any form. 

Profane or obscene language, or playing at games of chance. 

Visiting groceries or public places of entertainment. 

Unpermitted association of ladies and gentlemen. 

Gunpowder, fire-arms, or deadly weapons of any kind, on the 

premises. 

6 
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Vocal Music; Miss Mary J. Andrews, Principal of the Ladies^ 
Department and Instructor rn French. 

At this time about seventy five students were in attendance. 
A Freshman class, one in the Ladies Course, and another in the 
Senior Preparatory course, were ^rmed, together with the 
usual classes in the common branches. 

lu respect to the work accomplished in the education of 
youth, Olivet cannot, of course, claim as extended results as 
older and wealthier institutions of learning; yet even here, es- 
pecially when rightly estimating the limited resources at the 
command of the Trustees, and the obstacles to be removed or 
surmounted in progress of the enterprise, the friends of Olivet 
have no reason to feel disappointment 

During the fourteen years now elapsed since " Olivet Instil 
tute" was chartered, probably more than 1,500 youth have, for 
a longer or shorter period, been connected with the school Of 
this number many have been prepared for business, many 
others for admission to college elsewhere, or to professional 
schools; Students, prepared wholly or in part here, havs 
graduated with honor at the State University, Oberlin, Dart- 
mouth, Yale and other colleges. Not a few whose intellectual 
training was received here, are now successful lawyers and 
p.hysicians, honored ministers of the gospel and trfficient teach- 
ers. The intellectual offspring of Olivet^ also, are found in 
large numbers in the National army, and the soil of the battle- 
field has been repeatedly reddened by their blood. 

In accordance with the plan of the founder, Olivet has al- 
ways been the friend and foster mother of poor and stuggling 
students. Most of her pupils have been dependent upon their 
own personal resources; upon the labor of their hands, in 
many instances, while securing an education. It has never 
been disreputable here for a student to harden his hands in the 
field, or for another to weary herself with hired toil in the 
household. Many persons now occupying positions of honoris 
ble usefulness in life, will attribute their advancement to the 
intellectual stimulus and sympathy given them here. 
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But perhaps the most impottant work which Olivet has ac- 
complished for her patrons and society, can be best seen in the 
molding moral and religious influence which she has steadily 
exerted over her pupils; in the record of new and nobler life 
begun here; of higher motives aroused; of holy aims and noble 
Christian character formed. It has always been the aim of 
the instructors, in all the service they rendered their pupils, 
practically to obey the injunction of Christ, to seekjimt of all 
the Kingdom of Heaven. Hence, during the eighteen . years 
which comprise the history of Olivet, very few terms of study 
have elapsed without'^special^ religious interest in the school, 
and public profession by students of personal religion. 

And the results already indicated assume a larger importance 
when the meagerness of the resources employed is tukcn into 
{he account. As the^Trustees declare in their first catalogue, 
poverty has always been the endowment of Olivet. The 
founders began their work with little besides their strong arms 
and stronger hearts. The ground on which the village stands 
was cleared and most of the College edifices have been erected 
by the self-denying eflforts of the "colonists" and their tuccess- 
ors, aided, indeed, to some extent by the liberality of the 
Christian public. In the midst of poverty, disappointment and 
difficulty they have still toiled on, because ihey believed the work 
to he of the Lord. 

And such an enterprise must, of necessity, have exerted an 
important influence on primary education in' that region of 
country from which it chiefly derived its patronage. Many of 
the students here have been such as compose the more advauctd 
classes of scholars in the common schools, and many others 
have been practical teachers. Not less than flfly teacheip, for 
the common schools of the State, have frequently gone iorth 
from Olivet in a single year. Lectures upon the methods of 
teaching, and Normal exercises, have always constituted an 
important feature in our plan of instruction. And it is also 
.believed that the genial moral atmosphere of the school, has 
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exerted the moflt salcrtary infiu'enoe upon the teachers here pr^ 
pared, in fitting them for their responsible duties. 

Of course, the College is very much affected by the disas- 
trous civil war now raging, diminishing our resources and 
withdrawing our pupils. The war and circumstances growing 
out of it, haye temporarily broken up and scattered our classes 
in the Collegiate department. Tet, in spite of the withdrawal 
of young men by the war, we have now a larger number of 
students, in the aggregate, than at any time previous since our 
present charter was obtained. 

As yet no class from any of our prescibed courses of study, 
excepting the College Preparatory, has been graduated. A 
class of young ladies, haying now nearly completed the as- 
signed curriculum of study, will be graduated next spring. 

Since the commencement of the ciyil war, of necessity some 
encroachment has been made on the invested funds of the Col- 
lege. The property of the College, including buildings, lands, 
village lots, library, apparatus, etc., after excluding all our in- 
debtedness, is estimated at the probable value of $35,000 to 
$40,000. The resources of the College are believed to be ade- 
quate to our immediate necessi^es; and to meet the demands 
of an increased patronage and our future wants, it is hoped 
the same benign Providence who has so oft^i intervened in our 
poverty and perplexity, will again provide. 

A plan for securing a permanent endowment by the sale of 
scholarships, has been devised, but its executio& is deferred by 
the National troubles. 

The College is now without a President^ Rev. M. W. Fairfield 
having resigned in 1860, on account of ill health. The duties 
of the President are distributed among the other members of 
the Faculty. The Faculty, at the present time, is composed of 
the following gentlemen: 

Rev. 0. Hosford, A. M., Professor of Mathematics and As- 
tronoray. 

Rev. J. M. Barrows^ A. M., Professor of Botany and Ghemitoirj 
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Rev. N J. MorriaoD, A. M., Professor of Greek and Mental 
Philosophy. 

Oscar M. Carrier, A. B., Professor of Latin and Rhetoric. 

Hiss Mary J. Andrews, Principal of the Ladies' Department, 
'and Instructor in French. 

Rev. W. U. Benedict, Secretary and Treasurer. 

It is an especial aim of the Instructors to furnish peculiar 
facilities for acquiring such knowledge of the Classics as is 
•requisite for admission to the best American Colleges. The 
course c/ study, including requisite advancement in English 
studies, preparatory to admission to the Collegiate Department 
hero or elsewhere, extends through three years of thorough 
study, and is believed to be as complete as that in any Classi- 
cal school in New England. 

How far the cflForts of the instructors to make this depart- 
ment, as well as others, worthy of enlightened patronage, have 
beien successful, is shown in the subjoined testimony of the 
Visitors, appointed by the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion : 

*< We have been present at most of the Examinations in the 
different departments of study connected with this Institution, 
and are free to express our great gratification at the evidence, 
which lias 'everywhere met us, of the very thorough and accu- ' 
rate method of instruction, and of the manifest proficiency of 
the. pupils, in the branches which they have pursued, and we 
feel free to say that in regard to the method of instruction in 
the Greek and Latin Languages, and in the higher branches of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, here taught, we are ex- 
ceedingly pleased. 

" We express as our deliberate judgment, that, in respect to 
tlie above studies. Olivet may justly take rank with our best 
Institutions, East or West. In all the abbve respects, and in 
respect to the healthful moral tone here existing, we commend 
this Institution to the patronage of the public.*' 
{^ The Visitors for the College year 1861-2, are— 
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Eev. Dr. H. D. Kitchel), of Detroit; 

Bey. G. S. Armstrong, of Lansing; 

Rev. S. W. Streeter, of Union City. 

The Terms of the College commence respectivelj on the 
fourth Thursday in September, the second day of Januarj, and 
the fourth Thursday in March. 

Tuition in Common English branches, is $3 50, and in Higher 
English and the Languages, $5 00, each term. 

Young men preparing for the Christian ministry, are cordially 
welcomed to all the privileges of the Institution, free of charge 
for tuition. 

In conclusion, permit us to say that, notwithstanding the loss 
and embarrassment we suffer from the war, we still find much 
to encourage us in our arduous undertaking — the increase of 
students at the present time, and the increasing favor with 
which our work is regarded by the public. 

In behalf of the Trustees of Olivet College. 

0. HOSFORD, Chairman. 

Olivbt College, Oct. 22, 1862. 



REPORT OF visrroRS. 

To the Hon. J. M. Oreqort, Supf. of Pviblic Imtruciion : 

The committee appointed to visit Olivet College, discharged 
that duty, spending June 24th and 25th, in a diligent examine 
tion of the several classes, and of the general plan and cap^ 
bilities of the institution. Rev. Messrs. Strceter, Armstrongf 
and Kitchel were in attendance on nearly all the examinations^ 
and the undersigned was appointed to report in behalf of the 
committee. 

Olivet College in its location offers every advantage whicli 
can be secured from a retired and quiet position, while at the 
same time it has aroupd it all the helps that can be rendered 
by a thriving rural village, devoted to the interests of its aco^ 
inary. It is situated 12 miles north of Marshall, remote from 
temptations and diversions, and yet surrounded by the thrift of 
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m qiiiet and moral communitj, preMnting every help for bealib- 
fal and uninterrupted study. 

As to healthy we see no reason why this is not regarded as 
•eligible as any rural spot in the State. With increasing age 
and the improyements which are going forward, Olivet pre- 
sents every attraction which can be found in a secluded villagOi 
orderly, religious, earnestly devoted to its college^ and free from 
any special exposure to disease. 

The ladies' hall is now completed, and it is a commodious and 
elegant brick builditfg, affordiiig ample accommodations and 
spacious rooms for 50 to 60 young ladies, with a boarding de- 
.partment under the same roof, and every provision for superin- 
ieodenee and comfort. Every opportunity is afforded for the 
thorough education of young ladies, to any extent embraced in 
ibe academic or collegiate course. 

A separate edifice affords rooms and accommodations for Uie 
male students. 

Your conmiittee attended assiduously on the several examina- 
tions, and are happy to report, that for thoroughness and intel- 
ligent mastery of each topic of study, they were more than 
satisfied with what they witnessed. It woald be impossible to 
specify all that deserves commendation ; and yet something 
more than a general commendation is due The, classes in 
English Grammar, Algebra, and Latin Lessons,' under the in- 
49truction of Miss Andrews, exhibited proiifs of careful training 
and good proficiency. Those in Geometry, Trigonometry and 
Natural Philosophy, under Prof. Hosford, deserve high com- 
mendation for their exactness and familiarity with the ad- 
vancea studies in which they were examined proving a full 
mastery of all that was preliminary and fundamental in those 
branches. In these studies and in the classics, it would be dif- 
ficult to find a system of instruction more perfect than is seen 
here. Profs. Morrison and Carrier instruct the more advauced 
classes in Latin and Greek. Your committee believe that the 
most eminent schools abroad can scarcely afford better oppor- 
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tunitiefl thsn are fonnd here, for aoquiring olaisicai aconraoj 
and an entire mastery, root and branch, of the Latin and Oreek 
tongaes. To the minutest points of etymological strncture, ao- 
cent, prosody, and graceful rendering, we can commend the 
style of instruction which we witnessed, as deserving of all 
praise and a most liberal patronage. Prof. Barrow conducted,, 
much to our gratification, the examination of the class in 
Botany. 

Oliret OoUege should especially win the fayor of those who 
crave for their sons and daughters the b^st security for a sound 
and healthful Ohristian culture. A religious influence per- 
vades this institution ; and these three assurances, we think, 
may be felt by all who place their children here : That they will 
incur as little as possible of temptation to evil ; that a genial 
and enlightened Christian influence will surround them ; and 
that the work of education will be set forward as thoroughly 
as at any other institution that can be named. 

The young men who would have formed the OoUege classes 
were gone to the war. 

Altogether, we ai-e happy to report so favorably; and we ac- 
knowledge the gratification we have taken in discharging this 
visitation. 

All of which we respectfully submit, In behalf of the com- 
mittee. 

H. D. KITCHEL. 

Detroit, July 19, 1862. 



COLON SEMINARY. 

RBIOBT OF TBUSTBKS. 



To the SuperifUendent of Pvblic Instruction: 

Sir: — Please find the following report of the Colon Seminary: 
This institution was organized on the 19th of May, 1858, vritli 
a capital stock of $5,000; $1,000 of which was paid up, and 
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with which the Trustees procured a building for school pur- 
poses. The attendaoce the first year was 149; the second, 13^1; 
the third, 135; the fourth, 131. It will be seen that notwith- 
standing the distracted and excited state of the country the 
last year, our school has kept its numbers good. Had there 
been the usual peace and quiet, we should doubtless h^ve had 
an increased attendance. Ther fall term for the present year 
IB affected to a considerable extent by the war. Very many of 
omr young men have enlisted, and our pupils at present are 
mostly ladies. We expect, however, an accession of young 
men later in the season. 

With many of the stockholders, this enterprise was an ex- 
periment; but it has now proved a success, and they have come 
forward and increased the capital stock* to over $8,000. We 
are now erecting a brick building, 34 by T5 feet on the aground 
and three stories high, for school purposes, to be ready for use 
at the commencement of the next school year, which, when 
furnished with furniture, school apparatus, &c., and its corps of 
teachers, will, we think, offer great / inducements to young 
lAdies and gentlemen who are seeking a more thorough course 
of instruction than is offered at our public schools generally. 

Our location* is at the village of Colon, St. Joseph county, 
Mich., eight miles from Burr Oak, on the Michigan Southern A 
Northern Indiana Railroad, in the centre of a rich, fertile, and 
healthy region as can be found in the St. Joseph Valley, etb- 
embracing a population of between three and four hundred 
inhabitants. . ^ 

Text Books in use: Orthoj^raphy — Saunders' Speller. Read- 
ing — Xational Readers. Mathematics — Stodard's Mental 
Arithmetic, Davies School Arithmetic, Davies University Ari^ 
metic, Davies' Elementary Algebra, Davies' University Alge* 
bra, Davies' Legendre. Geography— Montieth, McNalley't. 
Grammar— Sill'fei Synthesis, Clark's Grammar. Physiology — 
Cutler's. Philosophy — Parker's. Book Keeping — Mayhew's; 
Latin— Andre wi^& Stodard's Latin Grammar, Andrews' Reader 

N 



The above report is, perba|>8, sufficient. Too can use what 
ja of serfice to yon. If more is needed we will commnnicate 
with yon. 

Tonrs respectfully, 

GHAS. L. MILLEB, 
WM. F. BOWMAN, 
^ WM- B.. £GK^ 
A. J. KINNE, 
ADAM BO WEB, 
H. K. FABBAND, 
F. FABSONS, 

Trustees. 
Colon, September 16, 1862. 



DETBOIT FEMALE SEMINABY. 

REPORT OF FBINCIPAL. 

To the Superintendent qf FuUic Instruction of Michigan: 

Sm — Conforming to the requisitions of the statutes requiring 
annual reports of the various schools within the State of Mich- 
gan, I submit for your inspection the following statistics of the 
Detroit Female Seminary for the school year, which terminated 
the first of July last. 

This institution was chartered in 1859, and was under the 
charge of the Bev. J. Y. Beane till his late illness, which tei^ 
minated fatally one year since. For this reason no report was 
made during the last year of his connection with the Seminary. 
My labors as Principal of this Institution commenced in Sep- 
tember, 1861. I find the course of study embraced in three 
departments — Primary, Academic and ^Collegiate — and these, 
again, embrace several classes. The range of studies extend- 
ing through these departments is comprehensive and judiciooBy 
securing to the graduate a well grounded education in the 
English branches, Ancient and Modern Languages, Yocal and 
Instrumehtal Music, Painting and Drawing. • 
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The nnmber of different pupils in attendance the past year 10 
96; ayeragiug 66 each quarter. 

Branches studied: Natural Philosophy, It; Intellectual Phi- 
losophy, 23; History of England, 22; History of the United 
States, 20; AlgQ)>ra, 15; Piano, 20; Private Yocal Lessons, 9; 
Ouitar, 8. All attended to Arithmetic (Mental and Written,) 
Reading, Spelling, Writing, and Ybcal Music. 

The Natural Sciences were illustrated by suitable apparatus 
— the Modem Languages taught by native teachers. 

The estimated value of the real estate is $15,000. The In- 
stitution is not endowed; the teachers depend upon the receipts 
of tuition for their remuneration. Seven teachers were em> 
ployed in the various departments last year. Amount of tuition 
received, about $3,500. 

BATES OF TUITION. 

Primary Department, per year (40 weeks), $20; Academic, 
$86 to $44; Collegiate, $48 to $56. 

The Text Books used correspond as nearly as consistent ^ith 
those adopted by the Board of Education of D<'troit and by the 
State Normal School at Ypsilanti. The Institution is examined 
twice a year by the Trustees and a Select Committee appointed 
for the purpose. The school year commences the first Monday 
in September and closes the last week in June. The months of 
July and August are vacation, and a recess of two weeks is 
given at the Christmas holidays. 

In conclusion, I would say that the school compares favora- 
bly with others in ability and advancement; but not quite up 
to our best schools in average attendance and punctuality. 

Very respectfullyi 

J. T. PEARL. 

Detroit, October 3, 1862. 
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GERMAN ENGLISH SCHOOL, DETROIT. 

REPORT OF PRINCIPAL. 

To the SuperifUehdent of Fvblic Insiruction of the State of MuH^ 
igan: 

Dear Sir — In compliance with yonr request^ I herewith send 

you the following statement respecting the Geiinan English 

School in Detroit. 

HI8T0RT OF THE IN8TITCTI0N. 

In the year 1856 a nnmber of Germans petitioned the Sdiool 
Board of this Oity to appoint a few German teachers in the 
public schools, in order that their children might be instructed 
in German, as well as English. 

As their petition was not answered,* the feasibility of estab- 
lishing a School .at their own expense, was often discussed, 
which discussion finally resulted in the organization of " The 
German English School Association," having for i{s object the 
establlBhment of a School in wh|ch both German and English 
shQuld be taught; and in which instruction should be given in 
the various branches of knowledge necessary for the discharge 
•of the duties of life. 

The meeting at which the constitution was adopted, was 
held December 23d, 1856, and the following studies were pre* 
scribed, vis: Reading and Spelling, (German and English,) 
Arithmetic, Geography, Natural History, General History, 
Writing, Singing and Drawing. 

Owing to the limited means of the Association, but one 
teacher was to be employed the first year.' The School opened 
in a small frame building, May 1st, 1857, H. Krecke, Teacher. 

During the summer months we had an attendance of sixty 
pupils. In the winter of 1857-8, the number of pupils was 
seventy-^ight, and the School was removed to a larger room. 

During this time a new frame house was built; and in Septe 

. . • 

•Section 4, Article 18, of the Oonstitation of the SUte of lHohlgan declares that " all 
fltractlon In the Primary Schools shall bo condocted In the English Isafiiags." 
ooorse, rendered the grsBtlng of the petition imposilblew— [Dbp. Sdr. 
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her, 1858, a second teacher, Mr. 0. Watz, was engaged, and a 
second class organized; besides which, there was established 
an industrial department for girls. 

In the winter of 1858-9 we had 103 pupils. Inconsequence 
of this increase, our Association deemed it necessary to engage 
a thifd teacher, especially with regaid to the English langnage. 
Mr. Charles Borgman was appointed, and a third class insti- 
tuted. In May following, instruction commenced in three dis- 
tinct classes, each haying a separate room, with the necessary 
afiparatus. 

In tiie summer of 1859 we had 109 popils, and the fdlkwkkg 
winter a few more. 

In May, 1860, M. Jul. Melchers, a Detroit Artist, (Sculptor,) 
. was appointed Drawing Master of our School. This suihmer 
we numbered 131 pupils. This increase rendered it necessary 
to provide a larger building, and our present commodious 
school house was erected to meet the demand. This building 
is of brick, three stories high. On the first floor are two large 
rooms and a small one; on the second floor, four rooms; and an 
the third, a large hall. The rooms on the first and second 
floors are 12 feet between joints; the hall, 16 feet, and all well 
ventilated. 

As the number of pupils continued to increttse, and as most 
of them belonged to the lowest, third class, it became neoesaary 
to divide this class. This was done in May, 1868, and a fourth 
class established, a teacher having been appointed. 

In the mbnth of August, 1862, Mr. Charles Borgman resigned 
his situation, and his pla^e was immediately filled by Mr. H. 
M. Hale, formerly Principal of one of the city schools of Nash* 
ville, Tennessee. 

PRESENT CONDITION. 

At present we have about two hundred pupils, in four dis- 
tinct classes, with the followiog corps of teachers: Fl. Erecke, 
Principal, a Watz, H. M. Hale, H. fiaanle; Jnl. Mekhen, 
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Teacher of Drawing; Miss L. LeaBchnery tiuperintendent of 
the Industrial School. 

That you may better judge of the harmony of the operation 
of our school with other sehools, I subjoin our course of study, 
remarking that some of the branches are taught orally, 
entirely: 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

rOUBTH CLASS. 

This GluB is oompoeed of the yoongest of onr School, the Goaifle df Study 
btiog about one year: The Elements of Beading. (German only,) Phonetio 
Method; Mental Arithmetic; Oal L^'^soQs in the Use of the Germm Lan- 
gnage; Writing on slates; Singing; Memorising short poems; Industrial 
School for Qii-ls. 

Tirr BOOKS. 

Lebensbilder No. 1; Reading Cards and Picture Cards. 

THIRD CLASS. 

The Course occupies aboat two years: Reading, Grerman and English; 
Spelling and Defining; Arithmetic; Nataral History; Object Lessons; Writing 
on Slates and in Copy Bookfi; Singing; Recitation of short Poems; Indns- 
trial School for Girlsi 

TSXT BOOKS. 

Leiebneh No. 2 vonPetermann; Primer First and Second Reader. (Parker 
and Watrons); RelTelds Rechnenbach No. 1, and RelTelds Llederbneh. 

SECOND OULSS. 

Course of Stody about two ye^ Reading and SpelHtg (German and 
Snglisb); Grammar (German and English); Declamation (German and Eng^ 
jUh); Translations from German into English and ft-om English into German; 
Arithmetic; Greography; General History; Natural History; Smging; Pen- 
manship and Drawing; Industrial School for Girls. 

TEXT BOOKS. 

Parker's Second and Third Readers; Parker and Watson's Elementary 
Speller; CornelI*s Prim.; Geography; Practecbes Lebrgang; der Engteachea 
Sprache No. 1; Oelscblager's Lesebuch No. 2; Reffeld^s Rechnenbuch No. 2, 
and Reffeld's Llederbuch. 

FIBAT CIJLfiS. 

Course of Stady about two years : Grammar (German and English); Read.* 
Ing and Spelling (Gtermanand En^liBl); Composition and Declamation 
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i/'- " 

(CknnaD •ad English); Arithmetic; Geometry; History of Religions; Gen- 
eral History; Geography; Natural l^bilosophy ; Translations from German 
into English and ** vice versa ;" Singing ; Penmanship and Drawing; Indus- 
trial School for Girls. ^ 

TEXT BOOKS. 

Parker's Fourth Reader; Olney's Geography and Atlas; Parker & Wat- 
son's National Pron. Speller ; Quatkenbos' First Lessons in Composition and 
Grammar; Ahn*8 Lehegang; der Englischen Sprache No. 2; Oelschlager's 
Lesebnch No. 8; Feldner's Deutche . Grammatik ; Kappi Leitladen; beim 
Untervichte in der Geschichte, Berthelts Naturlehre; RelTeld's Rechnenbaoh 
No. 3; Die Sterweg a Heusers Rechnenbuch No. 3 ; Reffeld's Liederbuoh. 

APPARATUS. 

Additions have gradually been made to onr apparatus, in the 
way of Globes, Ac, Philosophical Apparatus, &c., the latter of 
which has cost about $100. 

The present organization of the School may be sufficient, for 
a time; but if our number continues to increase as it has since 
its commencement, the Association intends to establish a sti * * 
higher class, for Latin, Greek and French. 

The present condition and prospects are good, the war, as 
yet, having had little or no effect upon the School. Our aim is 
'* strict discipline." Cleanliness of person and dress, obedience 
and order, are required. 

The object of our School is to enable the pupils to speak and 
write both languages correctly; and- we heartily endorse the 
sentiments of Mr. Mayhew, former Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, who says in one of his reports: *' It is the office of 
schools to give the youth a good education, such as is neces- 
sary to enable them to understand their rights, to enjoy their 
privileges,^ to discharge their duties, and properly to meet all 

* 

their obligations as citizens of a free State.'' 

FINANCES. 

The Association owns real estate, with buildings and appa- 
ratus, over and above its liabilities, to the value of upwards of 
$5,000. Its regular annual income is about $1,800. The in- 



8 
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<}Qme from extraordinary sources doEiDg the first six sioiiifts of 

the present year, was (650. Gash in the ireasary, at date, 

$150. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Yours, &c., 

H. KEECKE, 
« 

Principal Oerman EngliA SohooL 



YOUNG LADIES' SEMINARY AND COLLEGIATE 

INSTITUTE, MONROE. 

BEiroBT OF visrroRs. 

tTo the Hon. J. M. Greoort, SupL of Public Instruction: 

The undersigned Visitors, appointed to the Young Ladies' 
Seminary and Collegiate Institute, at Monroe, respectfully 
report that they attended the Annual Examination for the year 
1862, which commenced on Monday, June 16th, 18^2, and was 
continued Tuesday and Wednesday, following; likewise the 
Annual Commencement exercises, on Thursday, June 19th. 

The three departments into which the School is divided, the 
Preparatory, Academic and Collegiate, were severally exan^ 
Ined: The Preparatory in Primary Arithmetic, Primary Geog- 
raphy, Sounds of the English Language, Map Drawing, and 
"Object Lessons." The Academic Department in Analysis of 
"Words, Mental and Written Arithmetic, Descriptive Geography, 
Elements of Grammar, Map Drawing, History of the United 
States, and History of Rome. The Collegiate Department, in 
Higher Arithmetic, Elementary Algebra, Geometry, Astronomy, 
Natural Philosophy, Logic, Rhetoric, Butler's Analogy, Mental 
and Moral Science, Chemistry, Botany, Study of Words, An- 
cient History, Mythology, Geology, Study of Poetry, and Bng^- 
lish Literature, Anatomy and Physiology, Physical Geography, 
Analysis of Sentences, and French. 

The examination was extensive and thorough, and shcrwed 
that the pupils had learned how to study, to obtain the oontrol 
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of their own minds, so that their entire energies might be con- 
centrated upon any subject. When this is once done, the mat- 
ter of acquisition becomes easy and rapid. We esteem thai 
the best school in which this fundamental work is most thor- 
oughly done. Some Schools have too m\ich of the stuffing pro- 
cess— going over a great amount, and crowding into the young 
brain as much of this and thai as possible, so as to make a show 
of baring done great things. Of this, in our judgment, the 
onore the worse. Young girls, especially, are often ruined in 
health for life, by being pressed beyond measure in this way, 
and without getting any clear understanding of what they are 
endeavoring to learn. That system is the best, that most thor- 
oughly carries out the principle, that nothing shall be passed 
over until it is mastered. The pupils at this Institute, we are 
glad to say, appear to be drilled in Arithmetic until every prin- 
ciple is so familiar that Algebra becomes a plaything. And in 
this examination, we were happy to see so much evidence on 
the part of Teachers, of patient elementary drilling, as well in 
Mathematics as in the other studies which were intricatie and 
demanded thought. In English Analysis, in Rhetoric and Oom- 
position, the classes were examined upon the distinction in 
words, and their meaning and fprce. One of the classes in the 
Primary Department — a class of small scholars — have pra^o- 
ticed "Object Lessons," and appeared exceedingly well The 
Musical exercises on Wednesday evening, under the direction 
of Prof. Zeus, were of the very highest order, and exhibited on 
the part of the pupils of all ages who participated, very great 
and commendable proficiency. 

The senior class especially, exhibited gre^t proficiency in the 
studies in which it was examined, and their essays on com- 
mencement day were of great merit and made a fine impression 
upon a large and appreciative audience in attendance. They 
were excellent in thought and style, and were well read. 

We have no hesitation in saying that this is an excellent insti* 
Ration, where the daughters of the families of our State can obtain 
an accomplished and thorough education. It is in the hands 
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of teachers of abilily and experience, under the best of moral 
and religions influences, and in a most pleasant and healthy 
location ; and amidst a society distinguished for its high moral 
and cultivated character, and waere the very moderate expense 
brings the education of the young ladies of the State within 
the ability of neariy all our people. This institution is under 
the charge of the Rev. Erasmus I. Boyd, and th& members of 
the Faculty are — 

Bey. E. L Boyd, Principal and Professor of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy. 

Mrs. Sarah 0. Boyd, Principal. 

Miss Mary A. Griswold, teacher of Composition and History. 

Prof. G. C. Zeus, F. S. A., Instructor of Music, Drawing, Paint- 
ing and Gymnastics. 

Prof. Oeorge W. Perry, Mathematics and Natural Sciences. 

Miss Fannie Bartlett, English Language and Geography. 

Miss Kate Cunningham, Mathematics and Junior Department. 

Madame Josephine Clark, Teacher of French Language, 

Miss Maria Miller, Teacher of Music. 

The buildings for the accommodation of the pupils of the in* 
stitute are large and well ventilated, in winter warm and com- 
fortable, and will accommodate a large number of young ladies 
ip the best manner, and the grounds about the institute are 
handsomely and pleasantly laid out. There is a gymnasiam 
fifty feet in length and twenty-six in breadth, constructed near 
the Seminary buildings, furnished with all the apparatus usu- 
ally found in our modern gymnasiums, for the benefit of pupils 
exclusively. . • 

There is also connected with the institute valuable apparatus 

for illustrating the department of Natural Philosophy and 

Chemistry. There are ample accommodations for board in the 

Seminary buildings, under the immediate supervision of the 

principals of the institute. The course of study is extensive, 

and embraces all that the present advanced state of female 

education in our country demands. 

CHARLES NOBLE, 

D. T. ORENELU 
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KAISIN INSTITUTE. 

REPORT or AGENT. 

Superintendent of Pvblic Instmclion: ' 

Dear Sir: — la presenting a report of the past year, together 
with the history, present condition, and future prospects of 
Baisin Institute, a schedule only will be appropriate to serre 
your purpose. 

It is situated six miles east of the city of Adrian. Its aca« 
demic year consists of three terms of twelve weeks each. 
Number of students the past year, over ninety. Ages from 
14 to 25; a majority of whom had been teaching primary 
Bchools, or preparing themselves for that work. 

On account of its self-boarding system, and its healthy and 
quiet rural location, it invites those only whose object is 
thorough mental discipline. 

Principals of high moral and religious character, as well as 
scientific attainments, have ever been sought. 

We believe this Institute is doing a good work in moulding 
the character of youth for good, which is and ever Mas been its 
sole object and highest aim. 

It was founded in 1839 by Harvey Smith and Charles Havi- 
land, Jr. The former expended some $800 in erecting tempo- 
rary buildings,, to accommodate 45 or 50 students, upon the 
premises of the latter. Principals were secured from Oberlin 
College, who co-operated with its founders in untiring labors 
for the truest and b^st interests of all placed under their 
charge. Its doors are, and ever have been, open to all of good 
moral character, irrespective of sect, party, color or condition* 
It was in successful operation ten years; in which time, (March 
17th, 184*7,) it was acknowledged by our State Legislature, an 
incorporated Institute. It increased in public favor, although 
it suffered from reverses; one 'of which was the death of one 
of its founders, my husband, Charles Haviland, Jr. But others 
became interested in our school; and as the decay of our tem- 
porary buildings called for a new and more substantial one. 
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Jeremiah F. Dolbeare, as its acredited agent, receiyed sub- 
scriptions and donations, in $10 shares, for its erection, who, 
with its worthy Board of TruBtees, Elijah Brownell, Anson 
Backus, Samuel A. -Hubbard, William E. Warner, Stephen 
Allen, 0. Rogers, and Eliphalet Jones, aided by other friends, 
succeeeded in erecting and inclosing a commodious building, 
upon which was expended $900. But discouraging influences 
brought to bear upon the minds of stockholders induced them 
to defer its completion. The following year its Agent, Jere- 
miah F. Dolbeare, was removed by death; soon followed two of 
its Trustees. These, with other causes beyond control, seemed 
necessarily to postpone the completion of the aforesaid building 
until five years had elapsed, when surviving Trustees, remain- 
ing within reach of consultation, left me at liberty to finish and 
re-Dpcn Raisin Institute. With the aid of friends to the amount 
of $193, it was completed, and school opened with fair pros- 
pects. More room was needed. Another building of nearly 
equal size was purchased, removed a mile to our premises, and 
repaired for the accommodation of some thirty-five gentlemen 
students. 

The war is lessening the number of gentlemen students. 
Ihirty four who have attended this Institute, within two op 
three years, are in the battle field; yet we feel an assurance of 
our share of public patronage. 

TumoN* 

Common Branches, « $3 00 

and one higher, 3 50 

and two higher, 4 00 

Incidental Expenses, 60 

Boom Rent, per week, , 1S| 

Papils will receive instruction in Vocal Music gratis. 

I am hoping to make a transfer of Basin Institute, (my 
shares in it,) to suitable teachers, upon some permanent hMB^ 
as its multiform cares are a burden too great for the l(m# 
willow of fifty-three jears^ 



it 
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Tours for the holy caum of Education in its higheti and 

pureii aims. 

LAURA S. HAVILAND, 

Agent Bauin InMvie. 
Baisin Institute, Sept. 16, 1862. 



HILLSDALE COLLEGE.* 

REPOKT OF FBBSIDEMT. 

Hon. J. M. Okegory, Supt. of Public Inairuction: 

This institution became incorporated under the general col- 
lege laws of 1855; and its buildings were opened for the ad- 
mission of students in November of the same yean 

The capacity and plan of the institution, its success in the 
past, as well as its resources and, prospects for tiie future, may 
be sufficiently understood from the subjoined statements: 

BUILOINOS, kO, 

» 

The College edifice is of brick, four stories high besides the 
basement, embracing upwards of twenty public rooms, and one 
hundred and ten private rooms, sufficient for accommodating 
two hundred and twenty students. The building also affords 
boarding accommodations for an equal number. There are in 
addition, ample accommodations in private families, in the vi- 
cinity of the College, for several hundred more. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

The course of study in the different departments is as follows: 

PREPARATORY FOR COLLEGR 

FIRST TBAR. 

Stoddard's Intellectaal Arithmetic ; Robinson*! Higher Arithmetfo; Eo|^ 
lish Grammur ; Geography ; Hiutory of the United States ; Green's Analysis; 
Andrews' Latin Grammar; Reading. 

SECOND TXAB. 

Fall SVm.— Andrews' Latin Reader; Greek Grammar; English Aaalysls 
continued; Penmanship. 

WinUr Term —Latin Reader completed; Crosby's Greek Lessons; Qaack- 
enbos' English Gompo«ition. 

Spring 7Wfii.—C»flar'8 Commentaries; Greek LessonSi completed; Qoack* 

enbos' Natural Philosophy ; Reading. 

« ■ ' " * 

•This Btport was not r«MlT«d ia time for its more appropriate place wttb oilier Ooltoge 
Beporte. 
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niIRD TBJJL 

Fall TVrm.— Cioero*B Orations; Xenophon*! Anabaiifl; Aneient GeoffnpbT: 
Hitchcock's Physiology. » f /» 

WinUr TVrm.— Aaabasfs completed; Cicero's Select Orations, con tinned ; 
ElttSAeotary Algebra ; Penmanship. 

Spring Tfrm. —VirKil's iBiieid ; Greek Testament— portions of the Gos> 
pels; Kendrlek's Qreek OUendorf ; Robinson's Higher Algebra; Elocution. 

COLLEGE PROPER. 

FRESHMAN TBAB. 

Fall TVnn.— Sallast : Xenophon's Cyropsdia; Robinson's Higher Alga- 
bra, completed ; Latlu Prose Composition. 

IFin^tfr TVrm.— Latin Prose Composition; Robinson's Geometry; Anata- 
my and Physiology; De Seoectuce and De Amicltla. 

Spring TVrm.— Geometry and Conic Sections ; Gc^ek Testament; Greak 
Prose Composition ; Livy. 

SOPHOMORB TBAR. 

Fall T'tfrm.— Memorabilia and Greek Prose Composition ; Trigonometry; 
llensnration and Surveying; Sci^inoe of Government; Buok-Kenping. 

Winter Tsnii.— Cicero deOfflciis; Olmsted's Natural Philosophy; Whata- 
ly's Logic. 

luring TVrm. — Homer; Botany; Olmsted's Natural Philosophy, completed. 

JUNIOR TBAR. 

» 

Fall TVrm, — German ; Astronomy ; Whately's Rhetoric. 

Winter TVrm. — Machines' Oration on the Crown ; Chemistry ; German ; 
Political Economy. 

Spring TVrm. —German ; Demosthenes on the Crown ; Geology ; Leotureg 
'^m Natural Theology and Evidences of Christianity. 

8BNI0R TBAB. 

Fall TVrm.— Mental Philosophy; Xame's Elements of Criticism; GreA 
Testament — Epistles; Constitution of United States. 

Winter T'«rm.— Mental and Moral Philosophy ; Horace ; Gfaemlstiy ; Bai- 
ler's Analogy. 

luring TVrm.— Lleber's Political Ethics ; Alison on Taste ; Yattel's Lawv 
of Nation!. 

Weekly exercises in Composition, Declamation, and Extempore Speaking, 
throughout the entire course. 

ENGLISH AND SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 

PRBPARATORT. 

Intellectual Arithmetic; Robinson's Higher Arithmetic; English Gram- 
mar; Geography; History of United States; Robiiisoo^H Elementary Algebra; 
Robinson'8 Higher Algebra; Reading and iSlocntion; Analysis; Quackenbos' 
English Composition ; Penmanship. 

FIRST TBAR. 

• Fall T'erm.— Robinson's Higher Algebra, completed ; Quackenbos' Natoral 
Philosophy ; Latin Grammar ; English Analysis, continued, and Quaokenboa' 
' English Composition, complnted. 

Wi^iUer Term — RobiuHon's Geometry; Latin Reader; Anatomy and Physl* 
ology ; Ancieat HiHtory and Geography. 

luring rtfrm. — G<^ometry and Couic Sections; Cttsar's Commentarief 
Geography of the Heavens. 



Fall TVrm. ^Trigonometry; Mensuration and Surreying; Oicert>'s Or»- 
tibn; Saienoe of Government; Book Keeping. 

Winter TVrm ~ Whately's Logic ; Olmsted^ Natural Philosophy ; Clcero'a 
Orations, eontlnned. 



Spring TWifi.— Olmsted's Natural Philoaophy, coo^leted; Botany; Yixw 

THIRD TBJLIU 

Fall Term; — ^Whatelj's Rhetoric ; Astronomy; Grerman. 

Winter ^Vrm.'^Chemistry ; Physical Geography; Political Economy; 
German. 

Spring 7Vrm.~Oeo1ogy and Mineralogy; Lectnres on Evidences of Ghria- 
tianity; Natnral Theology; German, continued. 

FOURTH TSAR. 

Fall Term, — Mental Philosophy; Eame's Elements; Gonatitntion of 
United States. 

ITtn/tfr r«fi».— Mental and Moral Philosophy; Chemistry; fiiitler*t 
Analogy. 

J3bring TVrm.^Lieber's Politloal Ethics ; Alison on Taste ;' YattePs Lawi 
of Nations. 

Weekly exercises in Composition, Declamation and Extempore Speaking, 
throoghout the course. 

LADIES' COURSK 

PREPARATORY. 

laiellectual Arithmetic; Robinson's Higher Arithmetic; English Oran*' 
mar; Geography; History of United States; Elementary Algebra; Robin- 
son's Higher Algebra ; Reading; EDglisb Analysis; Quackenbos' Rhetoric; 
Latin Grammar ; Quackenbos' Natural Philosophy; Penmanship. 

FIRST TEAp. 

Fall Term. — Robin6on*B Higher Algebra, completed ; English Analysis ; 
Andrews' Latin Grammar and Reader. 

Winter Term. — Geometry; Ancient History and Geography; Anatomy 
and Physiology ; Latin Reader, continued. 

Spring Term. — Geography of the Heavens ; Geometry and Conic Sections; 
GwNur's Commentaries. 

SECOND TKAR. 

Fall Term. — Trigonometry and Mensuration; Science of Government ; 
Cicero's Orations; Book Keeping. 

Winter 7<frm.— Whately's Logic; Olmsted's Natural Philosophy; Fas- 
qnelle^s French System. 

Spring TVrm— Botany; Natural Philosophy, completed; Fasqnelle's 
French System, continued. 

THIRD TEAR. 

Fall Term. — Astronomy ; Whately's Rhetoric ; French Reader. 
Winter TVrm.— Telemaque; Chpraistry; Political Economy ; German. 
Spring 7^6r7n.~Lectures on Evidences of Christianity and Natural Theol- 
ogy ; Geology and Mineralogy ; German, continued. 

FOITRTH TEAR. 

Fall TVrm.— Mental Philosophy; Eame's Elements; Constitution of 
United States. 
Winter TVrm.— Mental and Moral Philosophy; Chemistry; Bvtlert 

Analogy. 
Spring 7>rm.—Lieber'8 Political Ethics ; Alison on Taste; YattePsLawi 

of Nations. 

Weekly exercises in Composition, throughout the course. 

The following bo6ks are recommended for general use in the YarioQt 
courses of study : 

Webster's or Worcester's English Dictionary, unabridged ; Andrews^ Laiill 
Dictionary; Pickering's, or Liddell & Scott's Greek Lexicon; Anthon'g 
Classical Dictionnry, and Dfctionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities ; Aid* 
er's German Dictionary; Spiers' and Sarenne's French Dlctiooa^ ; BnUei^t. 
Ancient Atlas. 
9 
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TBBX8 or ADMIS8I0K, kO, 

Oandidates for admission to any department of the Institu- 
tion, must bring testimonials of good character; and those 
coming from other Institutions, certificates of honorable difl- 
mission. 

None are received under fourteen years of age, except by 
special permission from the Faculty; and no one is recognized 
as a member of the Institution until he has signed a pledge to 
observe faithfully all the laws and regulations of the College, 
during his connection therewith. 

Students are admitted at any time during the Term, if pre* 
pared to enter the classes already formed; but it is generally 
very much to the advantage of the student to be present 
promptly at the opening of each Term. And those in the reg^ 
nlar courses of study are expected to be present in all cases at 
the first recitation of their respective classes, unless leave of 
absence has been previously obtained. 

Public examinations are had at the close of each Term; and 
no leave of absence previous to examination is granted, tmless 
demanded by obvious necessity. In the case of minors, a 
written request from parents or guardians is required. 

GOUBSE OF OTUDY, DEGREES, A(0. 

The course of study is arranged as already set forth, in three 
different departments. Those completing the College Course, 
or its equivalent, receive the ordinary degree of A. B. Those 
completing the English Course, or its equivalent, receive the 
degree of Bachelor of Science. . 

Toung Ladies completing the Ladies' Course, receive 
the ordinary Diploma. Any young lady who chooses, may, 
with the advice of the Faculty, pursue the full College Course. 

The method of instruction in the common and higher English 
branches, has constant reference to the wants of those who 
design to teach, more or less; and during the Fall Term, a 
Oourse of Lectures on the instruction and management of 
common schools is delivered by one or more of the Faculty, to 
Buoh of the students as may choose to attend. 
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Tuition, in College department, $80 00 a year; in all other 
departments $20 00 a year. Scholarships may ordinarily be 
obtained so as to reduce this to $10 00. 

Soom rent from $2 00 to $8 00 a term. The rooms are fur- 
nished with stove, bedstead, table, chairs and closet. Each 
student furnishes his own bed and bedding, lights,- wood, &o. 

Incidental Expenses, from T5 cents to $1 00 per term. 

Board $1 50 per week. With use of tea and coffee, $1 TS* 

Tuition, Boom Rent and Incidentals payable a term in ad- 
yance. 

Those preferring to find, accommodation in private families^ 

♦ • • .'. 

can do so upon the same tdirms as in the College building. 

Board monthly in advance. 

Expenses are in many cases partially defrayed by what fho 
students receive for manual labor — the young ladies m the 
Boarding Department, and young men in various kinds of em* 
ployment. The regular expense for the Academic Year will 
ordinarily be from $85 to $100. 

Extra charges as follows: 
Instrumental Music (with use of Instrument) a term,.. $10 00 

Vocal Music, 60 

Penmanship, for 20 lessons, 1 00 

Drawing, for 30 lessons, 8 00 

Oil Painting, " « 6 00 

RELIGIOUS EX£BCISS8. 

All the students are required to attend prayers daily at the 
Chapel; and public worship at the same place on Sabbath after- 
noon. They are also required to attend regularly at some 
place of worship on Sabbath forenoon. Those who are of age 
select for themselves. Others are expected to attend at the 
College Chapel, unless their parents or guardians otherwise 
request. 

The Faculty of the Institution is as follows: 

Bev. Edmund B. Fairfield, LL. D., President 
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Bev. Ransom Dann, A. H:, Lecturer on Natural Theology 
and- Jividenoes of Ohristfanity. 

Rbt. Henry E. Whipple, A. M., Professor of Bhetoric, Eaglish 
Literature and History. 

Spencer J. Fowler, A. M. Professor of Mathematics and 
Nutttral Philosophy. 

Prof. James Dasoomb, A. M., M« D., Lecturer on Chemistry 
and Physiolgy. 

George McMillan, Ai M., Professor of Greek Language and 
Literature. 

Gyrus Jordan, A. M., Teacher of Latin and German Laa^ 
gnages. 

Miss Jane W. Hoyt, Principal of the Female Departmoit. 

In addition to these members of the Faculty, there are ordi* 
narily employed in the dHferent departments of the Institution, 
four other teachers, who devote their whole time to the work, 
and as many more, who are employed a part of the time. 

WKBZR AND CLAS8IFICATI0K OF STUDENTS. 

The seven annual Catalogues, which have thus far been pub- 
lished, furnish the following summary of the number of differ* 
ent students who have attended each Academical year: 

First Tear. 

College Department, 6 

Preparatory and Scientific Courses, 2t8 

Ladies' Course, 59 

Ladies' Preparatory, .* 150 

Whole number of Gentlemen, 284 

" " Ladies, .-. 209 

Tbtal, 498 

Second Tear. 

College Department^ • 14 

Preparatory and Scientific Courses, 332 

Ladies' Course, .' 59 

Ladies' Preparatory, It5 

Whole number of Gentlemen, • 846 

" " Ladies, 234 

Total. 680 
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SJiird Tear. 

OoU^^e Department) , . • . . 27 : 

Scientific Course, ; 19 

Preparatory Course,. 369 

Ladies' Course, 86 

" Preparatory, 11^ 

Whole number of Gentlemen, , , 402 

" " Ladies, 26T 

Total, 559 

.Fourth Tear. 

College Department, 61 

Scientific " 23 

Prieparatory " '3^4 

.Ladies' Course,. ^ • ., i©a- 

" Preparatory, , , , , ifto 

Whole number of Gentlemen, 401 

" " Ladies, 959 



/Total, .• • 6T0 

Fifth Tear. 

College Department, 68 

Scientific " 59 

Preparatory «' S29 

Ladies' Course, 92 

" Preparatory, 108 

Whole number of Gentlemen, 355 

" " Ladies, ^800 

Totei, li^ 

Sixth Tear, 

College Department, 66 

Scientific • ** 4^ 

Preparatory " 811> 

Ladies' Course, 92 

" Preparatory, 163 

Whole number of Gentlemen, ; 401 

" " Ladies, , , ..246 

Total, 562 
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Sevenffi Tear. 

College Deparhnent, 4f 

Scientific " 58 

Preparatory " 210 

Ladies' Course, 8f 

" Preparatory, 182 

Whole number of Centlemen, 300 

^ ** " Ladies, 225 

Total, 584 



COST OF BX7ILDIN0S, FLAK OF ENDOWMENT, GENERAL BEMAEKS. 

The College building, 262 feet in length, four stories aboye 
the basement, and yarying in width from 40 to 60 feet, waa 
erected in 1854 and 1855, at an expense .of about $50,000. It 
is pleasattty located upon a commanding site— embracing 20 
acres— just in the edge of the Tillage of Hillsdale. 

The Institution is engaged in securing an endowment^ by 
donation and the sale of Scholarships. About $100,000 hayo 
been thus far pledged for this purpose. 

The plan adopted, of the joint education of the sexes, has 
given the highest satisfaction to both Trustees and Faculty. 
The social intercourse of the sexes,- is of course carefully 
guarded; and we find that thus regulated by law, and coup 
ducted under the superyision of the Faculty, it exerts only the 
happiest influence upon all classes, and renders eyen the dis- 
cipline of the Institution more easy, rather than more difficult. 

"The war'' has sensibly diminished the number of students, 

from its yery beginning, in the spring of 1861. About one 

hundred who were students haye entered the army, and many 

more who had intended to be, haye gone to the defence of the 

country. Our hope is that they will not proye less yaliant and 

effectiye soldiers in the cause of CanstUuHonal OovemmerUf and 

Unttebsal Fbeedoic, as the result of the instruction which they 

have here receiyed. 

EDM. B. FAIBFIELD, 

' '-"-^ Presideni. 

.HOlsdale, Mich., Ntif ember, 1862. 



UNION SCHOOL REPORTS. 



' In view of the great importance and increasing interest of the 
Graded Schools — ^popularly termed Union Schools— of the State, 
it was deemed desirable to obtain Special Reports from the 
Officers or Principals of these Schools, for the better iniorma- 
tion of the public, as to what they are doing, and may be made 
to do, in elevating the standard of primary education, and dif- 
fusing the blessings of our School System to their widest ex- 
tenl A circular was therefore sent to the several Schools 
which are organized as Graded Schools, or are large enough to 
employ several teachers; and from several of those, Reports 
have been received. The Boards in districts not yet gradedi 
will find them of value in perfecting like organizations. Some 
of these Reports are written with very close reference to the 
topics, as numbered in the Circular; making it almost neces- 
sary to publish the same in this connection, fuUy to understand 
the Reports. 

GIBCULAR. 

Oftice of Pubuo Instbuchok, ) 
Lansing, August 14/A, 1862. ) 
Dear Sm — ^The condition and progress of the Graded or Un- 
ion Schools of the State are matters of great public interesl 
These schools are fast becomiog the only high schools of the 
State. It is believed that their number may be profitably in- 
creased by the organization of such schools in many villages 
and populous districts having 100 pupils or upwards, of legal 
school ages. A full and correct report from the several Union 
Schools now existing will greatly aid in the further improve- 
ment of these schools, and afibrd some practit al hints for their 
establishment in new localities. Ton are therefore respectfully 
requested to make out and send to this office before the first 
day of October, a report of the Graded School, under your 
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charge, for the. la^t school year. The report should embrace 
full information upon the following heads, viz: 

1. The number of childre^ between the ages of 5 and 20 
years, residing in the district. 

2. The^whole number of pupils who attended school the past 
year; 1st, resident, atd 2d, non-resident. 

3. Into hjw many and what departments the pupils are gra- 
ded, with the course of studies for each. 

4. The number of teachers and pupils in each department. 
6. The time and leng'.h of Terms and Vacations. 

6. The total expense of the school for the year, and the aver- 
age cost per week or month for the tuition of each pupil. 

7. The rates of tuition charged non-resident pupils, and the 
extra charges, if any, to resident pupils, for instruction in high 
sdiool studies. 

8. The several items and total amounts of receipts and ex- 
penditures on account of the school for the past year, embra- 
cing a full financial statement for the year. 

9. Any other matters of public interest, as the general inter- 
est in the school, both among pupils and parents, the means 
used to procure regular and punctqal attendance, tiie means 
and jnethods of moral and physical culture, and improvements 
in school buildings and grounds, and any facts bearing upon 
the value of this system of schools. 

N. B. All public schools are recognized as Uaioii or Graded 
Schools, if divided into two or more departments consisting of 
pupils of different grades, and taught by dififereni; teachers. It 
is not essential that there shall have been a union of districts, 
iOir that the grading shall have been done under the direction of 
the School Board, nor even that the District shall have been or- 
ganized under the Union School law, with the enlarged Board 
of six trustees. 

The attention of School Boiurds is called to the description of 
a. Graded School and the principles of grading, given in the 
last annual report of the undersigned. It is earnestly hoped 
that every Graded School in the State will send a report as 
above, in time for publication in the next Annual Eepor t, em- 
' bracing a candid and concise statement of the facts required. 

JOHN M. GREGORY, 
Superintendent qf Public Instruction, 
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, ADRIAN UNION SCHOOL. 

F]U)F. FRANKLIN EVBBASD^^Frmcipal, 

Hon. J. M. Obeoobt, 8upi. of Pukie Invtructum: 
Dbas Sir — ^The number of children between tbe ages of five 

:and twenty years, resident in Adrian Union School district^ is 

2,1T8. 
The whole nninber of pnpils attending school the past year, 

and arranged for this year, is: 

Graduate, 1-^ 1 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

Fourth year, 9 

Third year, 12 

Second year, 41 

First year, 72— 184 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

Second Division, , , , , . 59 

First " 86— 144 

SXOONDABT DBPABTMBHT. 

First Division, , 91 

Second " 5g 

Third " 208— 455 

FRIMART DEPARTMENT. 

First Division, , 222 

Second " ,, 162 

Third " 203— 69T 

5>tal, 1^ 

Thirteen hundred and six were residents, and twenty»sir 
were non-residents. 
The schools are divided into twelve years of study— three in 
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the Primary; three in the Secondary; two ib the Orammar 
School, and four in the High School. In the High School there 
are also fonr years' study in Latin and three in Oreek. What 
are usually termed the common school studies are completed 
in the Grammar School. The advantages of the union school 
system are decidedly apparent in those even who only intend 
to go through the Grammar School. They are with those who 
are going into the High School, and all soon have a fixed de- 
termination to do with credit to themselves the work before 
them. 

The High School course is very extensive, and will not be 
fully appreciated at once. But so long as the expense for 
every scholar in all the School is only twenty cents a week, 
while scholars, it is anything but a burden to a people. 

Eighteen teachers were employed for the year, besides the Su- 
perintendent. Six in the Primary; seven in the Secondary; two 
in the Grammar School, and three in the High School. 

Thirty-eight weeks in the year — closing the middle of June. 

Moneys for the school district from all sources, were $15,208 
85. Paid for teachers, $5,586 00; for buildings, $7,114 50; for 
current expenses, $1,800 00, nearly. 

Non-resident scholars pay from $10 60 to $15 00 a year. 
No charge of any kind is made on resident scholars. 

From 1854-5 for four years, our records show that the regular- 
ity of attendance while scholars was nearly ten per cent, higher 
than before. It was owing to the tardy rule, which does not 
allow a scholar to attend school for the half day unless over 
the threshhold of his room V efore the last bell ceases to ring. 
But after the greatest efforts possible, the attendance was not 
what was desired. For the last three years the absentee rule, 
which dismisse ^ a scholar for four half days of absence in a 
month, unless for sickness or like excuses, bas brought the 
regularity of attendance, while enrolled, up to 94 per cent 
The progress in school in other particulars, which cannot be 
marked by figures, has been equally steady and great 

Some get the impression that the tardy and absentee mlea 
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make the attendance npon onr sdioolB less than it otiierwuie 
would be. It is a very erroneous impression. The crowded 
condition of oar schools from one year's end to another, is 
owing mainly to the promptness with which they are treated. 
Scholars like such treatment. While the whole number for 

• 

the year has, in eight years, increased only about two hundred, 
the daily attendance has more than doubled. The tardy rule 
has been carefully worked seven years, and the absentee rule 
three years. To educate children irregularly takes twice or 
three times as long; and then habits of irregularity, tardiness, 
fta, so firmly fixed in the precious hours of youth, are to be 
unlearned before one can be successful in any calling. If the 
children of Adrian city learn to be prompt and attentire to 
busfaiess while in school, they neyer need to unlearn so much 
of their education, at least. 

I haye the honor to be, 

Very respectfully. 

Tour obedient servant^ 

F. HUBBAfiD, 
8upi, Adrian PuUie SehaoU. 
November 11, 1862. 



ALLEGAN UNION SOHOOL. 

Allegan, Sept. 25th, 1862. 
To the Hon. J. M. Obioobt, 8upt, of PubUo Insirudum: 

Dear Sir: — ^Agreeably to your request, I transmit a state- 
ment of the condition of the School in District No. 1, Allegan 
township, the past year: 

The whole number of pupils between the ages of 6 and 20 
years, residing in the District, is 218. 

The whole number of pupils who attended school the past 
year, resident, is 188; non-resident, none. 

The pupils are graded into two departments, the Primary and 
Secondary. In the Primary Department the course of study 
was Beading, Writing, Orthography, Oeogpraphy, Map*Draw- 
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ing, Mental Arithmetic and Declamation. In the SeccH^aiy, 

Seadingf Writing, Orthography, Oeography, Mental aitd;Fjr»o- 
tical Arithmetic, Grammar, Map*Drawing, Declamation and 
€ompoaition. Exerciaeb in Singing and Calisthenics ia both 
Departments. 

There was one teacher in each department, the Principal .in 
the Secondary, and the AjBsistant in the Primary. 

In the Primary Department there were 68 pupils^ in the Sec- 
ondary, 65. 

The first term commenced on the 14th of Ootober, continuing 
16 weeks; the second on the Slst of March, continoing ,15 
weeks. The first vacation was, two months, February and 
March; the second two and a half months, from July 15tk to 
October 1st. 

The total expense for the year was $425 , 92. Average cost 
per week, $13 74; for each pupil, per week, about 10^ cents. 

The items of receipts are — 

.BEOBIPTS. • 

Two Mm Tax, $200 44 

Primary School Fond, 100 60 

Tax on District for Teachers' wages, 86 69 

** " fuel and incidentals, 88 89 

Total, $426 92 

XXPINDITURBS. 

PaidFemale Teachers $38T 58 

For repairing School-House, 21 14 

FcwrFuel, 16 00 

For Advertising and Making^ Fires, 2 25 

$426 92 

There were no non*resid^nt pupils in the school, there being 
as many in the District as conld be accommodated* 

The school-house is divided into two separate apartments, 
and a recitation room. Both departments are strictly Primary, 
the more advanced being assigned to the Secondaiy- depart 



ment: Pine (Trove Seminarf , wbich is located in the District, 
takes the still more advanced pnpils, and last jear, the non- 
residents. And generally, as soon as the pupils are prepared 
in the Primary School, they go to the Seminary. 

There is a good degree of interest manifested on the part of 
the District, and by a majority of the pupils, in educational 
pursuits. In the employment of Teachers, reference is espe* 
cially made to their qualifications for moral training, as well 
as mental culture. 

Tlie school is a free school, made so by tax on the taxable 
property of the District, and no rate-bills have been collected 
for the past four years. 

Begular and punctual attendance on the part of all the pu- 
pils has not yet been attained, by any methods yet employed. 
By endeavoring to excite in the pupils a taste for learning, a 
love of study, by introducing a variety of interesting, as well 
as instructive exercises, connected with their immediate stud- 
ies,- we have heretofore sought to obtain this object. By this 
method we have succeeded, to some extent, but it will not meet 
all cases ; and in addition to this, we think of making a rule 
that if any pupil, without the written excuse of the parent or 
guardian, shall be behind time ten minutes, he shall be exclu- 
ded from the school for that half day. 

/The school is opened on the morning of each day, by reading 
in the Scriptures, and prayer by the Principal, with occasional 
short lectures of a moral and religious nature. 

E. D. FOLLETT, 
Director. 



BATTLE CREEK UNION SCHOOL. 

PBOJr, FRANK FEAV7,' FIONCIFAU 

Artmual Beport of the TriLstees to the District. 

The following Report of the Trustees has been received at 
the o£Sce of Public Instruction, and is here inserted — omitting 
a few items^of merely local interest 
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Battle Greek, Mich., Sept Ist^ 180S. 

The Trnstees of the Graded and High School of the ciiy of 
Battle Greek, respectfully submit this their third Annual Ba- 
port:. 

There was Toted to be raised at the last annual meeting for 
different purposes the sum of, (including miU tax,) . .$7,972 06 

BeceiVed primary school money, 525 00 

Beceived from non-residents, 228 82 

Beceived of former Assessor, cash, 425 5T 

Order of former city treasurer, • 1,678 84 

Gash borrowed by present board, 1,200 00 

Gash received for shingles sold, II 84 

Total raised and received from all sources, $12,042 18 

The assessor has taken up orders to the amount of,. $10,271 47 

There is now in the hands of the assessor, 1,770 66 

of which $1,360 33 is a balance yet unpaid on order, on J. 
G. Waters, former city treasurer, and $118 51 is in an order 
on city treasurer, payable next February, and $291 82 cash. 

BUILDING FUND. 

The whole amount of vouchers drawn on the building fund, 
and paid by the assessor this year, is as follows: 
Orders drawn by the former director and outstand- 
ing at the last annual meeting, . . • • $1,492 Ol 

Orders paid, drawn by present director, on building 
fund, 1,867 47 

» 

Total amount orders paid the past year on building 

fund, $3 859 51 

TEAOHEBS' FUND. 

The amount paid by present assessor on orders drawn on teach- 
ers' fund by L« D. Dibble, former director, and outstanding at 
last annual meeting, is • $1>^32 94 
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Amount paid drawn by present director on teacherB^ 
fund, 8,966 02 

Total amount paid past year on teachers' fond, .... $5,397 96 

CONTINGENT FUND. 

The amount paid by present assessor on orders drawn on con- 
tingent fund and outstanding at the time of last annual meet- 
ing, is $234 18 

Amount paid on orders drawn since last annual 
meeting on contingent fund, 1,987 88 

Total amount paid on contingent fund, the past year, $1,472 11 

ALL FUNDS. 

Total amount of orders drawn upon all the funds the past 
year, by present school board, is as follows : 

On teachers' fund, $3,965 02 

On contingent fund, 1,709 10 

On building fund, 4,823 65 

Making the sam total of, $9,997 77 

On which there has been paid, 7,069 87 

^ 

Leaving a balance against district now outstand- 
ing, of $2,927 90 

RSOAFITULATION. 

The whole amount paid by the present Assessor on orders out- 
standing at the time of last annual meeting, is . . $8,201 60 

To which add the amount paid by present Board, 
which is, 7,069 87 

Total vouchers paid by present Assessor, •••.... $10,271 47 

The Board estimate that it will be necessary to raise the fol- 
lowing sums to carry on the school for the current school year 
and for other purposes: 
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.To pay Teachenr^i. $4^200 00 

To pay present indebtedness, •••• 8,590 00 

To pay contingent expenses, • 100 00 

Insurance, 150 00 

$8,640 00 



The following is the amount which it is expected will be 
cerred to apply on the aboye estimate: 

Mill tax $1,200 00 

Primary school money, 400 00 

Non-residents,* 160 00 

Gash in hahds of Assessor, 9^1 00 

City order, hands of Assessor, 118 00 

$2,159 00 

Making it necessary to raise, for all purposes specified, the 
sum of $6,491 00. 

The whole number of children in the district between the 
ages of five years and twenty years, is 1,050. 

The whole number of scholars who have attended the schools 
during the past year, is 925, of which number 195 were en* 
rolled in the Orammar and. High School. 

The average per centage of attendance has been 94.5, and 
the average per centage of tardiness has beei{ 8.5. 

Cost of new building, $6,882 62. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

By order of the Board of Trustees. 

JOSEPH BABCOOK, Diredor. 

• Non-resident papUs aro charged taition as follows : 

Primary Department, per term, fSOO 

Intermediato " " 8 00 

Grammar School, »* 4 00 

Hifl^School, •« ftOO 
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BvoBT or KZAimliNa comuRii. 

The undersigned committee were appointed bj fhe Board of 
TmateeSy at the beginning of last term, for the purpose of as- 
aisting the Board in the examinations, visit the schools during 
the term, and make any sng^gestioBS they may see fit respecting 
the management of the schools. 

We have attended to tliese daties as far as we were able 
during the past term, and it gives us pleasure to say, ihat^ 
under our present able and faithful corps of teachers, we b^ 
Uewe the schools are in a healthy and prosperous cond^ion. 
We need not enter into particulars in this report; but we have 
seen enough throughout the ieim, and at the examinations, 
to satisfy us that there has been marked advancement and 
progress in all the elements that make a good school. 

During the examination just closed, the attention of part of 
the committee was particularly directed to the condition of the 
primary department, in each of the three buildings. The re- 
cent introduction into this branch of the school, of the oral 
method of teaching, and the use of object lessons, has added 
to the difficulties of the teachers. We think the object lesson 
and oral instruction the true method for these departments, 
and we are gratified to find that the teachers are becoming 
more skillful and feeling more at home in the use of this new 
system of teaching. Let parents encourage the teachers in 
these primary rooms. In no department of our schools has 
there been more marked or gratifying improvement during the 
past term. 

We are pleased to notice the improvement in singing through 
the different schools. Singing is an important department of 
education. With a rational selection of words and music, 
it may be made an important auxiliary in the moral instruction 
of the pupils, and in the cultivation of a correct laste. Of all 
the impressions received in the school room, the last to fade 
from the memory in after years, will be the songs learned there. 
Then let both song and sentiment be something worth remem* 

11 
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bering. A great philosopher has Baid, " Let me write the songa 
of a people, and I care not who writes their laws/' 

The following from the catalogue of Teachers' InstitnteSi. 
published under the auspices of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, of this State, contain some yalnable suggestions^ 
under this head : 

"The choice of school songs becomes doubly important when 
we reflect how they are to sink into the minds and cleave to 
the- memory of pupils. Sung on the play grounds, shouted in 
the streets, caroled in the fields, hummed by the fireside^ 
swelling in the chorus of the school-room where a hundred 
voices mingle in responsive sympathies, conned over in the 
silent thoughts of the solitary hour, he who chooses wisely will 
permit no mean sentiment nor false opinion in the songs he 
selects for the young. 

"Lively songs, more remarkable for gaiety of expression 
than for thought or feeling, are often chosen as being fitted to 
the cheerfulness of childhood; but all experience shows that 
those songs are most prized, and endure longest, which most 
deeply impress the mind and heart. A teacher of much expe- 
rience and thought remarked that after all, he found no better 
songs for the schoolroom than the Sunday School hymns. 
These were constantly called for by the pupils, and were of the 
most beneficial infiuence." * 

We ref rred in our last report to the necessity of hearty co- 
operation of parents with the teachers, in order to make our 
schools what they should be. We would again say to parents, 
visit the schools. Show your children that you are interested 
in their work, and in their progress. Be not over-hasty to con- 
demn a teacher for every little failing. Better far that a child 
should sufier some little positive wrong, than that the child 
should make the discovery that the parents have lost confidence 
in the teacher. 

In conclusion, we feel that we but utter the general senti«- 
ment of community when we say that our schools were never 
Ho prosperous as now; never before have we seen such marked 
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eiidenoe of progrees in the right direction. And we inll add, 
in all candor, that, under the management of Mr. Poavy ancl< 
his accomplished pains^taking lady, asBiBted by the present 
efficient corps of teachers, we may reasonably expect the hi^h* 
est attainment of excellence in all departments of onr SchooL 

Rbv. B. L. DAVIS, 
Kkv. a. bush, 
W. W. WOOLNOUGH, 

Oommiiiee. 



BUCHANAN UNION SCHOOL. 

PROF. 8. P. BABREir, PRINCIPAL. 

Beport of Buchanan Union School for the year 1863. 

1st. The number of children between the ages of five and 
twenty years, residing in the District, is 362. 

2d. The whole number of pupils who attended school the 
past year was, residents, 318; non-residents, 19. * 

8d. The pupils are graded into three departments, viz : Pri- 
mary, Intermediate, and Principal Departments. No prescribed 
course of study has, as yet, been arranged for the difierent de- 
partments. The Primary pupils .remain in the Primary room 
nntil they satisfactorily finish the 2d Reader, (Wilson's,) when 
they are supposed to be prepared in the rudiments of numbers 
and the first elements of Geography, Ac, to enter the Interme-^ 
diate Department. Here they are prepared in Arithmetic, Ge- 
ography and Reading, to enter the Principal room. In this 
department are pursued studies sufficient to prepare a pupil to. 
enter College. 

4th. The number of teachers and pupils in each department 
is as follows: 

Higher Department, Teachers, 2; Pupils, 100. 

Intermediate Department, Teachers, 1; Pupils, 110. 

Primary Department, Teachers^ 1; Pupils, 127. 
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Ppitioiis of thf tiia0 Afwistattbi are employed m lite 
^te And Priotfiry D^partmentB. 

Ml The terms are usually as £[dl0WB : 

•Fii9t Term beg^ins AaA Monday m 6e|iiembery and ^okaaa 
IViday before ChriBtmaa. 

Second Tenu begins first Monday after New Tears, and 
closes first Friday in ApriL 

Third Term bei^ins after a vacation of one week, and contin- 
ues until from the 3d to the middle of July. 

6th. The total expense of the School for the year was $1,000* 
The average cost per month, for the tuition of each pupil, was 
about 27 cents. 

« 7th. The rate of tuition charged non-resident pupils, is $S 
per term. No charges are ttiade to resident pupils pursuing 
the higher branches. 

8th. The several items and total amount of receipts and ex- 
penditures, on account of the School for the past year, are aa 
follows: 

Moneys on hand Sept. 2d, 1861, • j|600 M 

Beceived from 2 mill tax, 1862, , . . 878 411 

f' Primary School Fund,. 158 00 

Tuition of non-resident Pupils, • • • 20 00 

Baised by tax to pay Teachers' wages, 600 00 

Baised by other district taxes, 400 00 

Total, '., ; $2,166 11 

Paid Male Teachers, $660 00 • 

Paid Female Teachers, 289 50 

Paid for building and rep'ng school-house, . 832 92 

Paid for all other purposes, 163 4T 

Amount on hand Sept. let, 1862, 220 22 

$2,166 11 

9th. There is a growing interest in the school on the part of 
the parents, and a good interest on the part of the pupila. 

The means adopted to secure regular attendance is tiiie : 
Bvery scholar is required to present a written excuse for ab- 



•eooe of. turdiiiesB^ frdm tin ptsenti or g«undlait In oase 
parents refusing: to oomplj witb ike deaundi thepupit isqnietlf 
diM^issed from tke sohooL . 

: This snooeeds admiraUy mfli w. It is in, force oidyin ito 
lotonnediate and' Prindpsi deparimentsi All swearings and 
bud langoage is strioiiy proUbitod^ In each mom. are ooii^ 
daoted reinalM^ ^x^cises iflk tha mominep at d o^obok— iMNUag 
€i£ Soriplture and pr^aar.. 

During the past year we haye improTod the school bnildlm 
to.the^anonat of $liOO0, hj' an adiitkm to'tha bnfldinif. 

Our Bobool haft been under the aibm^ of Pnrfteeoi! & P. Bk» 
reU* at-gentlefiiaa of exeeUenti literafj attaimneaie and axt^x- 
perienced teacher. DnriBg- the peii year he has^ been asefeleA 
aipprliMir ol the time by (me) laato and imo femalo teaefaersi end 
%pertioii q£ the time by three femalee; 

It is the intention of the: boasd oC tmeteee to add'one nieee 
teeeber to l^e mmbeetbe ooimiif ^year. Omt soheol*hoiise is e 
fine brick building two storiee^faigfa^-ooDtaini]^ tbtee^ qpaeioaa 
eriiool^ooflASi one rentatton reotn and a=dres0ing4O(»a. Mbt- 
withstanding we hare during tbe peat yeae added* to the houet 
fery considerably, it is yet too smalL We sh^ll be obliged^ te 
build, larger very soon. 

WILLIAM S. MEBBILL, 

XHredor. 

September 20, 1863. 



CENTREVILLB UNION SCHOOL. 

Hon. J. M. Obxoort, Sujd. </ Publio Inatrtu^ion: 

DiAR Sir: — Agreeable to the request contained in your 
cular of August 14th, in reference to Union Schools, I send ye^ 
the following report from School District No. 1, fraetionaly of 
Nottawa and Lookport townships, County of St. Joseph: 

1st. The number of children residing in theDistriot, betweeiH} 
the ages of 5 and 20 years, is 1T3. 
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2d. The whole namber of children attending school daring 
the past year is, resident, 159; non-resident, 12. 

3d. The School is divided into two departments, Primary 
and Higher. The course of studies pursued in the Primary 
Department has been Reading, Spelling, Writing on slate. 
Mental Arithmetic, and Geography ; and for the Higher De- 
partment, Beading, Spelling, Writing, Geography, Arithmetic, . 
Mental and Written, Book-Keeping, Latin and English Oram* 
mar. 

4th. One Teacher in Primary Department, and 89 pupils on 
roll; end Teacher in Higher Department, and 82 pupils on rolL 

6th. The year is divided into three TermSi of 18 weeks ea^; 
racations vary from one to two weeks. 

6th. The total expense of the School, for the past year, ha« 
been $848 f T, at an average cost per week for the tuition of 
•aoh pupil, of twelve and six-tenth cents. 

7th. The rate charged non-resident pupils was $4 per ternL 
Ko charge extra for resident pupils. 

. 8th. The several items and total amount of receipts and 6t;« 
^^nses for the year past, is as fbilows: 

Money on hand Sept., 1861, % 34 45 

Beceivcd for tuition of non-resident scholars, 33 68 

'' tax for repairs and incidentals, 255 00 

" as fine money, 8 08 

Two mill tax received, 395 28 

Primary School Interest Money, 88 00 

Collected by rate-bill, 118 98 

Total, V $927 8t 

On this sum has been drawn orders for Teachers' wa- 
ges, to the amount of $62T 00 

For window blinds, and other repairs, : 95 82 

For building fires and keeping house in order, 39 00 

For 25 cords of wood, 43 75 

For repairing clock, 1 50 



For brooms, pail, chalk, dictionary, &o<,. . . .; $11 10 

For Director's services, .25 00 

$843 tt 



Leaving in the treasury for the present year, $ 93 60 

9th- The general interest in the School, I am sorry to ^ajr, is 
not apparently what it ought to be. I do not wish, however, 
to charge our people with a want of interest, (for this in reality 
18 not the case,) for they are willing to vote all the means re- 
quired to carry on the school. When this is done, their part in 
the matter is accomplished. The balance is left to the Teacher; 
never visiting the school (with a very few exceptions) to ifr* 
quire into the progress of their children in their studies, and 
.otherwise manifesting to ihem an interest in the same. The 
result or effect in. the school is the same as though there was in 
reality a lack of interest — an irregular attendance on the part 
of the pupil. Father and mother do not care whether I go to 
school today or not, and I may do as I please; and I think I 
will .stay at home to day, it is so dull going to school when no* 
body cares. The means used to procuie the regular attendance 
of pupils, are various, such as locking the door when tardy; .a 
written excuse from the parent, when absent; a priz^ offered to 
the mosr regular attendant; all without success, however. As 
I Lave already hinted, I conceive the only means that can be 
used to secure the desired object, is a combined effort on the 
part of parents, guardians and teachers, to make the school 
interesting. Parents should frequently visit the school, beau- 
tify the play-grounds, make the house comfortable, pleasant 
and inviting. 

ISAAC R. BELOTE, 

Director, 
Centrevire, Sept. 27, 1862. 



FDBua OMBnionoy. 
LAK£ SCHOOL JilSSSlQT. 

TOWVBHIPS or OHSSTEBrnOD AND IBA. 

Tha nnmber of children in this district between five and 
twenty years of age, is 800. The nnmber attending school the 
past year, is 256. 

^e school has two departments — in each one teacher, and an 
assistant between the two in the winter term. 

The winter term consists of 110 days, and the summer term 
of T2 days. 

BEOKITS. 

llooey m baada of afsaanr, Sept 8, 18M, |48 49 

Seceived per 2 mill tax, 1862, 2t1 M 

Bffised by tax foi? teachers' wageip. » 118 08 

BeoeiTed from prieiary aobool fimd, • 185 80 

Bajeed for other dietoiottas,. • • ;. 86 60 

Total, $689 68 

mSBtJBSBMIMTS. 

Paidfbr teachers' wages, ^ $496 12 

Paid for wood, globe, repairs and cleaning house, .... 71 90 
Balance on hand, tl 6t 

Total, .\.. $688 68 

The means used, is to try and make tiie school pleasing aad 
interesting to the children; to keep everything in order aad 
encourage the children as much as possible. We endeavor te 
get the best of teachers. 

J. L. QUIMBT, 
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DOWACUyiO UmON SOBOOL. 

nor. A. BAinmj), vamciPiL. 

m 

To the Hon. J. M. Obbqory, Supi. of PvMg Inttruetifm: 

DsAB Sm: — ^la aaawer to your eiroolar to iib directedi yr^ 
mako the report conoeniiiig the state and cQaditio& of our 
loliooL 

1st. Our school is known as the Dowagiac Graded or ITnlon 
School, and is located in the village of Dbwagiac, Cass coiuitj* 

2d. The whole nomber of children residing in the district 
^ between the^agea of five and twenty years^ on the first day df 
Sfiiitamber, 186^ wm 414. 

8d. The whole number of resident scholars who have at- 
tended school dosing the past year is 9M, and of non-residents, 
1& 

Ml The papikrare graded into five departments, viz: Qrsm- 
xnar Efehool; fi^t Intermedmte; second Intermediate; first 
Primary; second Primary; numbering downward. 

The course of studies for these departments is as follows: 

AvilM.— MoralB, Language, Beading, Drawing, Kiun1)eri, Object Leasons, 
Bsging and Phyaioal Eseralae. 

€ia»$ ^— Language ; lisBeaof (Hiiiecpte; Beading from Caids and OliaHt; 
Btanrittg from the Lenons ox^ Fenne, Linee, Anglee, and Ptetoree of Famlllir 
Objects; Namben counted to eighty, and by twos, both odd and even, to 
fifty; Object Lessons which will lead the child to obeenre, and indoce him to 
talk about whatever comes in his way; Morals taught by maiima, and care 
fbr the formation of correct habits. 

C7sM jB.— Bea&ng— Willsoa's Primmer, and words ipeUed; Drawiaff; 
Numbers counted, and nercisea in aimpls oombiaationa and aablniflt |om^ 
always using yisible objects. 

First Course Object Lessons through Form, and also upon Miseellaaeous 
Subjects. Uorals as before. 

, Olau C— Beading— Wlllson's First Beader, completed and spelled; 
Kumbers counted, added and subtracted; Drawing ; Olgect Lessons; First 
Part of SecoAtl Course; Sihging and Physical Culture. 
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HIOHBB FRIllABY — ONI TEACHER. 



Clou jd.— Readlng—Willson^B First Reader and thirty pages in Second 

Reader; Arithmetic— Robioeoa's Table Book to the fortieth page; Drawing 

Writing; GfOgraphy, orally; Grammar, by careful attention to habits of 

' Apeaking; Object Lessons; Morals, Manners, Singing and Pfaysioal Exercise. 

CloMS B. — ^Reading — Willson's Second Reader, completed; Arithmetic-^ 
Robinson's Table Book, completed. Drawing; Writing; Oral Geography; 
Object Lessons; Morals; Maauers; Singing and Physical Ezeroise; Or- 
thography, clear enunciation, and naturalness of style reoeiyes especial al- 
iention in connection with the Reading Exercise. 

dau a— Reading— National Third Reader, to the 147th page;* Arithme- 
tic — ^Robinson's Primary; Primary Geography; Drawing maps and picturoi , 
of familiar oljects; Object Lessons, Third Course; Singing, Phydml Bssr- 
oise; Morals and Manners. 

LOWER IMTERHBIHATS— ^NS TEAOHBR. 

Clan ^.—Reading— National Thbrd Reader completed; Aritbmetlo^ 
Robinson's Rudiments, through diFislon, to the 70th page; Geography«-Gol- 
ion and Fitch's Introductory ; Botany ; Geology ; Anatomy, Zoology and 
Astronomy, taught oraly ; Writing — Spencer No. 1; Drawing maps. 

Oloik ^ —Reading— Willson's Third to Part IIL, Lesson X.; Arithmetic— 
Robinson's Rudiments to Decimal Fractions; Geography — Colton & Fitch'i 
Introductory; Oral Lessons in the facts of Botany, Zoology, &c.; Writing— > 
Spencer's Nu. 2 ; 1 rawing maps. 

Ola%» C7.— Reading— Willson*s Third completed; Arithmetic— Rabinsoa'ii 
Rudiments, through Compound Numbers ; Geography — Col ton and Fitch's 
Introductory completed ; Oral Lessons ; Object Lessons ; Singing ; Physiotl 
Exercise ; Writing and Drawing. Writln^^, Spencer's No. 3. 

HIGHER INTERHEDIATE — ONE TEACHER. 

Clau A, — ^Reading — Willson^s Fourth ; Arithmetic — Robinson's Practical 
to 86th page, Intellectual on same ground as Practical ; Geography — Col- 
ton A Fitjb'n Midern School; Grammar begun— Green's Introduction; De- 
scription on Slates; Analysis of Words, to sec. 29; Map Drawing ; Writing — 
Spencer*s No. 4 and 5. 

Clan ^.—Reading— Willson's Fourth; Arithmetic-^R >binFoi *s Practical 
to Percentage, and Intellectual on same ground; Geography — Colton k 
Fitch's Modern School, completed, and U. S. History to 185 th page ; Gran^ 
mar contiaued; Analysis of Words completed; Map Prtmrjaflu Writing 
Spencer's No. 6 and 6 ; Descriptions and AX s racts. 

OUm a— Reading— Willson*s Fourth; Arithmstio— Robinson's Praotloal to 
AAilygb, 288th page, and InteUeet^al on aamo ground; CT. S. Histor/ 
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pleied and ontHnet of Eoglteh HUtoiy; Analysis of English sentence; 

Writing io Spencer's Nos. 6, 7, 8, 9 ; Oral Lessons la the different branehci 

!0f Naturai Philosophy. 

. Nori-~The Gourae ct Studies In the higher department has not / et been f^llf determined. 
We^TO two teachers in this department. 

5. The school year consists of forty weeks actual seryioe, 
Msad is divided into three terms of equal length. The vacations 
between terms are but for a lew days only; the main vaoatioa 
in the school year is during. the months of July and August. 

6 The total expense of the School for the past year was 
$2,18T. Of this, $1,378 was paid for teachers' salaries; $759 
for contijigencies, school apparatus, &o. The average expense 
per month, for the tuition of each pupil attending school, was 
66 cents. 

7. The rates charged for non-redident pupils, are as foUows: 

Grammar School, $4 per term. 

Intermediate Departments, $3 per term. 

Primary Departments, $2 per teruL 

Extra charges for music and drawing, at usual rates. 

8.— EXPENDITUBES. 

Paid old claims,...............* $ 34 15 

" for fitting up lower Primary room, 40 00 

" for le arranging furnaces, 83 00 

" for settees for recitation rooms, 80 00 

for globes, maps, object charts, &c., 94 00 

fuel, $82, Janitor, $95, 177 00 

various incidentals, 300 85 

*^ Teachers' salaries for school of 9 months durat'n, 1,378 00 

Totel of Expenditures, $2,137 00 

RECEIPTS, 

Balance from last year, $144 06 

Primary Interest Money, 210 00 

Two mill Tax, 426 68 

Foreign Scholars, 181 66 
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Direet Tax for Teftoben' wagM, $860 00 

DiDurt Tax fiw Ooatiiigenciea, SA6 81 

|i,»«8 n 

Leaving balance on hand, $208 n 



9. TaUe ahowing tbe attaadaan of popila in tt» sevenl- 4*- 
jwitiiMnta, for the tdiool year ending June 27, IMS: 



Oraiumar School 

Higher Intermediate, . 
Lower Intermediate,.. 

Higher Primary, 

Lower Primary 



■ Sunimary, [BTtlgJZ.SI I1901| 183('|86.3| l.<iS 

Note. — The " No. KnToUod," in tbe abOTfl table, ia the great- 
est No. enrolled in any one month. The No. of different acho^ 
an enrolled daring the year, la S96. 

10. Means osed to procnre regnlar attendanoa, ooneet A» 
portuent, ko. An account ia kept with each pupil in wltioh is 
registered the daily attendance, absence or tardinesa of the pa* 
pil; together with deportment and progresB. At the close of 
each term, a summary of this aocoont is presented to each pnpil 
an a printed card, prepared for the parpose. The efieot (d* this 
ooorse is very salutary. 

I quote from our '■ Bules and EegolatiooB," under the head of 
"DatMaof Scholars:" 

" Sutt 9th. Pupils who «Te not in thtir places before diapet 
ezeroiaes shall be marked lartfy; those not in their seats before 
the doors are closed after chapal service, shall not be admitted 
for that sesaion. Five minutes will also be allowed in the af* 
ternoon, after the bell has rung, for all to get in their placas. 

"Rdlb lOiH. Two tardymarks shall be counted equal to one 
half day's absence, and five half day's abasuce in any four con- 



secutive weeks, or ten such absences in a term, shall suspend 
a pupil from school.^ * 

There has been a gradual inoiease. of interest in the school 
€01 the part of parents and guardians during the year; arad a 
more ready and cheerful compliance with tha rules and regular 
tions itdopted by the board for its conduct. 

JUSTUS GAGE, 
Dweotar. 
Dowagiac, Sept 15, 18(^2. 



DUNDEE UNION SCHOOL. 

PBOF. S. ▲. CHAPMAN, FBINCIPAL. 

HsN. J. ft. Orioobt, 8h^. of Public Instruction: 
. Sin*-Your comrnunioation dated August 14th, seekdng inform 
mation concerning our Union School, is at hand, and in reply I 
send you the following information: 

We have just constructed a fine brick Union School building, 
caculated for two or three departments, and it will be opened 
next Monday, the 15th inst, for the first time. We have ex- 
pended a great deal of money and labor in its construction, Mid 
as a result we have one of the .finest Union School buildings in 
the State. 

The number of children residing in the district between tiio 
ages of 5 and 20 years, is 15T. The number attending the past 
year, is 100. We have engaged teachers for Ihe coming year 
for two departments — E. A. Chapman and wife, both from the 
Slate Normal School. The rate of tuition for non-resident pu- 
pils will be $3 per quarter. As our school is not yet fully or* 
ganiaed, I shall not be able at present to send you a full report 

Tours respeetfully, 

J. T. DODGE. 

Dundee, Sept. 18th, 1862. 
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BATON RAPIDS UNION SCHOOL. 

• PROF. JOHN 600DIS0N PRINCIPAL. 

Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Sot — The following report of Eaton Rapids Union School ir 
reflpectfullj subinitted: 

1st. The whole number of children residing in this district, 
between the ages of 5 and 20 years, at the close of the school 
year, is 206. 

2d. The whole number of pupils who have attended school 
the past year, was 199. 

3d. The school is divided into three departments : the Higher, 
Intermediate and Primary. In the higher department the 
course of studies are the higher English branches, such as are 
usually taught in the high schools, together with the Lan- 
guages ; in the intermediate, the common English branches; 
in the primary, the first rudiments and object lessons. • 

4th. There is but one teacher in each department. The num- 
ber of pupils in the higher department was 68 residents and 47 
foreign; in the intermediate, 12 ; in the primary, 69. 

5th. The fall term is 4 months, commencing the first Monday 
in September. The winter term commences on the firs^ Monday 
succeeding the first day in January. The spring term com- 
mences on the first Monday in April. The two last terms con- 
tinue 12 weeks each. 

6th. The total expense of the school for the year was $T5t^ 
19. The average cost per year for tuition of each pupil, was 
a fraction over $3 81|. 

7th. The rates of tuition per quarter, of 12 weeks, charged 
non-resident scholars are as follows: 

Primary department, $1 50 

Intermediate $2 00 to 2 50 

High school, 8 00 

High school with languages, 8 60 
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8ih. Financial — 

Money on hand Sept. 2, 1861, $ 3 01 

Beceived two mill tax 1 288 18 

Beceived primary school fund, 119 17 

Collected on rate bills, ♦, ! 44 9T 

Beceived of non-resident pnpils, 5t 91 

Baised by tax to pay teachers' wages, 200 00 

By other taxes, 100 00 



Total, : . . . _|81_3 24 

Paid teachers, $6U 00 

For all other purposes, 85 79 

Amount on hand Sept. 1, 1862, 53 45 



Total, ••••.... $813 24 

9th. We raise money by tax so as to make our school nearly 

free, and by so doing we secure a much better attendance. 

A. HARWOOD, 

Director. 
Eaton Bapids, Oct. 14, 1862. 



GALESBURQ UNION SCHOOL. 

Hon. John M. Gregory, Svpt, of Public Instruction: 

Dear Sir: — The following is a statement concerning the 
District School of this village, in answer to your circular, bear- 
ing date August 14th, 1862: < 

1st. Whole number of children between the ages of 5 and 
20 years, residing in the district, 283. 

2d. Whole number of resident pupils-who attended the school 
the past year, 295. 

8d. Whole number of non-resident pupils who attended the 
School the past year, 23. 

4th. The School is divided into four departments, as follows: 

1. Abecedarians; 

2. Firsts Second and Third Readers, Primary Arithmetic, 
Primary Geography; 
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8. Arithmetic, Grammar, (Jeographj, BeadtDg, Writingi 
Spelling; 

4. Algebra, (Jeometiy, Higher Arithmetic, Philoeophy, As- 
tronomy, Advanced Qrammar, Beading, Spelling and Bodk> 
Keeping. * » 

6th. The number of Teachers in each Department— -one. 

6th. Three terms per year, of 12 weeks each, commendiig 
lat of October, and continuing until Uie Holidays— a riioii 
vacation; in the spring a short vacation; in the middle of tha 
summer a long vacation, of two months. 

7th, The J^tal expense per year, for teachers' wages, $624 40* 
Average per month, 51 cents per scholar. Total expenses fior 
tbe year, $132 Tl. Average per month, for each scholar, 60 
4)ents. 

8th. Two and one-half dollars j^for *a term of 12 weeks, for 
non-resident pupils. 
. 9th. Beceipts for the year: 

Am't (m haad at commencement of School year 1861,.$ 16 24 

MUl-tox, 1862, 232 01 

Primary School Fund, 1862, \ 133 00 

Collected by rate bill, 180 30 

Tuition of non-resident pupils, 36 00 

Raised by tax to pay indigent tax, 26 65 

Contingent Fund, 100 00 

Beceived Library IConey, '. 8 60 

Total,, $182 U 

Expendedlhe same as follows: 

Paid to Teachers, $624 40 

id for repairing School-house, 11 63 

'< Library books, 8 61 

M other expenses, 28 IT 

$182 tl 

Respectfully yours, 

WILLLiH BATT, 

Oalesburg, Sept. 30, 1862. 
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^ GRAND RAPIDS UNION SCHOOL. 

PROP. E. DANFORTH," PRINCIPAL. 

Hon, J. M. Gregory, Supi, of Public Inslruciion: 

' Dear Sir: — Yours of the 14th ult. came to hand, and in com- 
pliauce I ^end answers to yoar several interrogatories. The - 
whole number of scholars is 1,592. Number in attendance, 
l^dtdS. Residents, 1,287. Nonresidents, 41. 

COURSE OF STUDY— PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 

% 

FIRST 0R1.DE. 

FirMi Divinon. — Objcei Lef'Bons; Eliments of Beadiof^Blacliboard, 
TIVjebb^B Cards and Primmer ; IIUcellaQeoas Oral Instrnction ; Drawing and 
Printiog oq Slates; Music. 

Be€OHd Z>itft«ton.— Reading--Webb*8 First Reader, Oral Geography ; Ob- 
ject Lessons — Form, Color, Magnitude, &c.; Printing Spelling LeseoDS on 
filatef ; all words in First Reader spelled ; £merson*s Arithmetic, Ist Part, 
commenced; Exercises in Drawing; Music. 

^ Third Z)twi«fon.— Reading— Webb's Second Reader, Geography— Cornell's . 
Ist Stepn, Exercises upon Oitline Maps; Arithmetic — EmcrFor/s First Part 
completed and Stoddard^s Mental begun ; All words in Second Reader spelled; 
Printing Spelling Lessons on Slates; Oral Instractlon in Natural History; 
Elements of Drawing ; Music. 

SECOND GRADE. 

Fir%t 2?tvMon.— Heading- Webb's Third Reader, to the 58th pl^e ; Ge- 
ography — Corneirs Primary, to the 4tih page; Mental Arithmetic— Stod- 
dard's Juvenile, to the 30th page; Written Arithmetic— Mt Vernon First 
Pirt, t4i the 70th page ; Local Geography of the Western Couiineut by Out- 
line Map« ; Oral Instruction in Natural History ; Map Drawing ; Spelling ; « 
Ptnmaosbip; Music. 

'Steoftd />i>itiitot».— Reading— Webb's Third Reader, to the 120tb page ; 
Geography— CornelPs Primary completed ; Stoddard's Mental Arithmetic to ' 
the 4»ib page; Written Arithmetic— Mt. Vernon First Part, simple rules to 
the 112th page; Local Geography of the Eai-tern Continent by Outline 
Haps; Orii^ Instruction continued; Spelling, WebVs Third ; Abbreviations; 
Penmanship; Music. 

Tliird />m«idfi.— Reading— W^ebb's ; Primary American History ; Stod- 
dard's Mental Arithmetic; Written Arithmetic^ Mt. Vernon 'First Pari^ 
completed; Elementary Sounds; All words in Third Reader spelled; Pen- 
inauBhip ; Music. 

13 
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IMTBBHEDIATB DHPARTMENT. 

fIBST QBADM. 

R«adinr— TownV; Intermediate Geography— Collon ft Fitches ICoflerft 
Sobool; Mental Arithms tic— Stoddard's iDtellictual, to the 48th page; 
Written ArHbrnetlc— Perkins' Practical to the 82d page; Map Drawings 
JLblireTiatioiis ; Spellings— Town's Speller and Dellner* 

SEOOKD GRAim. 

Fini iXvinofi.— Beading— Town's Oram. Sch. Reader ; Intermediato^GS^ 
Ograph J completed ; Oatline Maps of the Western a-d Eaetera Continent!; 
Mental AqKlimetio-Stoddard*B Intellectual, to the 77th page ; Written Arith- 
metic— PerliinH* Practical to the 109th page ; Elements of Grammar taaght 
orally; MapDflnrihg; Elementary Sounds; Spelling— Town^s. 

Sbwnd ZHWtt^n.-— Reading— Town's ; American Ilistory— Wilson's, wKk?' 
Outline Maps; Stoddard's Intellectual Arithmetic to the 108th page; XM^ 
ten Arithmetlc^Pericids* Practical, to Percentage, 166th page; Primal^ 
PhjiloIiiHry; ElementsorBngflsh Grammar; Spelling— Town V 

OKNCRAL EZKBOtSKS. 

Penmanship; Compoiition and Declamation; Elements of Natural HI^^ 
tory; Drawing; Music. * 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 

. . FIBST ORAna. 

Reading ^Town's Fourth Reader; Local and Dcecriptl^e Oeoi^pihjK-* 
Kitcheirs; Exercises in Stoddard's Intellectual Arithmetic; Pirkins* Prao- 
ileal Arithmetic to the 253d page; English Grammar— Brown's; PerspeottfO 
Drawing ; Spelling— Town^s Speller and Definer. 

BSOOMD ORA^DB. 

-Beadingk— Town's Fourth; Geography completed and reylewed; Intelleetiitf ^- 
Ariibttetic; Written Arlthmctio— Perkins' Practical, completed aud r«- 
Tlewed; American History reyiewed; Grammar through Etymology aoA' 
Syntax; Parsing {^Drawing, shades and shadows; Wright's Orthograpbui 
Spelling. 

GRVBRAL nRROBBB. 

Oompteilion; Declamation; Punctuatioo; Penmanship; Mnslc 

CPriON'lL STUCUS. 

Blemenfary Algebra— Dayies; Botany— How Plants Grow, Gray; U^ 

Bents of Physiology. 
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HIOH SOHOOt^ DEPARTMENT— ENGLISH COUBSK 

FIRST TSAB. 

Jilrsi Ttrm, — Higher Aridimetio— Perkins' ; Phjslologj— Catter's ; An- 
ient dffltory — ^Will80D*8. 

Second Term, — Dayies* Elementary Algebra; Physical Geography; WiD- 
■on'i Modern History ; Qreen's Analysis of Eoglifh Laogoage. 

Third TVrm.— Elementary Algebra completed; Wood's Botany; Cham* 
Vers' Zoology ; Analysis and Parsing. 

SEOOVD TXAB. 

Firti TVrm.— Geometry — ^Dayies' Legendre ; Botany, completed ; Zoology 
completed; Astronomy. 

^Second TVrm.— Geometry completed ; Robinson's Higher Algebra ; Chenn 
istry — Johnston's Turner ; Astronomy completed. 

Third Term. — Higher Algebra, completed ; Chemistry, completed ; Hitch* 
cock's Geology ; Olmsted's Natural Philosophy. 

THIBD TBAB. 

Jflnt Term.— Trigonometry; Geology, completed; Hitchcock's Mentsl 
Fhllosopby and Lozic : Quackenbos' Rhetoric. 

Steond Term, — Mental Philosophy, completed ; Rhetoric completed ; Too* 
mans' Household Science: Mi tcheirs Ancient Geography. 

Third 7Vrm.~Houschold Science, completed; Science of Government} 
Hlckok's Moral Philosophy ; Reviews. 

CLASSICAL COURSK 

FIB8T TEAR. 

Firit 7erm. — Andrews and Stoddard's Latin Grammar ; Perkins' Hl^het 
Arithmetic ; Cutter's Physiology. 

Second Term. — Andrews' Latin Reader; Davles' Elementary Algebra; 
Willson's Modern History. 

TTiird 7erm. — Latin Reader, continued; Elementary Algebra, completed | 
Wood's Botany. ' 

SECOND TEAB. ^ 

FirH 7>rm.— Latin Reader, completed ; Botany, completed ; English Anal* 
jsis and Parsing. 

iSreoni^ rerm.— Sallust—Jugurtha; Chemistry^Johoston's Turner ; Phyld^ 
csl Geography. 

Third Tifrm.«Sallust— Jugurtha ; Chemistry, completed ; Zoology. 

THIRD TEAR. . ^ 

..JPSr«<^^^rsi— Sallu8t--Cataline; Quackenbos' Rhetoric ; 'VTillson's Ancieni 
History ; Geometi^ — Davies' Legendre. 

Second Term.— Virgil— jBueid ; Robinson's Higher Algebra; Rhetoric 
completed ; Geometry, completed. 
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l%ird Tifrm.— Yirgil—^neid; Cr(»bj*B Greek Grammar; Higher Alg^ 
bra, completed ; Olmsted'd Natural Philosophy. 

FOURTH TEAK. 

Flrtt rtfrm.— Yirgil—iEieid or Eclogues; Greek Grammar aad Beaderi 
TrigODometry ; A^itronomy. 

Second Turn. — Cicero — Select Orations; Latin Prose Composition; Gredc 
Grammar and Reader ; Astronomy, completed. 

Third Term. — Cicero — Select Oratioos ; Latin Prose Composition, eon* 
tinned; Xenophon^s .Anabasis; Hithcock's G.ology. 

FIFTH TEAB. 

Fir»t Term.-^liWj ; Anabasis, con tinned ; Hickok's Mental Philoeophj 
•nd Logic ; Geology, completed. 

Second TVrm.— -Tacitns; Homer; Mental Philosophy, completed; To» 
man*8 Household Scieooe. 

TAiriTVrm.— Horace; Homer; Holisehold Science, completed; HlckoVa 
Moral Philosophy. 

Number of teachers — High gchool, 8; Oammer, 3; Interme- 
diate, 3; Primary No. 1, 3; No. 2, 2; No. 3, 3; No. 4, 3. 

The school year is divided into three terms. The first tenn 
consists of sixteen weeks, closing on the last Friday pre- 
ceding Christmas. The second term commences the first 
week of January and continnes twelve weeks. The third term 
consists of twelve weeks, closing on Friday immediately pre- 
ceding the fourth of July. Public examinations will be held 
at the close of the second and thiid terms. ^ 

Scholars, not legal, residents of the district, may be admi^ 
ted into the schools, when there are vacant seats, upon the pay^ 
ment of the following rates of tuition: 

High School, per quarter of 12 weeks,. .$4 00, per year, $13 83 
Grammar School, " " • . 8 00, " 10 00 

Intermediate,' " " ..3 00, " 10 00 

Primary, " •' ..2 00, " 6 6t 

Resident scholars pay no tuition in the Primary, Intermediate 
and Grammar Schools. Those who are pursuing the studies of 
the High School are charged each two dollars per quarter of 
twelve weeks. For any single study of the course, but one 
dollar is required. 
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The expense of the school has 'been $4 28 pef scholar per 
quarter — 10 cents and 6 mills per week. 

Whole eipunse of school for last year, including some re* 
pairs, &c., payment of teachers, janitors, fuel, &c., $8,036 88. 
^ 1 remain, yours respectfully, 

J. W. PIERCE, 
Director, 



DIRBCTOB's report to THV mSTRICT. 

GsirrLEicEN akd Patrons of Grakd Rapids Union School — East 
SxDB: — According to the School laws of our State, it becomes 
the duty of the Board of Trustees to lay before the residents 
of the district, at the Annual School Meeting, a full report^ and 
give them all the information they can in relation to the condi- 
tion and financial affairs of said district; therefore we have 
endeavored to comply with said law. 

The whole number of scholars taught in said district, the 
past year, was 1,3*28, and the whole number of teachers em- 
ployed was 21. The total amount of salaries paid teachers^ 
was $5,567; and the whole number of weeks taught was 89 ilk 
the Ward Schools, and 40 in the Higher Department. 

The amount of moneys paid inVo the City Treasury was 
$9,045 26, which has been disbursed as follows: 

. For paying Teachers, $5,959 00 

Oatstanding Orders, 176 50 

Accounts last year, 1 86 15 

Expenses of repairs, wood, janitors, &c., 1,1 18 78 

On hand, unavailable, 952 26 

" available, 5T 62 

Total, , .. ..$9,045 26 

Owing to the stringency of tf e times, the Board of Trustees 
have thought best to try an experiment, and do tvithout a (Gen- 
eral Superintendent for the c()ming year. How they may 8U0» 
ceed, time alone will determine. Our Schools were never in 
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BO prosperoap a condition m at the present time, and to dose 
any of them, would bring upon them damage that it would 
take a long time to repair. Nothing can be of greatoa* good to 
any community, than well regulated free Schools. Although 
times are hard, taxes high, and we are entering upon the second 
year of a rebellious war, enter our school-houses and we find 
everything moving on, as in the pleasant times of peace; our 
schools are filled, and education continues to, and will prosper 
in all loyal States, for many of the Yankee parents will send 
them to school to get. rid of them, when they have nothiug for 
them to do; a very fortunate circumstance, indeed, both for the 
children, for their parents, and a glorious thing for the countcy. 
Teaching has advanced from an art to a science. Its sao- 
cess may be mainly due to the tact or skill of the individual; 
and during the last few years, it has been our fortune to secure 
the valui^ble services of Professor Danforth, with his uniformity 
and scientific method of teaching. We cannot disguise the 
pleasure which we now share with you, in the prosperity and 
high reputation of our schools. Let us endeavor to cherisb 
and cultivate them, for all time. Although they are a great 
tax upon us, still we cannot leave a greater blessing or legacy 
for our children than a good education. 

J. W. PBIRCB, 
Diredar. 



ANinXAL SEPOKT OF SUPKBINTKNBXMT. 

2b the Board of Trustees: 

Gentlvmbn — In obedience to the rules prescribing my dntieSi 
is submitted the following report: 

^ llie good which has been achieved by the public schools of 
ibis City during the period of their existence in the odtacation 
of vast numbers of youth, thereby fitted for the active duties 
dt life, is incalculable. The public economist abd intelligent 
philanthropist alike agree in their importance and value. The 

day is past when arguments are necessary in support of popu* 

J.. , , ... i» ' • ' t\' ' , ' 
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|ar edncation. It is a matter of vital interest to the State, 
what shall be the character of her future citizens, not only in 
its economy as a '* police measure," bat because npon it do* 
pends her growth in wealth, stability and power. 

While the children of indigent parents, who might otherwise 
jprow up in almost entire ignorance, are receiving at least the 
rudiments of an English education, the history of free schools 
throughout our country, where properly managed and sup*, 
ported, has proved their ability to confer upon their graduates 
mental discipline and an English education, as complete and 
thorough (at an expense comparatively trifling,) as can be ob- 
tained in our most highly esteemed academies and seminaries 
of learning. Persons posssRsing ample means for the educa- 
tion of their children, at the most expensive institutions, are 
numbered among the p$ktrons and zealous advocates of well 
conducted public schools. In our own city, pupils have been 
encouraged, and teachers aided in their efforts, by a full meas- 
ure of public confidence and the intelligent co6peration of pat* 
rons, without which, the best management would be embar- 
rassed, if not rendered frnitless of good. The progress of the 
schools has been uniform and healthy — not rapid and ostenta- 
:liooa — the result of an undue stimulus from which there must 
be a reaction pernicious in its consequences, but a steady aod 
peffmaDAnt advancement^ which in review can but be gratifying 
tA papils, teachers and patrona. 

CLASSinCATION. 

Ono of the first things to which my attention was directed 
' at the commencement of my labors in this city three years 
(lince, was a permanent classificaticn of all the schools, and 
the establishment of a. course of study upon which that classi- 
fication should be based. Tliis has been a work of much labor 
tad constant care, requiring time for its maturing. 

Through the steady policy which has been maintained by the 
Board, and the few changes made among the teachers, it has 
^hready been brought to a good degree of perfection. Each 
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departmwit is subdivided into grades and classes for independ* 
ent study and recitation. The s udies of each term are care* 
fully reviewed, and the progress of the several classeg rb- 
corded. 
A daily record is also kept of each recitation. A scholar is 

entitled to promotion when he has thoroughly maHtend tho 
studies I which precede those of the class he would enter; and 
on the other hand, the pupil who, from inability, irregularity of 
attendance, or other cause, fails to maintain an honoratile posi- 
tion with his class, must, of necssity, find his place in a luwer 
grade. 

It is only by careful classification, that thorough and sjHtem- 
atic progress in study can be well obtained) By it,'alrtn, is 
afforded the highest stimulus to faithful study. The Htudi-nt is 
not left to plod his. way in uncertainty, but sees before him tho 
successive steps^of advancement through the several grades of 
B^udy clearly defined, and is encouraged to persevere until he 
attain to such excellence as circumstances shall permit. 

ATTBNDAKGS. 

In regularity of attendance a very great improvement has 
been nude. Patrons seem generally to have realized its im« 
portanoe, and have most cordially seconded our efforts iii tliis^ 
direction, oftentimes at the sacrifice of personal convenience. 
Perhaps in no single way can they render more essential ser- 
vice to the schools. 

Withoat punctuality and cheerful obedience to wholesome 
restraint, not only is progress in study rendered difficult, but a 
very important object in education is lost. 

I am sorry to add that there a few patrons wl:o thought less* j 
cause great injury to their children, by granting tliem Ire* 
quent permission, for trivial causes, to be absent from school 
some portion of the day. The responsibility rests with the 
parent, as written excuses are required in all cases. It is mis- 

« 

taken kindness. 

m 

The dissipating, pernicious effects of such a course upon the 
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mind, caA scarcely be estimated. Study becomes odious, and 
school duties a burden. 

But the wrong is not confined to the individual. It is mani- 
fested in its influence upon others, and in the hindrance cauHod 
to those with whom he may be classified. Tochers find it a 
serious impediment to the execution of systematic plan^ of in- 
struction. This evil is occasioned by less than ten per cent: of 
the entire number in attendance, and that the rights of the mal 
jority, who are constant and faithful, might be protected, the 
rule making a certain degree of regularity a condition of mero- 
bereliip was adopted. Parents making application fur their 
children to be restored to seats forfeited by irregular attend- 
ance, have expressed their approbration of the rule. The de- 
Bign is not to exclude those who make commendable effort to 
bo punctual and faithful. The measure will never fail of ap- 
prcftation, where its nature and importance is fully under- 
stood. ' 

couRSK OF srunT. 

The advancement of our schools during the past three years 
has rendered necensary a corresponding advancement in the 
requirements for admission to the several grades or depart- 
ments. The course of study has been but slightly modified, 
having been thoroughly tested, and found for the most party 
well adapted to the wants of the school. 

The character of inaytruction in our pi^blic schools should he 
thorough and exact, securing also the highest mental discipline. 
A superficial education can avail nothing — it imparts no 
strength to the mind — ^it furnishes no basis upon which to found 
subsequent knowledge or build up intellectual greatness. An 
inclination is sometimes manifested to attempt a slight acqui- 
sition of some foreign tongue or fanciful study, before, perhaps, 
even the first principles of our common language are properly 
nndei stood. It is undoubtedly prompted in some instances by 
an unwillingness to do hard work or a desire for pretentious 

learning, but perhaps it is not less frequently attributable to 
14 
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false ideas of edacatiou. Let it ever be rembered, there ip ;iio 
excellence without persevering effort, and that most be 9jfl/tpny 
QlicoJUy directed to aUain the highed results. 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

It will be evident to all that more time is required to perfect 
the classification of scholars in the high school department 
than in the lower grades where the course of study in propor- 
tion to numbers is less extended. Yet most happy results have 
been attained ; pupils have been steadily laboring to place 
themselves upon one of the prescribed courses of study. It 
will be seen from the catalogue, that ninety-nine students are 
thus enrolled. In a few instances it has happened that one or 
at most two minor branches of study remain charged against 
them, (as indicated,) to be cancelled when satisfactorily 
completed. 

There are those who have pursued many branches of the 
course, but are deficient in others, and hence from necessity are 
enrolled among the "unclassified*."' We presume during an* 
other year these will be able to assume a classification. By 
reference it will be seen that both courses of study embraoe 
the same branches of English and Natural Science, and com- 
prehend in their extent those usually taught in the best insti- 
tutions of this kind. 

The infiaence of this school upon the lower grades has been 
marked and happy ; our school sy3tem would be incomplete 
without it. 1 quote the following from the report of joor 
(fommittee, last year : 

"The influence of a high school as a stimulus to the lower 
,QT preparatory schools, its necessity in the education at home, 
of teachers; the duty which this city owes to herself and the 
nnrrounding country tributary to her, to provide all their sons 
and daughters the opportunity of obtaining a good education 
at a limited expense, jrather than that a few should pay largely 
for these benefits to more enterprising neighbors; the demand 
for it aa seen by the large numbers enrolled there, and its io^ 



pprtance to our enterpriaing city— ail these are loud argumoutjf 
in its favor. 

'* Though the demand, at the present day, for more extended 
knowledge is almost universal, and in many towns and cities 
free taition is allowed in the higher branches, yet, especially 
in the present time of financial embarrassment, we believe 
those pursuing the studies (^ the higher department should be 
ifiarged tuition extra therefor. This has been the policy for 
years in regard to the study of foreign languages, and we see 
DO reason which should forbid extending a similar provision to 
cU the studies of the High School " 

The average membership of this, as well as the Grammar 
School, has been larger this year than before, though' the total 
enrollment was somewhat less. 

UNCLASSIFIED PUPILS. 

There are always in attendance upon the schools pupils 
who, for various rpasons, cannot be well classified. Some can- 
Bot attend school but a few months of the year, and find it 
difficult to obtain a classification which they can maintain. 
Some have been deprived of the opportunities for early educa* 
Hon, and in advanced youth would find their classification with 
gmall children inappropriate. Some, for a short time out of 
Employment, wish to pursue, rapidly, some one or two branches 
of study with especial reference to business. 

Then there are others, entering school for the first time, 
whose qualifications in the several branches are quite unequal, 
rendering classification difficult. If, however, their whole 
effort were devoted to the acquisition of those studies in which 
liiey are deficient, they might, in a short time, ta^e that posi* 
lion to which their qualifications in other branches would have 
entitled them. There is a sufficient number of these to occupy 
ibe time of one teacher, and if a school were opened for their 
^>ecial instruction, it would prove both advantageous to them 
snd the classified departments. At present they are seated 
end instructed in the middle and upper rooms of the central 
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building, mainly the latter. Snch scbools have been extcDp 
fiivcly adopted and found highly advantageous. 

APPARATUS. 

Through the liberal donation of a number of citizens, a valo*. 
able collection of apparatus has been provided for the schoolsL 
The income of the Gilbert Fund hi^ been appropriated for the 
same purpose. Most important aid has thus been rendered iiL 
the' illustration of science. 

BBANCHBS OF STUDY. 

Reading has received especial attention. To read well is a 
most valuable accomplishment. No reading can be correct 
that is not attained through a perfect understanding of tho 
meaning of the author — or elegant, that is not rendered in a 
manner at once distinct, easy and expressive. Nature and her 
modes of expression should be carefully studied, and all the 
mechanical, unnatural habits of speech avoided. Much of the 
difficulty experienced in training older pupils in elocution, is 
owing to the bad habits contracted in early years, and the 
labor necessary to overcome them. Primary instruction in this 
respect, as in every other, should be correct Children learn 
by imitation, and the teacher should be able to furnish correct 
models of good reading. Concert exercise is found to bo a 
valuable auxiliary. 

The " Word Method" has been used for the instruction of 
^mary classed with marked success. Probably there is no 
other feature of modern instruction, that has been attended 
with more pleasing evidence of its utility, wherever it haa 
been tried. We predict its universal adoption. In connectiaa 
with Object Lessons, it constitutes the natural order of ia^ 
struction. First, the object itself should be presented, then 
the name representing it. and then, perhaps, various attribute 
of tho object, until a sufficient number of words representing, 
familiar ideas are learned with which to constrnct short seo- 
Ijences. The only stimulus the ever active mind of the child> 
needs, under good management^ for the attainment of knowlr 
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cd^e, is the pleasure arising from the intelligent, healthful 
exercise of its faculties. 

Object Lessons, as a means of instruction, do not consist 
6imp1y in a pleasing chat with the children, but should have, in 
the arrangement cf topics, and in the development (X the facts 
and relations of objects, unity and. completeness. 

These should be continued in the form of oral instruction, 
through the several Primary, Intermediate and Grammar school 
grades, and embrace the general facts and principles of natural 
science. This seems all the more important, as a large number 
of the pupils in our public schools complete their education in 
these departments. Already, in some of the schools, commend- 
able effort has been made in this respect. ^ 

A few minutes each day devoted to such instruction, would 
amount, in the aggregate, to a wide range of practical knowl- 
edge, while it would be of immediate advantage as an incite- 
ment to observation and study. Also, if rightly employed,- this 
method of instruction will be found especially adapted to cul- 
tivate the power of expression. 

Utility gives value to every object. The acquisition of 
knowledge is of comparatively small value unless there is also 
the power to apply and use it. 

This is a subject of vast importance, and to be fully answered 
will require, on the part of teachers in the primary, as well as 
higher grades, a knowledge of the fundamental principles of 
flie various branches of natural science. 

Drawing is an art of great value, as a means of education, 
as well as one of general utility to persons in every depart- 
ment of business and condition in life. In leading the child to 
analyze the forms of things, it cultivates the power of observa- 
tion, and while it affords amusement, becomes a valuable aux- 
iliary to the acquirement of other branches of study, especially 
reading, writing, and geography. To the architect^ engraver, 
draughtsman, engineer, or mechanic of any kind, a knowledge 
of this art is indispensable, and whatever is of general impor* 
tanoe for the man to know, should be learned by the child, ee* 
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^icially when such inBtruction 'facilitates tlie acquisition of 
other knowledge. 

Mtmc, as an art rather than a science, has received, perhapt, 
its full share of attention in our schools. Experience has 
taught us, that, to render mus'c, as well as speech, universal, 
the ear and voice must have early culture. Several teachers 
of our primary classes, who have given this exercise its appr(^ 
priate place, have informed me that they have no pupils, who 
have been in attendance a reasonable time, that cannot sing. 
As a means of discipline, it is invaluable. It is the language 
of the emotions, and has great power in refining the feelings, 
Bubduing the passions, and elevating character. 

The other branches of the course of study, in their selection 
and arrangement, seem well calculated to subserve the pur- 
poses of mental culture and the acquisition of useful knowP 
edge. 

Ventitalion and healthy physical exercise, are of prime im* 
portance, and intimately allied ^ith mental and moral advance- 
ment. In the order of exercises,^especia11y in the elementary 
schools, provision has been made for the necessities of children 
in this respect. In some places a system of physical training 
constitutes a part of school culture. 



t 

INSTRUCTION. 



A prime object of education should be the complete develops 
ment of all the noblest powers of mind, soul, and body, in their 
fullness and strength. There is a nataral order of mental d»> 
velopment to which instruction should correspond, and which 
cannot be disregarded without injury. For 'instance, the earli* 
est impressions which the mind is capable of assimilating, ara 
those obtained through the senses, and it is by the spontaneoiiS' 
activity of these faculties that children obtain that knowledge' 
upon which all other knowledge must be based. 

The truths of science, of number, of form, &c., were origin* 
ally drawn from objects; as abstractionB they can have no 
meaning for the child, until he haa learned them in the concieto^^ 
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BiioVti^tli leafneS iixetd. Thtii» on thtougli tbe Tariom stageii of 
aaHental progTeesion, great care should be exercised lest, on the 
one hand, we neglect those facaltiesi which need eailier culturl» 
for tlieir fall development, and on the other, by prematurelj 
crowding the mind with thiths it has to power to grapp, wo 
create a distaste for knowledge which may never be overcome. 

It might be shown that a system of instruction corresponding 
to the normal order of mental development, by a logical se- 
qtl^nce, tends to promote a love of study — self-reliance in the 
acquisition of knowledge — courage to encounter difficulties, 
and patient concentration of thought in overcoming them. The 
peculiar nature of different minds should be studied, and meth- 
ods adapted to their varied necessities. 

T6 ptescribe subjects of study akd modes of instructioii 
adapted to the various stages of the pupiPs advancemeDt, and 
adopt measures subservient to the spontaneous unfolding of his 
progressive nature, and to so cultivate all his facuUies, physi- 
cal, mental and moral, as to secure the fullest development of 
{he power, wisdom and virtue of mature manhood, there is re- 
quired no ordinary degree of sound judgment, inventive power, 
iDftellectual sympathy and analytical skill. 

QUALIFICATION OF TEACHERS. 

Teaching is a profession, requiring for the successful dis- 
charge of its duties, not only a willing heart, a cultivated mind,, 
a thorough education, but professional knowledge and expe- 
rience. 

The teacher of elementary classes who has the ability to dis- 
criminate in the use of methods, to sympathise with the child 
in his little joys and griefs, and adapt, in a thousand ways, in- 
fltruction to his taste and comprehension, will rarely have occa- 
sion to resort to motives of fear in government, which by the 
'Way, is the cheapest kind of discipline. 

There is, perhaps, no duty devolving upon a school board of 
more importance, and which should be performed with greater 
care, than the appointment of teachers well qualified for their 
several stations. The same methods are not equally well 
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adapted to different grades of scbolara. Teachers who snceeed 
admirably with^more advanced classes, may utterly fail in their 
cttovtn to instruct primary classes. 

Yet bow low the estimate sometimes placed upon the impop- 
tance of elementary instruction. It is a conmion remark, in 
behalf of applicants for a teacher's situation, " She is young, 
but we thought she might teach a primary school — she wou]4 
not expect a higher place/' 

Better that the novice in architecture lay the foundation of 
stately mansions and lofty temples, to fall in mingled ruin, than 
that, through neglect or incompetency, irretrievable loss or in- 
jury be sustained by an immortal mind. 

In this connection, it is no more than justice to bear witness 
to the faithfulness of our teachers, who, almost without excep> 
tion, have labored ai those only do who love their calling— 
whose heart is in their work. Their ability in their several do- 
partnjents, is sufficiently indicated by the success which has 
crowned their efforts. 

SARLT IKPRESSIONS. 

The permanency of early impressions, and the increasing 
power of habit in giving character to the future man, is too 
often forgotten. The slightest influences operate effectively 
upon the mind of a child, for good or for evil. 

** A p3bbIo ia tha ■treftmlet soaat, has tarnod ttie coone of mnj a rlrer ; 
A dowdrop on tho iafaQl plAQt, has warped the giant oak foroTor.'' 

Inward purposes and external acts are soon multiplied into 
habits of thought and action. Nature, ever ready to adapt 
herself to them, renders this exercise easy, and thus character 
is matured. If vile weeds, taking root in the heart, arc allowed 
for a time to grow, no subsequent culture may wholly eradicato 
them. What error is more dangerous than that which allows 
indulgence to youth for the purpose of creating disgust 1 And 
what culture possesses greater v lue than that which leads the 
child to love and practice purity and honesty, until they shall 
have obtained a controlling influence over the life and chai^ 
acter I • 
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CONGLUBION. 

In the foregoing pages, a brief synopsis has been given of 
the methods of instrnction and policy attempted in our schools^ 
that patrons and teachers may alike understand, not only the 
great responsibilities which rest upon them, and the judicioug, 
watchful care which should be constantly exercised in the trains 
ing of the young, but also the various rules and measures 
adopted, that there may be intelligent and united effort for tba 
highest interests of those committed to their charge. ' 

We know these subjects will receive kind consideration, for 
we believe it would be difiScult to find the place where schools 
have more cordial support, and teachers find more active sym- 
pathy and encouragement to cheer them in their arduous labors. 
Indeed, I know of no one who entertains feelings hostile to our 
public schools. 

May there not, in the review of the past, be found ample re- 
ward for all sacrifice made and labor bestowed ; and also, en- 
couragement for even greater effort in the future to increase 
the usefulness and efficiency of the schools. 

A firm, undeviating policy is absolutely essential to the full 
and harmonious development of auy system. Rich fruitage 
cannot be realized, if it be subjected to frequent change or 
transplanting. 

The Prussians have a wise maxim, that "whatever you would 
have appear in a nation's life, yon must put into its schools.^ ' 
Then let them be guarded as the palladium of our country^s 
dearest interests, the bulwark of her free institutions, and a 
true ii^dex of her advancement and prosperity. 

Permit me, in conclusion, to express my gratitude to you as 
a Board, for the ready counsel and efficient aid with wtich ;you 
have ever sustained me in the discharge of my duties. 

Respectfully submitted, 

E. DANFORTir, 

SuperiniendenL 

June ^4th, 1862. 

16 
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GRAND RAPIDS UNION SCEOOL— West Side. 

The Director of Grand Rapids Union School, situated on the 
west side of Grand river, E. Anderson, Esq., has furnished the 
following statistics of the^cbool. 

Number of children between five and twenty years of age, 
635. 

Number attending school: residents, 535; non-residents, 21; 
total, 556. 

The number of teachers is seven, viz: in the Primary depart> 

» 

*ment, 2; Grammar School, 8; High School, 2. 

The term comprises forty weeks. 

The total expense of the school was $1,950, and the average 
cost per term, lor each pupil, was $3. 

Hon.— The School Inipecton reporl ftho raoelptt of tii« dlrtrlol for the year , |S,MS SO^ 
•ad Iha ezpeadiiurct at 18,816 80. 



FARMINGTON NO. 5, UNION SCHOOL. 

From memoranda furnished by the Director of School Dis- 
trict No. 5, Farmington, the following statistics for 1862, are 

■ 

gleaned: * 

The number of children between the ages of 5 and 20 yeara 
residing in the district, is 144. The whole number of pupils 
who attended school the past year, all residents, 113. 

,The school is divided into two departments. The fiisi is de- 
moted t<) primary studies; the second, Reading, Writing, Aritli- 
motic, Grammar, with one teacher in eaoh department There 
are two terms of four months each, with yaoktions of two 
months. 

The total expense of the school for the year, $460 78. At^ 
erage cost per scholar per month, near 51 cents. 

The financial items are as follows: 
Received from two mill tax during the year 1862, • ... $ 70 00 
Received from primary achool fund, 25t 



I 
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Collected by rate bill ^., $124 40 

Becei v^ed from other district taxes, 21 00 

Total, $466 78 

Paid male teachers, $322 42 

Paid female teachers, 12 00 

Paid for hatlding wood shed and repairs, 18 29 

Amount in treasury not expended, 2 tl 

To be raised from exempt scholars, and on hand, ^0 86 

Amount paid for wood, &o., • 21 00 



i* 



Total, $466 78 

E. O. STEAltNS, 
DireclcT. 



HILLSDALE UNION SCHOOL. 

Hon. J. M. Gregory, 8upL of PMic Tnsiruclion: 

Dear Sir — ^Tours of the 26th inst. is received. The following 
is a brief answer to your inquiries concerning the condition of 
BillMdale Union School. During the past two years there haa 
been manifested by tl e citizens, teachers, and district officers, 
an increasing interest in the prosperity of the school; and, as 
a result, the school has become more thoroughly organized and 
more efficient. 
At our last annual meeting there was voted a tax of about 

$1,200 to support the school during the year; also a tax of 
$i,3'0 to build two new school houses. 

The number of children of school ages, is 704; the number 
attending school, resident, 644; non-resident, 10. Number of 
dopartmonts, 4. No. of scholars in the Primary department^ 
297; in the Intermediate, 142; in the Grammar School, 195; in 
the High School, 10. 

Number of teachers, 9; aggregate salary per month, $210j 
cost per month per pupil, 40 cents. 
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The rate of tuition of non-resident scholars in the Primary 
and Intermediate departments, is $2 per term; ip the higher 
departipents, $3 per term. 

The school year commences on the first Monday of Septem- 
ber, and is divided into three terms, the first of 14 weeka, and 
the second and third of 12 weeks each. 

Yours respectfully, 

S. J. FOWLER. 



HUDSON UNION SCHOOL. 

BEN9T M. JAMES, A. B., PRINCIPAL. 

Hon, J. M. Greoort, Supt. of PiMic Instruction : 

Sm: — ^The following report of Hudson Union School — frac- 
tional district No. 2, Hudson and Pittsford — is herewith sub- 
mitted. 

Total number of pupils attending school the past year, 235, 

Number of resident pupils, 200. 

Number of non-resident pupils, 35. 

Total amount paid teachers during the year, $845 98. 

Average cost per month for each pupil, iucluding non-resi- 
dents,* 40 cents*. 

Average cost per month for residents, as raised by rate-bill, 
10 cents. 

No extra charge is made to resident pupils for instruction in 
High School studies. 

RXCEXPTS. 

Moneys on hand Sept. 2, 1861, $128 07 

Received from two mill tax daring the year 1862, . . 570 96 

Received from Primary School Fund, 1 4T 00 

Collected on rate bills, 299 36 

Tuition of non-resident pupils, » • 105 35 
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Raised by other district taxes, $l|54t 56 

Received for Library Money, 8 tl 

Total Receipts for year, $2,802 01 

EXPENDITURES. 

Paid Male Teachers, : |42t 10 

Paid Female Teachers, 418 88 

Paid for building or repairing school-house, - 1,491 72 

Paid for Library Books, 10 86 

Paid for all other purposes, « 122 01 



r^ 



Total expenditure for year, $2,802 01 
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Henry M. James, A. B., graduate of Williams' Oollege, is 
Principal, and Teacher in the Academical Department. * 

Miss Harriet M. Wilber, graduate of Hillsdale College, has 
charge of the Intermediate Department. 

Miss Lncy E. G^well has charge of the Primary Department. 

The school is kept forty-two weeks in each year, and five 
da>s per weelk 

There are three terms during the year, of 14 weeks each. 

Tbe first commencing on the first Monday in September. 

The second commencing on the second Monday in December. 

The third commencing with the first week in April. 

There is a vacation of one week, during' the holidays of 
Christmas and New Year, and of one week at the close of the 
second term. 

The present term of the school is progressing finely, and we 
congratulate ourti^elves and the public generally upon the suc- 
cess and standing of the school, and are happy to say that 
Hudson has a school. worthy the patronage of all. 

C. E. WEAVER, Director. 

Hudson, Octobei Ist, ISb/ 
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M. 

HILLSDALE UNION SCHOOL. 

Of the school in Hillsdale, the following statistics for tho 
past year have be furnished by the Director, D. A. Wisner, Esq.: 

BFCEinS. 

Moneys on hand Sept 2, 1861, , $168 81 

Beceived from two mill tax during the year 1862,. • 163 79 

Beceived from Primary School Fund, 636 71 

Collected on rate bills 49 00 

Baised by tax to pay Teachers' wages, 600 00 

Baised by other district taxes, 200 00 

Total receipts lor year, $1.817 8T 

XXPENDITOBIS. 

Paid Male Teachers, $902 26 

Paid Female Teachers, 680 00 

Paid for building or repairing school-house, 25 00 

Paid for all other purposes, 263 62 

Amount on hand Sept Ist^ 1862, 119 21 

/ $1,919 99 

Oiedit by $162 12 rec'd from Primary fund of 1860, 162 12 

■ 

Total expenditures for year, $1 817 8T 



JACKSON UNION SCHOOL, N0.> 

I FBOF. D. B. BRIOGS, PRINCTPAt. 

Hon. JoHir M. Greoory, Svpt. of FiMic Instruction: 

Dear Sir — Herewith I submit report of the Graded Union 
School of District No. 1, of the city of Jackson: 

1. There are 827 children in the district, between the ages of 
5 and 20 years, as shown by census of August, 1862. 

2. The who!e numler , of pn^Mls attending ecIjooI, the past 
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year, was 821. Of these, 789 were resident, and 42 non-resi- 
dent. 

3. The school is divided into f )ur departments — Primary, 
Secondary, Grammar, and High School. There are four Pri- 
mary Schools, one Secondary, one Grammar, and one High 
School. 

COURSE OF STUDT— PRlMAttY DEPARTMENT. 

THLKD ORADS. 

ConTf ffaitoQ LcisonB addretsed to the Moral Sense ; Leetona tn Connnon 
Olijecta alter the Oerman method ; Lesaoaa on Forms, Magnitudes, Dlttaa* 
CM and Colors; Lessons in Nambers, to begin with Connting and Namber- 
log; Lesfons on Sound and Singing ; PronouooUig worda without Spelling ; 
Pronouncing and Spelling combined. 

SBOpXD ORADI. 

Elements of Drawing on Slate and Blackboard ; Primary Speller, Saiu* 
4ai^a; Primarj Leseou on Charts, Saonder*s; First Reader, 8aaoder*a 

(These grades embrace children during the first two years at 
school, usually from 5 to t years of age. The aim of instruc- 
tion is mainly to fix habits of obedience, neatness and good or- 
der, and to cultivate the powers of attention, observation and 
correct ezpressiou. Hope daring ^coming year to introduce 
Tnbb's Reader, Cards and Charts.) 

mar oBAnn. 

Second Reader, SaoBden*; to the 60th page In the Speller and Deflneri 
Sannders'; Primary Arithmetic, Robinson's; Prlmai^ Geography, Colton 'k 
Fitch; LesfODS on Tablet, Phill»rick*8; Lessons on Outliue Maps of ths 
World and Uiiltid States; Spell Reading Lesions; Priot Spelling Les80ttf| 
Marks of Puoctuation ; Vocal If usic ; Mason *s Normal Singer. 

(The studies in these grades occupy one year. The instruc- 
tion which in the previous two years was mainly oral, is now 
cohducted with Text books. The oral lessons are however 
continued as regular daily exercises. Beading and Spelling 
are the main Btudies. The reading lessons are to be thoroughly 
studied and thoroughly read, the same being fully explained 
by the pupil and each word being fully mastered in pruuuncia- 
lion and meaning. The spelling lessons will be both oral and 
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vrittea-^usk^ Sherwood's Speller and Writiag Books fer 

Bpelling;) 

SECONDARY DEPARTMENT. 

THIRD OBAD& 

Third Reader, Saandera' ; Speller and Deflner, SauiderB*, to page I9l i 
Progressiye Intellectual Arithmetic, Robinson's, continued to page 48 ; Ta* 
bles in Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, Division ; also. Weights and 
Measures; Introductory Geography, Colton A Fitch, commenced; Writing; 

I 

General Review. 

tmCOJXD OAAOO. 

Fourth Reader, with Detnitions, Sauaden* ; Speller and Deftiier, 8aim> 
ders'i continued ; Progressive Xnteliectoal Arithmetle, RobhuK»i\ to page 
ILS; Introductory Geography, Golum k Flioh'c, eom|>leted; Commoa 
School Drawing Cards, Coe's ; Multipliealion TaUa and Tables Of Weigbta 
«nd Meatiures reviewed ; Writing ; General Review. 

FOIST GBAOB. 

I 

FoQrtb Reader, SanndenP, oomfdeted ; Spellerand Deiner, SaundenP, eefei- 
pleted; Progressive Intellectual Arithmetic, Robinson's, completed; School 
Arithmetic, new edition, to page 96; Davies' ; Modern School Geography, 
€olton Jk Fitch V; Mapping: Plates, Fitches; Geography reviewed, with thor- 
ough drills on Outline Maps; Moral LesMms, Oowdery; Writing; Tooal 
MoaWf Mason^s; GeMral Review. 

(The studies of these grades occapy three yeeirB. Writing 
with the pen is commenced as a daily ezeroise, and the eompo* 
aition exercise of the first gvade (Primary) will be extended.) 

OaAMMAR DEPARTMBNT. 

THntB OBADX. 

* 

Fifth Reader commenced, Saunders*; New Speller and Analysis com- 
menced, Sauoders' ; School Arithmetic, Davies*, continued to page 182 ; In- 
tellectual Arithmetic reviewed, Robinson's; American School Geography, 
Ooltoa A Fitch'i; Juvenile Ameiioaa History, WUflon's; Moral LeHoni^ 
<3owdery; General Review. 

BBOOKD OBAOS. 

Fifth Reader, continued, Saunders' ; New Speller and Analysis, eontionedy 
fiannders*; - chool Arithmetic, continaed, Davies' ; American School Geog* 
raphy. continued, Colton A Fitch's; First Lessons in English Grammar, 
Greeners ; Compositions and Rlietorio weekly, by divisions throughout the 
year; Juvenile American History, Wilson^e, reviewed ; General Review.. 
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Flrwi TVrm-^S^ool Arithmetie, Davies', completed; Amerieai fiehool 
Ctoograpby conti bavd, Colton A Fitch's, ivith Hittoiy ; Elemeats of SngUsh 
Grammar, Gr«eue*8, commenced. 

Second TVrm— Elementary Algelva, Davies*, 08 far as Eqaations of the 
first degree ; American School Geography and History, Golton k Fitch's, 
completed ; Elements bf Eaglish Grammar, Greene's, coniinaed. 

Third TVrm ^Intellectual and Practical Arithmetic, reviewed ; American 
SchoOT Geography and History, reviewed; Elements of English Grammar, 
Greene's, completed; General Review; Composition and Declamation weekly 
by divisionH, during the year; Geographical digests semi-monthly; 6th Reader, 
New Speller and Analysis, Saunders', completed; Map Drawing during 
the whole course , Vocal Music and Writing during the whole course. Op- 
tional studits during the third year of the course : Harkness' First Latin 
Book to page 90 ; Juvenile French Course, Fasquelle^s. 

(The work marked out for each grade is for one year.) 

HIGH SCHOOLS-ENGLISH DEPARTMENT. 

JUXIOB CLUBS. 

Firtl 7>rm. ~ Elementary Algebra, Daviei* ; Bnglish Analyaii, Greene's; 
Appendix United States History, Wilson^s. 

Second Term. — Elementary Algebra, Davies', completed ; Uaited States 
History, Wilson's, completed ; English Analysis, Greene!s, continued. 

Third Term. — University Arithmetic, Davies', commenced; Elementary 
Algebra, Davits*, reviewed ; BagUsh Analysis, Greene's, completed. 

ICIDDLB CLASS. 

Fir^t Term.— University Arithmetic) Davies', continued ; Outlines of His- 
iMry, WiNon's 12 mo., coomieneed ; Physiology and Anatomy, ffitchoock's, 

eommeuced. 

• 

Second 7Vrm.-^nuiver8ity Arlthne^c; Daties*, ocwpleted; Oatllnes of 
History, Wilson's, contiuaed; Physiology and: Anatomy, Hitchcock's, com- 

« 

pltited. 

17iird TVrm.— University Arithmetic and Elementary Algebra, reviewed ; 
Outlines of History, completed; How Plants Grow, Grey. 

SSyiOR CLASS. 

Firt^t 7>rm —Higher Algebra, Davies, commenced; Natural Philosophy. 
Wells*, commenced; Rhetoric and Exercises, Quackenboss'. 

Second Term —Higher Algebra, Davies', completed ; Natural Philosophy, 

Wells', completed; Physical Geography, Warren. 

. 16 
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J%ird Term, — Q6ometry» Davies* Legendre; Chemi8tr7, WelU*; Manual of 
Botany, Grey'i. Optional Btudies, last year in the 'coane : Eleineiits of 
Criilcism, Kames'; Geology, Wells*; Book Keeping, Bryant & Sirattoai** 
High School edition; optional during any year of the course. 

Readlog, Spelling and Writing required; exerciees daily, by 
divisions, daring the whole coarse; Composition and Declania» 
tion weekly, by divisions. Saunders' High School Reader, and 
Analysis of English words, in use during the course. ^ 

The coarse of instruction in this department is designed to im- 
part a thorough knowledge of the common and higher branches 
of an English education. The higher classes have exercises in 
analyzing Milton, Young, and other Poets, in connection with 
a Course of familiar lectures on the principles of English Grao^ 
mar. In this and other exercises of this department, special 
attention is given to those who are desirous of qualifying 
themselves to*become teachers. Regular courses of lecturea 
are given on Natural Philosophy, Physiology, Physical and Po- 
litical Geography. Natural Philosophy and Chemistry are il- 
lustrated by experimental lectures. Physiology and Geogr^ 
phy are taught by the aid of Maps, Charts and Models. 

- ' HIGH SCHOOL— CLASSIC AL'DKPABTMKNT. 

jmnoE oLAss. 

jPlrtI r«nii.— Arnold*! Fint Latin Book, Harkneia*, oomiaenced; SIcbmb- 
iary Algebra, Daviei^, commenced. 

Stewkd Ttfrm.— Arnold's Timt Latin Book, Harknest*, completed; Klemii^ 
tary Algebra, DaTiea, completed. 

Third Tlmn.— Aadrew'i Latin Reader; UniTertlty Arithmetic, Daviet\ 
eommenced; Latin Grammar, Andrews A Stoddard's revised edition; IJddel's 
History of Ancient Rome, and Ancient Geography, Hitchers or Louf*i^ 
throagh the coarse. 

mODUB CtAflS. 

^fs< 2nrrm.~C«sar's Commentaries, Andrews', commenced; Darknctif 
First Greek Book; Uniyen^ity Algebra, pavicb', commenced. 

Beeond TVrm.— Casar's Commentaries continued to 4th Book; Elrmrnfarf 
Greek Grammar, Harkne^s', commenced, University Algebra, contiuued. 

Third 7*tfrm.— Cicero's Select Oration^ Johnson's, commenctd: Eh men- 
tary Greek Grammar, completed; Arnold's Latin Prose CompositioD con^ 
menced. 
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nSTOB OLAflS. 

Flftt T^ffii.— Ciccro*B OratloDF, contioofd; Arnold's Latin ProFeCoirpo- 
diionp, coatioacd; Xenopboo, AnabasiS) BoUe*e, commeoccd; Arnold^s Proee 
Greek GompositiooB, commenced. 

Steond TVrm.— Virgil, to the 41h Book, with the ProEody; Xenophobia 
Anabasis, continaed to 4th Book; Arnold^a Prose Compoailion, coniinuid; 
8mitb*8 History of Greece. 

Tkird TVrm.-- Studies rerlewed; Reading and Spelling required; exer- 
cises, daily, by divisions, during the course; D clamation and C0mpO8ilion 
required; exercises by divisions, weekly, during the course. 

Tbe instraction in this department is confined to the Latin 
and Greek Classics, and sach other studies as are requisite to 
prepare young men for the University. The course of study, 
$M marked out, embraces three years; and it is believed that 
this thorough conrse is best fitted to prepare the student for the 
most successful progress in his College studies. Every student 
who contemplates entering College^ is expected to complete the 

* 

course. 

New classes are organized at the commencement of each 
Academic year. Students, however, may enter at any time du* 
ring the year, if they are prepared to join an existing class. 

noKOH oovBsa, (blbotitx) two tbabs. 

Hr$t TVrm.— Frenofi Coarse and CoUoqaial Reader, Basqaelle. 
Btctmd J#nii.— Napoleon and Baeine, Fasqnelle; Aid to French Compost- 
iioii, hj W. W. Howard. 

OSRMAN COVBSS, (XLBCTITK,) TWO TBABS. 

0fFirH TVrm.— Woodbarj's New Metbod; Addler*s Beader. 
Second 7Wiii.~8chiller*s William Tell. 

▲DMISSIOK. 

Scholars who enter the Classical or English Departments, 
•will be required to pass a satisfactory examination in Saunders 
Fifth Reader, Speller and Definer, Practical and InteDcc'ual 
Arithmetic, Common School Geography, the Elements of Eng- 
lish Grammar, and American School Uistory. 

Scholars who enter the Grammar Department, will be re- 
quired to pass a satisfactory examination in Saunders' Fourth 
Reader, Speller and Definer, Progressive Intellectual Arithme* 
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tic, to page 113, School Arithmetio, (new edition,) to page 96, 
and Modern School Geography. 

4. There are five Primary teachers, two in Secondary Depart- 
ment, two in Grammar Department, and two in High School, 
being a total of eleven. 

5. The first term continues 16 weeks; vacation of two weeks. 
Second Term continues 12 weeks; vacation of one week. Third 
Term continues 14 weeks; vacation of seven weeks. 

6. The total expense of the school, during past year, was 
$5,868 71. Of this amount, $858 50 was expended for build- 
ing purposes, leaving $5,010 21 expended for school purposes, 
aside from building. This amount of $5,010 21, divided by 
the average attendance of scholars, (485,) gives the average 
cost, viz: 24 and 1-12th cts. per week, or $10 83| for each pu- 
pil for the year. 

t. Non-resident scholars are charged 15 cts. per week, tui- 
tion, in Primary and Secondary Departments; 25 cts. per week 
in Grammar Department; 30 cts. in High School Department, 
without Li^nguages; with Languages, 40 cts. per week. 

8. The total amount at disposal of Board past school year, 
has been $5,277 64. There has beeo expended for teachers' 
salaries, $4,013 46; for building purposes^ $858 60; for other 
purposes, $096 76, making a total of expenditure for the year 
of $5,868 71; being $591 07 more than the receipts; This has 
been provided for by special tax, at annual meeting, Ist Sept., 
1862, in addition to the amount voted for the current expdiiss 
of the year. 

9. The general interest in our public schools, on the part of 
parents, (and hence by pupils,) continues. The means to 
secure regular and punctual attendance, are these: Tardiness 
subjects the delinquent to punishment; tardiness beyond five 
minutes, excludes him from school during the half day session. 
Any pupil who shall be tardy six times, or absent six half days 
or three whole days, except on account of sickness, or by pre- 
vious excuse from the Principal, shall forfeit his or her seat for 
the remainder of the term, and can regain it only by the con- 
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sent of the Principal knd Director. Parents are also notified 

by the teacher of the absence of pnpils. Irregularity of at- 
tendance is a most serious, in fact, the serions drawback to the 
complete success of our School. 

One of the benefits of this system of schools, is to be seen 
in the bravery of Michij^an troops. There is no State in the ] 
Union whi.h does so much for all her children as Michigan. In 
New England a large part of the population are engaged in 
maaufikctories. Their children cannot avail themselves of the 
educational advantages which New England presents, aa 
generally and cuntinuously as they dd in Michigan 
Very truly and respectfully, yours, 

P. W. ANTHONY, 
Director Dist, No. 1, Cily of Jackson. 
Jackson, Oct. 1, 1863. 



KALAMAZOO UNION SCHOOL. 

« 

PROy. DANIEL PUTNAM, PRINCIPAL. 

To the Hon. J. M. Grkoort, Supt of Public Indruciion : 

Dear SiR:^In answer to your circular of Aug. I4th, 1863, I 
present you first, a general summary of the attendance at the 
several branches of our school: 

HI69 SCHOOL A2n> JITNIOR CLASS. 

class, 14 

B dasii, 39 

A. class, 7S1 

Total in three higher classes, -. 125 

Juniors, 46 

Whole number, 171 
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2'aUs thomng AUendance in all Ihg ScAooU and DepaHmatU to 
to May 1». 
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The average attendance in the Schools baa been a litle larger 
than that of any preceding year, notwitbBtanding the prerar 
lence of dinease during Boms months, and the peculiar excite* 
ments of the time. 

Trie No. of obildron of school ages in the district, is 1,904. 

The public Schools in this district aro made or divided into 
13 divisions or departments, as follows; 

l^t. High School and Junior department (Union Honse.) 

8J. First latermediate; 31 Second do.; 4tb. Third do,; 611k. 
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Fourth do.; 6th. First Primary; 7th. Second FritDsry; 8th. 
Third do. (The foregoiDg comprise all the divisions in th& 
Uni<m House.) 9th. North School, 1st Division; lOlh. do., 8d 
Division; 11th. South Street School; 12th. Portage School; 
13th. Colored School 

TEACHERS. 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

Daniel Putnam, Principal. Latin and Natural Sciences. 

Horace Halbert, Associate. Mathematics. 

Mary B. Bice, Assistant. English Branches* 

Fanny W. Webb, Assistant, Winter Term. 

Fanny Allen, Drawing and Painting. 

Harriet M. Fowler, Teacher of Music. 

Martin LeBoy, Teacher of French. 

Edward E. Lee., M. D., Lecturer on Physiology. 

INTEBICEDIATI DEPARTMENT. 

Mary C. French, Principal, G. Division; Helen M. Bice, Ass't 
Mary E. Stanley, Principal, B. Division; Sarah S. Harring- 
ton Assistant. 
Emeliue Whitney, Principal, A Division. 

PBniART DEPARTICENT. 

Abby M. Goss, Principal, D Division. 
Mary E. Starkey, Principal, C Division. 
Elizabeth B. Estey, Principal, B Division. 
Frances E. Goodell, Principal, A Division. 
Emma W. Littlcjohn, South Street School. 
Sareph W. Simonds, North School, B Division. 
Helen L. Healy, North School, A Division. 
Mary E. Ensign, Portage, Fall and Winter Termsf. 
Maria CoflSn, Portage, Spring Term. 
Mary E. Baker, Colored School. 

CALENDAR. 

The school year is divided into four quarters, of ten weeks 
each. It is divided into terms, as follows: 
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Fall term begins first Monday in September. 

** ends Friday before Christmas. 
Winter term begins Monday after New Years. 

" • ends last Friday in March. 
Spring term begins after a vacation of one week. 

SECEIPrS. 

Moneys on hand Sept. 2d, 18,61, ($1000 sink, fund) . $2,607 U 

Receivedfrom 2 mill tax, 1862, 1,*I25 W 

" Primary School Fund, *61 & '§2, 1,584 66 

Tuition of non-resident Pupils, • 400 00 

Baised by tax voted by dist. to pay Teachers' wages, 3 800 00 

Baised by other district taxes, (sink, fund $2,000,) 4,188 60 

Total, $14 356 52 

KXPEHBrrURES. 

Paid Male Teachers, $1,491 00 

Paid Female Teachers, 8,435 00 

Paid for Library Books 43 00 

Paid for all other purposes 5,9*^8 22 

Amount on hand Sept. 1st, 1862, • 3,413 30 

Total expenditures for year and cash, $ 1 4 356 52 

The Schools are free to resident scholars. 

The Schools are open to scholars not residing in the district 
at the following rates of tuition, payable at the middle of each 
quarter: 

Primary Department, per quarter of 10 weeks $2 00 

Intermediate, 2 50 

Junior Class, 3 00 

High School, English branches, 3 50 

Classical Department, 4 00 

French, Extra, 1 00 

Instrumental Music, Drawing, Painting, &c., both to resident 
and non-resident scholars, will be charged extra at the usual 
rates. 
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For all other matters of general intereat, I beg leare to refer 
y^om to SoperinteadeDt Fatnam's report to this Board. 

. . . FRANK LITTLE, 

Sec^y Diatrict Board of UductUicn. 

KXTRACTS FROM 6UPERI^mENDE]^^'€ REPORT. 

I entered upon the dutied of Superintendent of the public 
schools in this village, in May, 1857, something more than five 
jears ago. Some of the Board, and many of our citiz ns will 
remember distinctly the condition of our schools and school af- 
fkirs, at that time. 

Twelve hundred and thirty four children were reported with- 
in the district, of school age. There were belonging to the 
corporation five small school- houses, capable qf holding, when 
crowded to their fbllest extent, five hundred and twenty-five 
pupils; but large enough to furnish accommodation, such as it 
was, for only three hundred and sixty. In addition to these, a 
very poor house was rented, which furnished seats for abo^t a 
hundred and forty scholars more. 

The rooms owned and rented, did not afford even tolerable 
accommodations for one half the children who needed to be in 
flohools, and who must, the greater part of them, be instructed 
in the public schools, or not be taught at all. A part oi these 
houses had beea' repaired and newly seated, under the direo- 
tion of my predecessor in office, the present Secretary of the 
Board of Education, and the teachers and schools were accom- 
plishing as much as could reasonably be exftocted, under the 
circumstances then existing They could do, however, but very 
little. They were crowded, noisy, and unclassified. 

Beyond the Superintendent, nobody visited them, cared for 
them, or spoke of them. When strangers inquired for our pub- 
lic schools and school houses, it was agreeable to us to change 
the subject of conversation. We were in respect to these, be- 
hind ever J town of equal population, in the State. Our condi- 
tion was both a burning shame and a standing reproach to us. 

The public mind, however, did not rest satisfied with this 
17 
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tp ihe graded 8y«tem more than to asy otbuBr. It does not* do* 
pend ^pon saoh buildiugs; and no man wbo propoaea to 9JWBlk^ 
ine tba matter candidly will coafound the ordinary ezp^ouse o{ 
i»atraotion with the extraoirdinary expense of 'faouse-building,. 

The cost of instruction for the past year in our schools aa 
estimated by the school boards w^p $4,t50 tor thirtysix weeluk, 
Vor forty weeks, the usual term, at the same rate, the cost 
would have been $5,200. 

The number of children reported between the ages of ftvi^ 
aad twenty, was 1,1^. Divide this number so as to give 
about 60 to a di9trict--*a very much larger number than coojpr 
ti7 distdpts will averi^e — ao4 we shall have 30 eomaoA 
•ehool districta. Each of tho«e must have its own sitt|^ 
teacher; a part of the districts will need a male teach^ m 
poition of the year. The average wages of teachers, male wbA 
female, including board, could not be less than $5 per weekt 
The wages of thirty teachers, at $5 per week, for forty weeks, 
iMBounts to $6,000; $800 more than the estimated expense of 
our own schools. It may be urged that in such an estimate or 
<;omparieon, only the number in school some part of the yenr^ 
or even the average attendance, should be nsedi If cither of 
these numbers should be employed upon both sides of the com- 
parison, the result, if changed at all, would be changed to the 
advantage of the union schools, as any one acquainted with 
the average attendance of country districts will readily 
perceive. 

It may be urged further that our schools should not be con^* 
pared with the number of country districts which our popular 
tion would make, but with the number of districts into which 
Qur territory would naturally be divided under the single disr 
^ict system. 

No friend of graded schools would object to this comparison 
if the extent and character of instruction shall be included, aa 
tliey obviously should be, in the comparison* The result woald 
be stall more largely in favor of the union plan. 

I have xat4m these oomparisona and eatimatiSi in wvaooOm 
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5ih. With this better teaching and more BuHable arrange* 
liiente, the pupils will be both more thoroughly instrncted in 
each Btadj, and more rapidly advanced in a course of studies. 
In i| good graded school, pupils will be ordinarily as far ad- 
rat^ced at twelve years of age,' as in common schools at six- 
teen, and altogether more thorough and intelligent scholars. 

In general, the children may enter the primary department 
at five, the intermediate at seven, the grammar school at ten, 
and the high school at thirteen." 

• There will thus be an actual saving of from two to sir years 
of time to the scholar, besides the acquisition of a better edur 
Mtion. Our own experience, so far as it goes, confirms thiii 
statement of the Superintendent. The average of pupils en- 
tering the high school is now considerable less that it was 
three years sinne, and at the same time they are much better 
prepared for their studies. Persons observing the fact with- 
ont nnderstanding the cause, have expressed surprise. The 
explanation is shown to be very simple. The average age of 
those admitted to the high school at the last examination, is 
fourteen, and no class has ever been submitted to so thorough 
an examination. ^ 

6th. " The graded school is the most economical, as well as 
the most efficient form of school yet discovered. Taking into 
consideration the kind and amount of work done, and the 
length of school terms, the union school will be found much 
cheaper than the common primary school, and its high school 
department than the private academy of equal grade and 
efficiency." 

I desire to call attention to this statement because it is not 
in harmony with the opinions and conclusions of many persons' 
who assume to understand the whole subject of the manage- 
ment of schools without having devoted very much time, at- 
tention or stjidy to it. 

It can easily be shown that the statement of the Superinten- 
dent is true, even without regard to the kind of instruction given. 
Die cost of erecting expensive houses is not justly chargeable 
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would need to be taughfc, whatever form of organization migbl 
be given the Schools, unless it should be designed to reduce 
our instruction in respect to range and extent of studies, below 
the standard of the common district schools of the country 
abcyit us. 

Keeping these facts in mind, a brief calculation will show 
very clearly that the actual increase of expense, on account ot 
the separate organization of the High School, over what the 
expense of the schouls would otherwise be, is only a very in- 
considerable sum, which is reduced to less thau nothing when 
set over against the advantages resulting from that depart- 
ment, not only to its own pupils, but also to all the other grades 
of the schools. 

The cost of the High School is usually — and very errone- 
ously — calculated nearly as follows, reckoning at the present 
Tates of wages, and for forty weeks — the expense of the pre- 
-iient year is less from the shortening of the last term: 

One-half of SaperlateBdent'i Sftlaiy flM 

OiM Male TMohor, 6M 

One Female Teacher, Z60 

Other Ittlatanti, US 

.AmooBilnf to. • 91|fl0e 

Let US see now how much of this expense would need to be 
incurred if no High School proper was organized; and how 
krmoeh, consequently! would be saved by discontinuing that d^ 
> partment. ' 

-It 18 obvious to every one having any knowledge of schools^ 

^ I presume, that our schools cannot be conducted, upon any tot 

• erably.,effic(ent plan, without the employment of at least two 

. male teachers; one of whom will need to act as General Sn- 

) perinteodent The teaphing of the Junior Department, and of 

•nch branches, now included in the High School course, aa 

wonld need io be taught under any conceivable circumstances^ 

would require the time of the male assistanti and as much of 

the Superintendent's time as could be given to any one depart* 

mentb for. teaching classes. The only saving, therefore, would 

be the wages of two female assistants, or equivalent aid, 

» 

amounxing in round numbers, to six hundred dollars, ($600.) 
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Thero has been received, however, by the treaanrer of the 
district, for the last three years, an average of four huodred 
dollars ($400) per year, as tuition from non-resident scholars, 
without increasing in any measure, the cost of instruction. 

Any serious derangement or change in the organization of 
the schools, would, doubtless cut off this source of income. / 

When these four hundred dollars have been deducted from 
Che six hundred dollars, the remainder shows, very nearly the 
-actual expense of our system of schools, with a separate High 
School department, above what it would be without such a de- 
partment. 

If any mistake has been made in this calculation, or if any 
fallacy has been admitted into the reasoning, it can, of course, 
be readily shown. After a tolerably thorough study of the 
aubjf'Ct, I am unable to discover either. 

But if the High School were as distinct from the other grades 
as some, perhaps, from ignorance of the facts have seemed to 
suppose, and its cost all it has been assumed to be, the depart- 
ment would still be worth to the community very much more 
than its expense. Aside from the advantages it offers to those 
who wish to pursue the higher branches taught in it, it creates 
and keeps alive a constant and healthy stimulus, both for the 
teachers and the pupils, in all the lower grades of the schools. 
It is not too much to say that the instruction is better in every 
department, and the attention to study on the part of scholars, 
more constant and earnest, from the existence of the High 
School. And this will be increasingly the fact, as it shall be 
more and more evident, by repeated and searching examina- 
tions, that only proBciency in studies, united with fair attend* 
ance and good deportment, can secure promotion. 

The power of this stimulus can be fully appreciated only by 
those familiar with its effects. 

In view of these facts, and of others too obvious to Justify 
mention^ I am persuaded that those, if any such there are, who 
have supposed any department of our schools could be removed 
without great, if not indeed irreparable injury to all the rest, 
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iMre m»t giw0n that ftttaatioo to the mbjeei which Ha ioqpor- 
tftoce demaiids, Bor encMigh eren. Id mmay cases, to discoas iha 
natler iatelligently* I oannot doobt, therefore, that a fcnowl* 
edge of things as they really are, of the relations of the differ* 
ent grades of the schools to each other, aad oi the studies of 
each— of the aotaal cost of the higher departments— of the re- 
sults already attained, and of the promise of the fature — ^will 
remore all danger of the adoption of that snioidal policy which, 
tinder the specions but false name of economy, would effeoti* 
Qslly destroy the life and efficiency of a harmonious and beao- 
tlful whole, by the mutilation or entire destruction of soma of 
its most vital parts. 

▲11 which is most raspeotfolly submitted. 

DAlflEL PUTNAM, 
BuperiniemdoMi, 

Kalamaioo, Aug. St, 186S. 



LAXSING UNION SCHOOLS. 

« 

PROP. A. 8ARGINT AND PROP. WKSLKT BMKRT, PRINCIPALS. 

Hon. J. M. Oriuort, Supi. qf Public IrudrucUon: 

Dkah Sir--Iu compliance with your request, I submit a stat^ 
meut uf the condition of the schools in Lansing. By an amend- 
meut to an act to iucorporato the city of Lansing, the whole 
city Oimtktitutes one school district. The roana^t*nient of the 
ai^h<H>ls is »mmitted to a board of tweke members, four of 
irh 'm are eUH^trd each year. There are two Union Sch<)«»ls^ 
oorupying brick builoing^ whici will scci>mmodate about three 
handled pupils esch, and a branch 8cho»>l in the U^ipo^ Tow^ 
(ao calk d.) attached to the Sect>Dd Wsrd School 

The l^ral Ward or Lower Town School is nadir the diarga 
at Mr. Wealey Kinery. asskled by Misaca Lonisa Toraer, Ellen 
Wash^ara and Carrie Linebeck. The Second Wtfd or Middla 
Ty>wa SchiHx) is at preseal ooadaded by the sasse aamber ef 
teacksn^Tim: A. a Saifatt^ Miasaa Mary Mlils, Eliss A. FooK 
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ttBd Efanma Kash, and it is hoped a fifth toaeher will Boon be 
emplojed. The branoh achoul is designed to aocommodate the 
atnailer scholars in a part 9i the Third Ward, separated from 
dht other by Grand river. This sdiiool has bnt one teacher — 
Miss Sarah Mc&eorge. 

Oar schools are nniforml j classified into fonr grades, and 
embrace, in the aggregate, a ten years course of stndy; two 
jears in the Primary grade, three in the Intermediate, two In 
ihe Orammar School and three in the High School. 

The Primary course is intended for pupils under eight years 
of ifpe, and is designed in its studies afnd employments to ap- 
|>aal directly to the perceptive faculty of the child, and through 
4hia to streng^then the mind with a irtock of useful facts pre- 
paratory for the fuller derelopment of tiie reasoning powers 
«nd the Mmdy of books. It is designed to form an easy and 
yieasant as well as profitable transition course from the child- 
ish freedom of home to the necessary restraints of the schooi- 
toom. The course takes the pupil about half through Webb^s 
fieoond Reader. Free use is made by hd&\ teacher and pupils 
of the black-board, and the children are employed a large part 
of their time, when not under the immediate instruction of the 
teacher, with their slates. 

We labor to make the activities of the child a help rather 
than a hindrance in the work of education ; and sfnce almost 
sll knowledge the child gets is received through the senses, 
we aim to follow the path nature has marked out and teach the 
•concrete before the abstract, *hin^8 before names^ and ideas be- 
fore mere words. Form, Number, Measure, Properties of Ob- 
jects, &c., are taught by melons of things. 

The Intermediate grade taikes the pupils, on leaving ^ PH- 
mary grade, and intooduces them to the study of bodks. A 
higher grade of Object Lessons, embracing the common facts 
ki Hbe natural sciences, forms a part of this oourse. It is pro- 
posed hers not merel jr to store the mind with many of the fm- 
fCKimat fads of sdenoe, but to prsfent these ssfbjedts in sudh 

18 
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« manner as to draw forth thought, and cnltirate and deyelop 
the coDceptive and reflective powers, while the perceptive is 
not forgotten. The stadies of this grade, beside the miscelli^ 
neons coarse, are Beading, Spelling, both oral' and written. 
Mental Arithmetic, with the use of objects, Primary Geography 
and Pbyniology. This latter branch, inasmach as it deals with 
subjects that can be illastrated, we have foand much more in- 
teresting and profitable than the more abstruse science of Geog^ 
rKphy, and have consequently given it more attention in this 
coarse. 

The stadies commonly pnrsacd in district school are taught 
in the grammar school grade. The object is to afford a con* 
mon school education to those who, from any cause, are unable 
to pursue their studies farther. In marking out the course for 
the high school grade, an attempt has been made to meet the 
wants of two classes of students; Ist. Those desiring a thoi> 
ough education in the elements of the Natural Sciences and 
the higher Mathematics, and one or two of the Modern Lai^ 
guages; 2d. Those preparing for adinission to a collegiate 
course. 

Throughout the whole course our object is not so much how 
many books we can wade through or skim over, as how well 
we can do the work. 

There is here, as in many other places, a lack of interest on 
the part of the majority of the citieens. The Board of Eduo^ 
Hon does all it can for the pecuniary support of the schooiSi 
but that is not enough to sustain them as they should be. The 
Act of Incorporation does not confer on the Board sufficient 
powers to enable it to accomplish its work. It cannot make 
sufficient appropriations, and yet the common council, a body 
of two thirds the number of the Board, and having nothing to « 
do with the schools except to assess the necessary taxes, have 
exercised the prerogative of diminishing the appropriations 
recommended by the Board, and up to this date have refused 
to eM6ss the appropriations recommended for the present yeaSi 
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I am nnable to gire all the statisticB with perfect accnracj* 
The following figares are very near the truth: 
Ko. of children between the ages of 5 and 20 years, resident 

' in the city, ^ 886 

Ko. who attended school past year, 841 

Besident, about, 800 

Kon-resident, • 41 

Expense fur the year is estimated at $2,63t 00. Tuition 
oharged foreign scholars is from |9 to$l6 per year of 42 weeks. 
Besident scholars pay no tuition. 

The school year is divided into three terms: Ist seyenteea 
weeks in length; 2d. fourteen; and 3d term, eleven weeks. 

About one third the number of the scholars are in the gram- 
Bar aud^ high school grades; one-third in the intermediate, 
and one third in the primary. ^ 

It will readily be seen by the above figures that the cost of 
educating each scholar who has attended school the past year 
at all, is only about three dollars per year. The actual average 
attendance which is about twenty one weeks per scholar, gives 
the cost per week a little less than fifteen cents. The expense 
4>f educating each child in Lansing is much less than in many 
4>ther places which might be named in the State. The truth is, 
our schools do not cost enough. The fact is patent to any one 
who will examine the subject, that an outlay sufficient to make 
mir schools what they ought to be, would be an immenae gaia 
to the youth of Lansing. 

Very respectfully, 

A. 0. SARGENT, 
Prific^Mri Second Ward BehooL 



LYONS UNION SCHOOL. 

Hov. J. M. Orkoort, 8upi, cf Public Instrtuiien: 

Dbar Sir — Tour circular of the 14th August is before ma, 
and in my reply I^hall take the questions in the Ordar ia whick 
th^jr occur. 
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Ist. Two htnidred and twenty^eight ofafUdren in'tbe distridL 

2d. Oue hundred and eighty resident and fifteen non reeident 

- Sd. Poar teachers. Primary, Intermediate, Grammar School 

and High School grades, and taught in three departments. The 

eonrse of studies in each grade is that recommended by yon im 

your last annual report. , 

4 th. One teacher in each department The nnmber «f pnpilH 
▼aries. 

4th. The ^fall ierm ooBtmenoes 4m 1^ first IfoBday in ttspteoir 
ber and closes on the 24th of Deoember. 

The winter i»rm commonces on the first Monduy in JnaMiary 
and ebomm on the third Friday in Mardi. 

The spring term commences on the «eoomd Monday in A^ril 
and ^oses on 4ke first Friday in Jvly, making ab6nt foi^ 
weeks school in the year, and giving « yaoation of two months 
(Joly and Aognst,) in the hot weather. 

^Ih. Total expenses, $820. Cost per week, 14 oenta. 

Ttk. Nen-resident pnpils are charged from $1 60 to $8 pev 
garter, of ihrtt months. No extra eharge. to resident p«pUn» . 

8th. We raise enough by tax to make the school free. 

9th. Last spring we graded the school, in ec^nformity to tha 
fMCoeilont plan laid down in your last annual report^ and find 
^'it works, like a charm." The school was never graded before^ 
. T<he interest is good — I may say excellent — and the atteadr 
atiee reg«lar. The moral and physical welfare of the pnpill 
is carefully attended to by our able and efficient Principal, 

I believe this system of Oraded Union Schools to be the true 
system; and, so time and experience shall develop and perfect 
it, am oonfidettt it will, as it should, entirely supercede the old 
plan of *' Common District Schools'' and '* Academies.'' 

Bedpecifully, Ac, 

W. M. HUGO, JXreOor. 

LyonSi September 9th| 185il 
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MARQUETTE UNION SCHOOL. 

Ist, The whole number of children in the district, is 223« 

2d. Number attending school, 195; all resident. 

8d. The school has two departments only — a primary nd i 
upper department. The course in the former ia Reading, Spells 
ln& Vocal Music, and a little Mental Arithmetic. In the latter^ 
Arithmetic, Grammar, Oeographj, Reading, Writings Spelling,, 
History, Natural Philosophy, Algebra, Geometry, Latin, Rhetor 
ical and Blocutionary exercises. 

4th. There is one teacher in each department, and an aver- 
age of 40 pupils in each. 

6th Fall Term commencea 8d Monday in September; ends 
S4th day^of December. 

Winter Term commences dd day of January; ends 8d Satur- 
day in April. 

Summer Term commeBees 1st Mondiay ulMmj} ends Isi Sat- 
vday IB August, 

6th. Total exp^Bse of ecfaool, $1^323 85. Arerage eoai per 
■tanth, tnhion each scholar, $1 53. 

tth. There have been no non-residents, apd no extra chargiet.. 
. SUk, Financiid statoment.for year ending Sept. 1, 18^2: — 

Money on hand, Sept. Ist, 1861, ; . . . . $ 949 08 

Received Two-mill Tax, 974 09 

" of Primary School Fund, Ill 8* 

** other District Taxes, 23 5S 

Total, $4,386 4T 

■ 

Paid Male Teachers, $ 892 33 

'< Female Teachers, 618 83 

** bal. due on completing schoolhouse, 1,842 50 

** for other purposes,. . • • 412 69 

On hand, 1,220 12 

t4.886 4t 
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90l Out school is a new one, b^ « newtjr setCM portion of 
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the country, and the^nmber of scholars in fhe higher branches^ 
taught in our school, is comparatively small, but constantly ii^ 
creasing. We have a new brick school-house, (the only brick 
building in this county,) capable of accommodating 400 schol- 
ars, delightfully situated, with ample grounds, well enclosecL 
The site, which is worth $1,500, was given to the district. The 
building, which cost $5,000, has been paid for by a special tax 
for the purpose, within the past two years. 

S. P. ELY, Diredar. 
Marquette, Sept. 10th, 1852. 



MARSHALL UNION SCHOOL. 

4 

PBOr. W. 8. PKBRT, FRXNCIPAL. 

Hon. J. M. Orioort, 8upt. of FMic Instruction: 

Sir: — In compliance with the request contained in your cir- 
cular of the 14th August, I beg leave to report as to the cond»* 
tion and progress of the Union School in this city. 

The number of children between the ages of 6 and 20 yesrv 
ii 1,292. 

The number who attended school the past year was *I50| of 
which 720 were resident, and 30 non-resident. 

The pupils are graded into four departments, called Primary 
intermediate, Grammar and High SchooL 

terms. 

1. The school year commences on the last Monday of A»> 
guBt, and is divided into three terms of fourteen weeks eadk- 

■ 

There is a vacation of one week at the holidays, and of one 
week at the close of the winter term. 

2. There are two daily sessions of the school, each three honri 
in length, commencing at' nine o'clock, A. M., and half-past 
one P. M. 

8. There is a review of all the classes in the High, Oram- 
m^r and intermediate departments at the close of each tonn, 
by the Principal of the school. There is a public examination 
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of all the schools daring the last week of Ihe winter term, isr 
dudiog exercises in composition and declamation. 

4. The school is divided into four departmentis, named as 
follows: Primary, Intermediate, Grammar and High Schools. 
Bach department consists of four classes, with the following 

COURSE OF STUDY— PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 

murr obadb. 

Blements of Reading— Primer, Natiooa] Series; Spelling and prononne- 
ing words fW>m Primer; Oral InstrnctioD; Connting, Arabic obaracters, ex- 
pressing nanibers learned. Pupils are required to floisb tbe Primer, to read 
and spell readilj all words therein contained, before leaving this Division. 

tKOOND GRADE — FIBST TEAS. 

Beadiug— First Reader, National Series; Spelling words from Reader; 
Oral Instraction in addition, Qeograpbj and History. 



SECOND 

I^r$t TVnn.— Reading— Second R ader, National Series; Spellinp^ 
IJown's Speller; Geography, Monteith's Firnt Lessons. 
S09ond TVfM.— Same as first; Arithmetic— Robinson's Progrerrive Primary, 
Third TVrm.— Same as second ; Monteith's First Lessons finiibhed. flfifi^: 

miSD TBAB. 

^J^r§t 7^rm.^Reading^Second Reader, National Series; Spelling— Town's 
Speller; Oeogruphy—Montieth's Second Part; Arithmetic— Robioaon's Fro* 
gressive Primary ; Elementary Soands of the English Langaagc 

Bicond 7*erm. -^ame ss first. 

Third TWm.— Arithmetic finished and reviewed ; Geography finished and 
reviewed. . 

INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT. 

riRST TEAB. 

Flr9t TVrfii.— Reading— Third Reader; National Series; Spelling— Town's 
8peller; Arithmetic — Robinson's P^ogre^sive lotellectnal ; Geography— 
Monteith's Third .Part; Writing- Payson, Dnnton k Scribner*s; Map draw- 
lag; Vocal Maoic optional. 
: B^eond aaid Third I«rmf .— Same as first 

8B00VD TEAS. 

Flr%i TWm.— First Year's studies; Oral Instmctlon In Writing Nnmbera. 
■tkcond Ttrm, — Same as first 

^trct TVrm.— Same as second; Monteith's Third Pttrt finished and re« 
slewed. 
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THIRD 

lirMt TVrm —ReadiDg— Third Readier, National Serieii; SpelHog— To«%'t 
Speller; Geography— McNa I Ij'b ; Arithmetic— RobiDBon'B lateilectual aod 
Practical ; Writing ; Vocal Masic optioDal. 

Seeoftd Term. — First Term studieB coDtinaed ; Derivation of words and 
ralefi for t^pelliog. 

Third 7*«rm.— Same aa Becond; RoUdbod'b Practieal tbfOQgh.Di?i8ioii, and 
reriew. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 

riBST TASB. 

lint 7Vrm.~Reading— Third Reader, National Series; Spelling- Stand* 
ard Speller; Oeograpbj*— McNally***; Aritbmetio— RobinBon'a Praetleai and' 
BobinBOD*8 Intellectual ; Map Drawing and Writing ; Yocal Mosio optionaL 
^ 8 eond Term. — Same as first 

* J%ird Tftm. — ^Geograjphy— McNalljIi finished and reviewed ; Ar1thmeti<v 
Intellectual finished and reriewed ; Studies of first and second terms conp 
iinued. 

SBOOXD TBAn. 

Firai IWm. — ^Reading, Spelling and Writing same as first year ; OramiMri 
W^'s; ArithoMtio—Robtneoft's Practical; WBIsob's HlsKiry af the Unltid 
States ; Drawing and Vocal MusiCr optional. 

Second and Third Term*, — Same as first, oontinned. 

THIBD TKAB. 

Fk§t 7VrM.-~Reading~Fottrib Reader; Speffing— Standafd Spellert 
Grammar — WeldX continaed ; Arithmetic — ^Robinson's Prastioal. continned; ^ 
Willson's History of the U. S., continued ; Drawing and Vocal Music, op- 
ikmal ; Writing and Book-keep! og. 

B$eand Term — Some as first; History finished. 

Third Term — Grammar finiahed and reviewed; AHIbmetio flatbed and 
reviewed; Botany— *< Bow PlanU Grow," Gray; Writing or Book-Keep- 
ing ; Drawing and Vocal Music, optional ; Declamation and CompositioA at 
inch times throughout the course as the Principal may require. 

HIGH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT— ENGLISH COUfiSB. 

FIRST rXAB. 

Fir&t TWin.— Roblos9n*s Elementary Algebra; Loomis* Anatomy aad 
Fhyitiology; Weld's Grammar reviewed ; Fifth Reader, National SerieSi and 
spelling eenUnncd througbont the year; French or Genyan optional 

B9€9Hd TVrm —Studies of first term continued ; Greana'a AnaljHtfli 
OQJ and Physiology flaished, and Physical Geography. 

Third JWm.— Stodles of the year completed and rsriewed. 
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BBOOVD TSiB. 

i'lrf* 7Wm.^Oeoineir7— Davtes' Legendrc ; WelFa Katnral Pbiloeophj j 
Applieatlons of Aaalysia, with ezercUes ; Modern LaDguagea— French or 
German, optional. 

Second 71s rm—Matbcmatfc8~ Geometry and Roblnpon'§ Higher Arithmetic; 
Philosophy continiu'd ; A ppl cations of Ana!) bib, with excrcisea 

Third Teitn, — ^Studies ot the year finiBhed and reviewed. 

TDTRD TBAR. 

Fint lerm, — Algebra— Robinson's University; Chemietry— Silliman's | 
Willsou'dOudiueB of Universal Hif>tory ; Rhetoric; French or German. 

Beeond Teim. — Same as firj^t ; Chemistry finisbid and reviewed. 

TTiird 2Vrm.^ame as first fiotaay— Gray: Studies of the year finished 
and reviewed. 

FOURTH TEAR. 

^r$t TWm.— Trigonometry; Astronomy; Mental Philosophy; French 
or German. 

jSeconii 7>rm.— -Trigonometry^ finished ; Surveying; Astronomy finished; 
Mental Philosophy finished. 

7%ird 7Vf m.— Geolopy ; Political Economy; General review of studies 
for the year ; Declamation and Composition required throughout the course 
at such stated t'mcs as mny be dt^termined. 

Drawing and painting (options!) may he pnrsoed In any term of any year 
of the course, provided the interests of the Fcbool demand a class. 

French or German may be studied in connection with the English language, 
but will not I e deemed a substitute. CisFscs in the mcdirn languages will 
be formed only at^the commencement of each school year. 

CLASSICAL COURSE. 

FIRST TEAR. 

Flrti Term, — Robinson'.^ Elementary Algebra; Physiology and Anatomy ; 
Beading and Spelling ; Latin — Andrews and Sloddard^s Latin Grammar, 
and Andrews' Latin Reader; Sentences and Review, and Translations Arom 
English to Latin. 

Second Term. — Robinpon's Elementary Algebra; rbjeiolopy and Anatomy 
finished; Physical Geography; Reading and Spelllnjr; Latin— Grammar 
oontiuued ; Reader — Fables aud M/ihologj ; Translations from English to 
Latin. 

Third 7erm. — Robinson's Elementary Algebra tlnished; Phypical Geogra* 
pby ; Reading and .S^Mling; Latin — Grammar continued; Reader — Roman 
History ; Translations from English to Latin. 
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SBOOVD ,nAB. 

Flr§t 2Wvi.~Arichmetic ; Wells' Natural Philosppl^ ; Lati&^-^raimuur 
oontinued; Ciesar — first book; Greek Grammar— Lessoos lo TraDBlation^ 

S0eond ^<»m.— Arithmetic continued; Natural Philosophy; LatLn-*C»aar« 
flecond and t^ird books ; Grammar ; Greek Orammar-^LeBsons in Tranila- 
tions. 

Third ^«rm.— Arithmetic finished and reviewed; Natural Philosophy; 
Latin — ^Gicero's Select Orations, or Sallust; Greek — Grammar continued ; 
Translations. • 

THIRD TEAR. 

Firtt Term. — Latin— Cicero^s Select Orations ; Arnold's Latin Prose Com- 
positAn; Greek— Grammar ; Xenophon's Anabasis; Outlines of Univenal 
History ; Ancient Geography ; Charts. 

Second Term. — Latin— Virgil's -fiaeid, with Prosody; Arnold's Latin Prow 

Composition; Greek — Xenophon*s Anabasis ; Grammar; Outlines of IJniver- 
aal History ; Ancient Geography. 

Tkird Term. — ^Latln — ^Yirgil's ^neid ; Prosody ; Greek— Xenophon's Ana- 
basis ; Grammar ; Greek Prose Composition ; Outlines of Universal History; 
Ancient Geography. 

. Scholars can pursue the Latin course with the English, the 
Latin being a substitute for the English Orammar and Analy- 
sis during the first two years of the course. 

Drawing and vocal music optional. 

Declamations and Compositions required as in the English 
course. 

Scholars may continue the Latin through the fourth year, 
provided a sufficient number who wish to continue be present 
to form a class. 

Glasses in Latin will be formed at the commencement of each 
school year. All pupils desirous of studying Latin, must enter 
some class in school. 

We have two teachers for the High School — ^the principal 
and a |ftdy assistant, with about an average of 70 pupils. 

We have three teachers for the Grammar Department, with 
about an average of 45 pupils for each. 

We have two teachers for the Intermediat^epartment, with 
about 55 pupils each. 

We have three Primary Departments, with two teachers 
each, with about 45 pupils to each. 
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The total ezpenBe of our school for the peat year, (ezoloMTe 
of payments upon oar Primary aohool lotSi) iras $ifili 56. 

The average cost^ per Bcholar, per month, as near as I can 
f4[>proxuQate to it, is as follows: 
In the Primary Departments, about 50 cts.; 
" Intermediate " " 60 " 

"' Grammar " " 15 ** 

" High School " " $2 00. 

BSOKIFrS. 

By cash on hand, '. $ 56 49 

By 2 mill tax, .' 1,202 21 

By Primary School Fund, 622 50 

By Non-residents, 150 00 

By tax voted, 2,000 00 

By tax for incidentals, 1,403 TS 

By Library money, 15 56 

Total, !$5,449 49 

XXPSNDi3n}BB& 

To paid Hale teacher, $800 00 

Female teachers, 2,t84 66 

Repairs, 55 It 

" for Library Books, * It 21 

*< incidentals^ including pay on lots, . . 1,328 74 

Amount on hand,. ••••••• 403 81 

5,449 49 
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We organized under the Graded or High School form, about 
three years since, then occupying our main central building 
alone, which would accommodate about three hundred and fifty 
scholars. Within this we now gather all the pupils for the 
High, Grammar and Intermediate Departments. 

Since that time we have erected three very handsome Pri- 
mary buildings, so located as to place the school-house within 
a half mile of each pupil. Within these we gather the lambs 
of the flock, separate from the larger pupils. By this plan we 
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eecnre them against the dangers of being injured in person by 
{he larger pupils, or overtasked in getting to and from the 
school-hoose. 

The plan of separate Primaries has other advantages, which 
it is thought will suggest themselves to every parent. These 
buildings are one story, 27 by 45 feet, separated into two rooms 
of equal dimensions, each of which will seat comfortably, 66 
pupils, of the age usually attending these schools. 

This division of the room enables us to grade the pupils, 
from their entry into the school ; and upon gala days we open 
the folding doors, and unite the whole school in whatever may 
be the ceremonies. Two years experience, with this department 
thus arranged, has made it the popular branch of our Union. 

The district contemplates an enlargement of the present main 
building, the plans and specifications of which are now ready, 
which will make suitable accommodation for near six hundred 
pupils, i^th a library, &c. The estimated cost of this im- 
provement is $5,000. 

The district property may be estimated as follows: 

Main or Union School, $10,000 00 

Three Primaries, 10,000 00 

Total $20.000 00 

— * 

While I have been unable to discover any defects in this sys- 
tem, not common to all schools organized under our Primary 
School Laws, there are so many manifest advantages arising 
from it, that I can very cordially commend it to all towns hay- 
ing the requisite number of pupils. 

The grading process not only enables the teacher to accom- 
plish much more work, within the same time, but its influence 
is to excite greater interest among pupils, than any other sys- 
tem I have ever witnessed. 

The only difficulty, or by far the most serious one experi- 
enced, in this dibtrict, is the extreme confidence the sjstem enr 
joys with parents and patrons. It is so full and complete that 
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we can seldom, if ever, get parent or patron near the school, 
irom term to term. 

It is truly wonderfal how hnndreds of parents will commit 
the interest and welfare of their children to teachers with whom 
they are comparatiye Btrangers, without visiting the schools, or 
manifesting the least personal interest in the arduous labors of 
pupils and teachers. 

In order to secure regularity of attendance, the want of 
which IS so severe a check upon the progress of all schools, we 
have vested the power of temporary suspension, for this cause, 
with the Principal, requiring him to notify the ^parent, in all 
•uch cases, and insist upon his punctual compliance with the 
mle. 

The following rules in reference to teachers and their duties^ 
have been adopted. 

1. The Principal of the High School shall have the general 
charge of all the public schools of the city. He shall, so far 
as possible, secure the observance of the rules, text books and 
course of studies adopted by the school board. He shall visit 
the lower departments of the school at least once in each 
week — ^givo assistance and counsel to the assistant teachers 
when called upon, and report the result of his examinations at 
the regular meetings of the Board. 

S. The Principals of each department shall have the imme- 
diate control of their school rooms, apparatus and furniture, 
and shall be responsible for the good order of their respective 
departments. They shall keep a correct register of the name, 
age, date of entrance, daily attendance, and tardiness of each 
pupil, in conformity with blanks furnished by the Director for 
that purpose, and shall make a monthly report, or an abstract 
thereof to the Board. They shall also keep a porrect register 
of the standing of each pupil in scholarship and deportment. 

8. The Assistants in each department shall be under the con- 
trol of the Principal of said department, and shall aia in main- 
taining and enforcing the rules and discipline of the school in 
their respective classes. 
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4. Teaobdrs are expected to become well aeqnainted wHh 
the rules and course of studj adopted by the School Board — i0 
secnre their faithful obsenrance — to deyote themselres to the 
duties assigned them^-to attend any meeting appointed by the 
B6ard or the Principal, ftyr mutual consultation and improT^ 
ment — and in all respects to give their best skill^nd serviee 
to the adTancement of the pupils. 

5. Teachers are required to be in their departments at least 
twenty minutes in the mornings and ten in the afternoon, be^ 
fore the time for oommencing school. 

6. Teachers shall not dismiss their schools, nor absent theift- 
selves therefrom, or employ a substitute, without the conseat 
of the Committee on Teachers. Absence for any cause, should 
be reported to the Director. 

I. Teachers shall open and close school at the time pre* 
serlbed, but may detain pupils after school hours, for idleness, 
failure to get recitations, or misconduct. 

8. Teachers shall require all lessons not recited by pupik^ 
on account of absence or otherwise, to be redted by pupils 1i» 
love advancing with their classes — and in oases of unnecessafy 
absence or truancy they may require such lessons to be made 
up before or after school hours. 

9. Teachers who fail to observe or enforee the rules of the 
Board, shall forfeit their situaticm at the option of the Board* 

10. Teachers are expected to be mild and pleaenlnt in their 
intercourse with pupils, yet firm and decided in the government 
of tiieir schools, and to address the moral rather than the phyfr 
ioal nature of those committed to their chAge. 

II. All difEerence of opinion in relation to rules, requiremei^ts 
or duties, shall be referred to the Frinoipal, subject to ani^ 
peal to the Board. 

Very respectfully, yours^ 

SAM'L S. LACBT, 

Director. 
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MONROE UNION SCHOOL. 

FBOF. A. M. KCUXMO, YMKCIPAL. 

Hon. J. M. Gregory, 8upt, qf Public Instruction : 

Dkab Sm: — Herewith please find a full report of the Union 
School of this city for the past year of 1861: 

Children in the diatriot b«tween the ages fiye and twenly 
years, 1,302. 

Pupils attending school during the year, 1,108, of whom 
about 100 were non-residents* 

The school conMsta of a Primary, Junior, Secondary, and 
Academic department. The Primary department is conducted 
by one female teacher, and had, during the first term, 118 pu- 
pUs registered ) second term, 88, and third teri^a, 98. 

The Junior department is conducted by one female teacheri 
and had, the first term, 95 pupils registered; second term, 91^ 
and third term, 74. 

. The Secondary dep«urtment ra coxtducted by one female 
toaoher, and had, first term, 98, second term, 85, and third 
term, 71. 

The Academic department is under the charge of the Princi- 
pal and Preceptress, and had, the fist term, 70 pupils; second 
term, 90, and third term, 74. 

OOUBSB OF STUDY— FBUABT DEPABnODTr. 

^ nSTB GRASS. 

Reading from Webb's Charts ; Spelling by letters and soimds ; Counting, 
from 1 to 100; Simple exercises in Addition, with use of numeral fram^f 
Copying on the Slate — ^letters/flgares, reading lessons, kc, ; Oral instruction 
on form, color, animals, morals and manners. 

XIOHTH GRADE. 

Webb's Charts reyiewed— Beading in Webb's Ist Reader, to page 41$ 
Spelling by letters and sounds ; Writing and Beading Boaiaa and AraUi 
characters to 200 ; Addition and Subtraction on the Nnmeral frame, by twos, 
by threes, &c.; Addition table, as far as 10 plus 10; Oral instruction on 
form, eolor, Ac.; CCfpyfaig, Ac 
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SBYBNTH OBADB. 

First Reader, reviewed— Word Builder; Spelling'by letters and ioaDdsj 
Writing and Beadiag of Roman Numerals; Mental Arithmetic, to page 22; 
Geography from the Maps^names of the different natural diWt>ionp; Spell* 
Ing of pupils names, days of the week, month, town, State, &c.; PunotaatioOf 
Bnanciation drills, daily ; Oral lustruclion, the Senses, Copying; Writing 
and Reading Arabic numbers to 500, Ac ^ 

JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. 

SIXTH OBADB. 

Beading In Second Reader; Speliiog in Spelling Book, also by Sounds; Men- 
'<tal Arithmetic to page 48; Writing of Arabic Numerals to 2,000; Copying 
•of Script Characters; Qeography— chief map qaestions, the divislonaof land 
■and water, rivers and mountainp; Enunciation drills daily; Copying leasonii 
Declamations and Reoitatiom; Panctuation; Abbreviation; Oral Instmctioik 

FIFTH OBADB. 

Beading in Second Reader, reviewed and completed, with Punctuation 
Abbreviation and Definitions; Spelling from Spelling Book, also by sonndf; 
Mental Arithmetic to page 64; Multiplication Table to 12X12; Writing num- 
bers as far as 10,000; Geography— chief Map questions; Names of the weW" 
•ral States, Capitals, Chief Rivers, Ac; Enunciation drills dally; DeclamtP* 
tions and R;citationp; Copy lag of Script Characters, both large and amaU; 
Oral Instruction — trees, common things, &o. 

POUBTH OBADB. 

'Beading in Third Reader— Punctuation, Definitions, Elementary Soundi; 
Spelling, both Written and Oral; Spelling Book finished and reviewed; Ab- 
breviatiouF; Mental Arithmetic finished and reviewed; Slate Arithmetic op* 
orations, as Ur as Long Division included; accuracy and readincM in tho 
four rules; Geographical Definitions; Drawing of the Map d Michigan, 
county of Monroe; Copying of Script Characters, large and small; Declama- 

ioos and Recitations; Oral Instructions on Sound, Light, Aii, Water, Mor- 
als, Manners, &o. 

TBIBD OBADB. 

Reading in Third Reader; Spelling, both Written and Oral; Writing daliyi 
Geography to page 19, with Map Drawing Written Arithmetic to page S% 
Mental Arithmetic to page 66; r>aily drill on B mnelatfon; Declamations and 
Baoitations; Giammar, parts of the Sentence; Oral Instruction. 

BBCOXD OBADB. 

Beading In Third Reader, completed; Written and Oral Spelling; Writiof 
dally|Grcography to page 50, with Map Drawing; Written Arithmetic to 
page 116; Mental Arithmetic, to page 112; Grammar to page 72; (FiiBt 
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gout;) Daily drill oa Ennnciation; DeolamationB and Bwitattoos; Oral Ia> 

•kttciioa in History, MeUlB and MiQorala. 

FIBST OBADa. 

Beading in Fourth Reader, PuDctaation and Elementary Sounds; Written 
and Oral SpelliQGr, with rulej^ Writing dally; Geography to page 76, with Map 
Drawing; Written Arithmetic to page 206, and reviewed: Mental Arltbmetie 
to page 145 -and reviewed; Grammar finished; History of the United States; 
Oompositions, Declamations and Recitations; Written Abstracts; Oral Instrnd* 
tion on Physiology, Natural Philosophy, Ac 

ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT. 



FirH ?!»«»••' Written Arithmetic; Mental Arithmetic; Grammar. 

Beetmd 2>nii.^Wrltten Arithmetic; Hhrtory of the United States 
Geography; Grammar. 

Third TVrm.— Written Arithmetic; Mental Arithmetic; Hlstoiy of the Uni- 
ted States and Geography. , 

n. OLAflS. 

Flr$i TVrm.— Wrtttrn Arithmetic; Geography; Grammar. 

Stwnd TVrm.— Written Aritmetie; History of England; Grammar anfl 
Analysis of words. 

Third TVmi.— >Written Arithmetic; History ;;of England ; Gramnar and 
Analysis and Gomposition. 

0. CLASS. 

Fint TVmi.— Physiology; Elements of Algebra; Grammar, Syntax and 
Prosody- 
B§eond TVrm.— Higher Arithmetic; Elements of Algebra; Book-Keapfaig. 
Third IVfm.— Botany; Elements of Algebra; General History. 

B. OLABB. 

Fir9i TVrm.— Higher Algebra; Natural Philosophy; General History. 
Bieond TVrtft.— Higher Algebra; Geometry; General History. 
Hkird 7«rm.— Higher Algebra; Geometry; Physical Geography. 

▲ 0LA88. 

Jfirit 7Vn}i.'Rhetoric; Trigonometry; Chemistry. 

Second 7Vrm.-^Rbetoric; Mental Philosophy; Geology. 

Third TWm.—Astronomy; Civil Government; Moral Philosophy. 

The school is in Bession 40 weeks dariog the year, which am 
divided into three achool terms; one of 16 weeks, and two of 
12 weeks each. The first term commences the first Monday in 

20 
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September, and ie of 16 weeks deration. The second tenn 
commences the first Monday in January, and is of 12 weeks 
duration. The third term commences the first Monday in 
April, and is of 12 weeks duration. 

The total expense of the school dunlig the year amounted 
to $3^330 08, of which amount $269 were raised on rate-biU, 
.The per diem of eaoh scholar on the rate bill was 7} milli* 
One rate-bill only was imposed, and that on the first, or long 
term of 16 weeks. 

The tuition charged non-resident pupils is $3, for a term of 
12 weeks, m the higher or academio department! $2 for the 
4MCondarf, and $1 50 for the primary department. Residents 
are charged $1 extra for each of the Languages, Greek, Latin, 
French and German. No charge to residents for the higbex 
English branches. 

Of $3,330 08, the total amount of expenditures, $2,130 were 
paid teachers in salaries. Salary of Janitor, $150» The other 
expenditures include repairs to building and outhctiseB, cray<MM^ 
Matioiiery, Ac, Ac., too numerous to mention. 

The total amounts received during the year are as follows:^ 

Received from 2 mill tax, « $1,118 80 

Voted by district last annual meeting, 825 99 

Primary School Fund, 604 00 

Non-residents and Languages, 1st term, 135 30 

" " 2d " 108 33 

" " 8d " 15 61 

* 

Collected on rate-bill, 265 96 

Collected on tuition for 1860, 20 88 

On hand Sept. 1st, 1861, 115 85 
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Total, $3,414 18 

Bulaftce on haia^ Sept. l8t» 1862, $144 10. 

All tetfchers are not only quuttified by school inspectors' cet- 
tiflottief^, but by frequent examinations in the school by tke 
several members of the board. Many parents visit the school 
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weekly* The members of the aohool board Tieit wkeseTer 
their leiaure from their private occnpatioii will permit. Much 
interest is manifested both bj teachers and parents generally, 
and in every lespect dtr school is a good one and in a flonrish- 
ing condition. Pnnctnal attendanoe on part of scholars is ex- 
acted. All religious ezeroises during school honrs are pro- 
hibited by the board of trastees; ndther is corporeal punish- 
ment recognised by the board. • The school building is large 
and well ventilated, in the centre of ample grounds, fronted 
by a grove of poplars, sides free for play-grounds. The'base- 
ment is divided in two copartments from north to south. The 
east half is occupied by the furnaces and the janitor's resi- 
dence. The west half is well floored, and serves as a shelter 
and play-grounds for the small children during the cold season. 
The outhouses are large and well constructed, and great at- 
tention is paid to their cleanliness and purification. On the 
grounds, near the main building are two wells which furnish 
very pure and crystaline wifter the year throughout. 

Hoping the above will fill the requisition to your satisfaction, 
I remain, very respectfully yours, 

CHAELES T. SOUTHWOETH, If. D. 

Director. 

Monroe, Mich., Sept. 6, 1862. 



MUSKEGON UNION SCHOOL. 

Hon. John M. Gregory, Supt. of PMic Instruction: 

Dbar Sm — In response to your circalar, I beg leave to make 
report of School District No. 1, Township of Muskegon, year 
cndiQg Sept. 1, 1862: 

1. Whole number of children between the ages of 6 and 20 
years, as ascertained by census, taken August 20, 1862, 600. 

2. Whole number of pupils who attended school during the 
year, 351. 

3. We have had during the past year, a school in two sepa- 
rate houses, so far apart that it was necessaiy to have two sim- 
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liar gprades in each, with a principal and a primary teacher in 
each, making four teachers — two grades in each house. 

PntST ORADB. 

Primer, Speller; let and 2d Reader, aod fir8t%f Sd Reader; Meatal Aiitb- 
metic; First Lessoos in Geography; SpelUog. 

SBOOKD OBADB. 

Adraooe 3d Reader; 4th and ^th Readers; Orunmar; Geography; JlzI^ 
metic ; Algebra; Book Keeping; Writing. 
Muslo la both grades— Singing Bird and Golden Wreath. 

4 Teachers, 4 — two females in one house — principal and pri- 
mary; one male principal, and one female primary in another 
house. 

5. Time, 8 months; vacations, one week at Christmas, and 
two weeks at Easter. 

6. Expense of Teachers: One male at $320; one female at 
$320, and two females at $200 each; making in all, $1,040. Add 
$300, contingent expenses. 

7. Average attendance of pupiis, 200 — all residents. Aver- 
age cost per month, per pupil, 84 cents. No extra charge ia 

« 

made in any branches. 

8. Financial state i.ent: — 

Amount received from two-mill tax, $712 95 

" " Primary School Fund, 195 00 

" " district tax, 533 00 

" " town donation tax,* 57 75 

Total, $1,498 70 

Paid Teachers— Joseph Arnold, 8 mos., $40 per month, $820 00 

Mary Mclntyre, 8 mos., $40 per month, 820 00 

0. C. M. Tyler, , " $25 " 200 00 

P. A. Pemberton, " $25 " 200 00 

Over due on last year, 278 49 

Balance on hand, in the treasury, 180 21 

Total $498 70 

^ThlB liii to mate vp hMon oartuMf, In hand of TUMmr. 
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CcmtiBgent fund, raised by distriot tax, $300 00 

^* " am't oF6r last year, 52 

$300 52 

f 

Expenses chargeable this fund exceed the fund last jear, and 

current expenses, amount to $539 92 

Less by 300 62 

• 

Leaving this fund in debt for proper contingencies, 
including rent of school-house, 1230 40 

New Union schoolhouse, built this year, block No. 110; in 

the village of Muskegon, cost $1,500. Amount paid in full, by 

tax on district, , $1,500 00 

Our new school-house, in which school commenced 

this 29th day of Sept., 1862, was built with school 

district bonds, payable in one, two, three and four 

years, with interest at 10 per cent. The whole 

cost in bonds, $4,030 00 

The whole cost in contingent orders, due 

Feb. 1, 1863, 400 00 

$4,430 00 

Total, $5,930 00 

Insured in ^tna Hartfort Insurance Company, for the 4sum of 
$3,000. 

The house is of wood,'52 by 56 feet, inside, two stories high, 
with cupola for bell, not jet put on. 

Our school is nof yet fully graded, but we hope to Have it 
in a more satisfactory condition at our nexi annual report. 

There is not sufficient interest among parents, nor yet among 
our board of trustees. Only two of the board have evp r visited 
the school during the past year. Two of our A niale ttachcrs 
are continued another year. The one not continued is a very 
good teacher, perfectly satisfactory to tbe director, not cc^ntin- 
ved by the board because she brought the school into good 
order and discipline. 
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We have no meauB jet of physical culture oatdide of tha 
schoolroom. The means fonnd most saccessful to procure puno> 
tual attendance, is opening the school with music, in addition 
to tardy marks. , 

Our school is opened this year with four teachers, one male 
principal at $700, one female at $400, and one female at $30 
per month, and one at $20 per month. 

Our school will have four grades this year, in four separate 
rooms in the same house, under the general superintendence of 
the Principal. We hope to make a more satisfactory report at 
the close of the year, in the meatime making all possible exer- 
tions to improve our school. 



Respectfully submitted. 



THOMAS WHEELER,. 

Diredor. 



Muskegon, Sept. 29, 1862. 



NILES UNION SOflOOL. 

FBOF. ALBSBT MAR KH AM PRINCIPAL. 

The following is the report of the Niles Union School, for the 
Boihool year ending Sept. 1st, 1862, in answer to the circular 
letter of Hon, J. M. Gregory, Superintendent of Public Instmo 
tion, dated Aug. 14th, 1862: 

1st. No. of children between 5 and 20 years, 1,070. 

2d. Whole number of pupils who attended school during 
the past year— resident 803; non-resident 20— total 828. . 

3d. School is divided into five departments, viz: 1st primary; 
2d primary; intermediate; grammar; high school. 

GOUBSE OF STUDY— PBIMABT DEPARTMENT. 

VtBgl Drvisiov. 

Object LeflsoQfl; Elemento of Beading, Blackboard^Exercisea, Webb'i Oardl 
and Primer ; Miscellaaeoas Oral InstraotioD ; Drawing'andJPrintiDg oii.SIatea.| 
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nton mninw. 

|S(eadioe— JTkit Betdtr; Object hmiom; Prifttiag SnUlBg Immim on 
Slates ; Spelling ; Mental Arithmetio eoiii|ienced; Drawing and Writiiig om 
Slates; Singing. 

THIBO DITUIOV. 

Beadiog— Second Reader; Mental Arithmetic; Primary Geography, £ser* 
olsea npon Outline Maps ; Printing, Writing and Drawing ou SUtea; SpeUing. 

General Exercises throughout the course, consisting of Calisthenics, Ofajeot 
LeaiODS, Singmg, 4m. 

SECOND FAIMARY DEPARTMENT. 

* riRST PZTMIOll. 

Reading— Third Reader; Geography— Monteith's Manual; Mental Arithme- 
tic; SpelKng; Writing; Ezerotses in Sounds of Letters ; Map Drawing; Ob- 
ject Lessons. 

« 

•lOOlTD DITISIOV. 

Seadtog— Thfanl Reader ; PraoClca! Arithmetic ; IntellectQal Arithmetic ; Ge- 
ography; Spelling; Writing; Map Drawing— General Exercises throughout 

<he course, consisting of Calisthenics, Object Lessons, Singing, Ac. 

* 

INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT. 

rxB8T diyisioh: 

Reading— Fourth , Reader ; Praotioal Arithmetic; InteUeotual Arithmetic; 
Geofraplqr ; Spelling; Map Drawing. 

« 

SIOOITD DITISIOV. 

Beading— Fourth Reader; Praetled Arithmetie; IiMOootiMl ArBhartlc ; 
Geography; Oral Grammar; Spelling; Map Drawhug. 

General Exercises throughout the course, in PensuuiMp, Deofamutloii and 
Composition, Object Lessons, and Singing. 

, GRAMMAR SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 

yXBST DIYISIOV. 

ReMlig»*4^th Reader ; Practical ArithmeUo; Intettectual Arithmetie; Ge« 
ography; English Grammar ; Map Drawing; SpeUiag. 

■lOovD omsiov. 

Reading— Fifth Reader; Practical Arithmetic; Intellectual Arithpnetic ; ffis- 
tory of the Chited States; English Grammar; How Planti Grow; SpeUing; 
Drawing. 

General Exercisesjthroughout the course, in Composition, Dechunatiott, Pen* 
uanship, and Smghg. 
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HIGH SCHOOL DEPARTKBNT— ORADUATINO COURSBL 

The Ondaaling Coarse it deigned to oeoopj four jean, aecocdiog U> fbe 
lollowing scheme: • 

nSST TSAB. 

Flr$t T'tfnif.-^Arfthmekic, Davies' XT livenity ; Anelyf is of En^l'ih I«ii- 
gaage, Greene's; Pbysical Geogrspfaj, Warrc. »g. 

6ee<md Term. — Algebra, DaWes' Eleiceatary; PhjricalO o^np*i} ; Anah 
jsis of English LaDgaage. 

Third Term, — Algebra; Aacient lU^torj, Wilson's \ Zoology, ClamberiL 

8K00KD TIAB. 

JFlrtt TWnt.— Higher Algebra, Loomib'j Modern History, Wilflon't ; Latin 
or French. 
Second Term. — Higher Algebra; Pby iology, Cattei V ; Latin cr French. 
T%ird TVrin— Qeometry, Davieti* Legendre ; Physiology ; Latin or Frencll. 

THIKD T ^AR. 

JPtrit,Term^ — Geometry; Natural Philosophy, Well> ; German, Latin, or 
Ereoch. 

Sseond Term. — Greometry; Nataral Philosophy; Germa^i, Latin, or 
French. * 

Third TWnt.— Trigonometry, Davieb*; Botany, G.'a>'d; Baetoric, Q ii eb- 
cnboss'. 

JfOUKTU TBAB. 

lirei TVrm.— Botany ; Astronomy; Mental Philosophy, HIckokV; Saf- 
lish Literature, Clevelana's. 

. Second TVrm.— Chemistry, Wells; Mental Philcaophy; English Litera- 
ture ; German, Latin, or French. 

Third TVrfn.— Geology, Hitchcock's, Moral Science, Hlckok's , Cterman, 
Latin, or French. 

Beading, during the first and second years. Drawing, during the second 
and third years. Composition and Declamatiou, etmi-monibly, tbiougbout 
the entire course. German, Latin, or French may be Eubstituted in pUoo of 
Trigonometry, in the above course. -i- '• 

CLASSICAL COURSE. 

The instruction in the Classical Course is cor fi led to the Latin a-^d Greek 
Classics, and such other studies as are riKiuircd to prepare yonng men for the 
University. 

TEACHERS* CLAS3. 

Special instruction will be given during the fir^t and second terms, to such 
•I wish to fit themselves for teaching. The exercises of the class will comisi 
of general reviews, and familiar lectures on the best methods of instmotloik 
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4th. Teacfiers in let primary and two branches, 5; Sd pri- 
MkBTj, 2; intermediate, S; grammar, 2; high Bchool, 3. 

6th. The school year is divided into three terms, viz: Isi 
term from first Monday in September to Christmas; 2d term^ 
first Monday after New Tear to first Monday in Aprilf 8d 
term, second Monday in April to July 3d. 

6th. Total expense of school year is $4,437 37. Average cost 
per week for each pupil is 23| cents — this is on the actual 
attendance. 

tth. Tuition charged non-resident scholars, high school d^ 
partment, $5 per term; grammar department^ $4 per term. 

8. — RBCKIFTS. 

Balance on hand, $197 11 

Two mill tax, 1,480 88 

Primary school fund, 685 00 

Non-resident pupils, 86 81 

Direct taxvoted, 2,789 46 

Total, $6, 088 26 

• DIBBUBSmMTB. 

Paid Teachers, .^. $4,016 87 

Bepairs, 100 00 

Old indebtedness, 600 88 

Bxpenses, 420 60 

Total, $5,038 26 

9th. Previous to the erection of our union school building, 
five years since, with a population of school children number- 
ing over five hundred, the average attendance on the publio 
achools was less than one huundred, and little interest was 
evinced by either parents or children. 

Oar building was erected in a beautiful grove of about four 

acres, near the center of the village, and finished and furnished 

§i a cost of about $28,000, since when, the interest of all in 

(he oause of education haa steadily increased, and is incieafr 
21 
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ing. Moral saasion is the only inducement to a regular at- 
tendance, and so far, that has been found nearly all that could 
be desired. We are deficient in the means for physical culture^ 
but it is the intention of the school board^ as speedily as po»* 
sible, to provide means for that purpose. 

We have every reason to feel satisfied with the result of 
our union school, and the people, every year, cheerfully vote 
ffaie necessary amount to make it free to resident scholars. 

R. C. PAINE, 
Director, 

NUes, Sept. 8, 1862. \ 



ONTONAGON UNION SCHOOL. 

LEWIS UCLOUTH, PRINCIPAL. 

From the printed Catalogue of the Union School at Ontonar > 
gon, the following quotations are made: 

Summary. 

In Primary department, lOS 

In Intermediate department, • 65 

In Senior department, • 73 

Total, 24 1 

AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE. 

First Torm. Sooond Torm. llilrd Term. For the year. 

Primary department,.... 49.21 61.82 66.44 62.61 
Intermediate " .... 21.20 34.00 42.00 32.30 
Senior " .... 42.00 61.06 34.60 42.62 

Whole School 112.47 136.88 182.49 121 8i 

Whole number between five and twenty years of age in the* 
district, 302. 

nBPARnrE29T8 AND STUDIES. 

There are thred departments in the school — ^Primary, Intis^ 
Biednite and Higher, each provided with a teach^. 
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The studies in the Primary are Spelling, Reading, Writing, 
and Yocal Music. 

In the Intermediate, are Primary Geography, Reading, Wri- 
ting and Mental Arithmetic. 

In the Higher department, the studies are English Grammar^ 
Oomposition, Written Arithmetic, Algebra, Natural Philosophy, 
Geography, Book-Keeping, Botany, Astronomy, Reading, Or- 
thography, Writing and Vocal Music. 

There have been no pupils in any of the foreign languages 
dnring the last two years, although the board expect to provide 
instraction in those branches as soon as there is a sufficient^ 
number of scholars desirous of pursuing them. 

TERMS AND VACATIONS. 

There are three terms during the school year. 

The fall term commences on the second Monday in Septem- 
ber and continues fourteen weeks. 

The second term commences on the first Monday after the 
close of the first, and continues fourteen weeks, with a vaca* 
tion of one • week during the holidays of Christmas and New 
Tears, and with a vacation at the end of the term. 

The third term commences on Monday after the second vaca- 
tion, and continues fourteen iveeks, followed by a vacation to 
the beginning of the school year. 

SCHOOL BUILDING, APPARATUS, kC. 

The Ontonagon school building was completed and furnished 
in the spring of 1858, and the school was opened in June of 
that year. The cost of the building was about four thousand 
dollars. It is of wood, two stories high, forty feet by sixty, 
and^ capable of accommodating two hundred and fifty scholars. 
On the ground floor are the session rooms of the Intermediate 
and Primary Departments, Library room, clothes room and 
wash room; in the second story are the session room of the. 
Higher Department, apparatus room, and one recitation room. 
The session rooms are all excellently provided with the neces- 
■ary fixtures, such as seats, desks, tables, blackboards, chartSi 
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maps, timepieoeSy eto. The Library of the school contains 
sbout seven hundred well selected volames, and is receiving 
additions each year. The school is also provided with a fine set 
of Philosophical Apparatus, among which are an eighteen inch 
plate Electrical Machine, with Ley den jar, Insalating stocli 
Electric bells, Electrometers, etc.; a fine Air Pump, with the 
requisite accompaniments for numerous experiments in Pnen* 
matics and Hydrostatics, an Orrery and Tellnrion, a Terrestial 
Globe, and a set of Mathematical Solids. In Chemistry, the 
school is amply provided with retorts, test tubes and glasses^ 
funnels, receivers, etc., beside blow pipe, spirit lamp, pneumsr 
tic cistern, and quite an amount of chemicals. Provided also 
for the use of the school are two sets of Outline Maps, Web- 
ster's Unabridged dictionary, and many other books of refer- 
ence. 

The school board is adding year by year, as fast as possible^ 
to the Philosophical and Chemical apparatus. 



PONTIAC UNION SCHOOL. 

FBOF. A, J. OORBIN, PBINCIPAL. 

« 

Eon. J. M. Qkeooby, 8upl. of Public ln»trwAion: 

Diih Sir: — In answer to your circular of Aug. 14th9 186S^ 
we beg leave to submit the following report: 

1st. Whole number of children between the ages of five and 
twenty years residing in district, 728. 

2d. Whole number of pupils during last year, 119. 

8d. School is divided into four departments: Ist^ primary; 
Sd, intermediate; 3d, grammar; 4th, high school. 

4th. Numberof teachers in high school, 3; ingrammaryS; in 
intermediate, 2; in primary, I. 

Our course of study extends over a period of ten years, and 

is nearly the same as suggested by you in your report of 186L 

.6th. There are two terms per annum; the fall term conw 

menoing on the Sd Monday of September, or the Monday folr 
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lowing the annual achool meeting', and continuing 20 weeks. 
The second term commencing the last of February and dosing 
the 3d of July. 

6ih. The total expense of the last school year has been 
$4,248 61. The cost to each child per month has been 6S 
cents. 

'Jtli. The rates of tuition for non-resident scholars is as fol* 
lows: 

Common English branches, per annum, $12 00 

Higher mathematics,. • • • • • 14 00 

Languages, 16 00 

8th. The several items of expense are as follows, rh: 

Teachers' wages, $2,948 00 

Repairs on house, • • t • • • . 845 6T 

For library books, 86 61 

For other purposes, • • . . 873 48 

Amount on haiid,.. •..•••• • • Itl 56 

Total $4,420 22 

,Onr receipts are as follows, viz: 

Honeys on hand Sept 2, 1861, $ 828 88 

Received from two mill tax, 1,581 98 

Received from Primary School Fund 403 49 

Tuition of non-resident pupils, 206 80 

Received from district tax, 1,876 81 

Received Irom library, • . 28 81 

Total, $4 420 22 

The interest of the inhabitants of this city, in pur school, is 
increasing from year to year, and we think will compare 
favorably with any town in the State. * 

We have a separate school for colored children, which is in 
a very flourishing condition.'^ It number about 35. The sepa- 
ration of the two classes has given satisfaction to both white 
and black. 



• 
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Owing^ to. the crowded condition of the schools in our present 
building, we are abffiit etartiug primary schools in the wards 
of the city; all, however, subject to the supervision of the 
Principal of the union school. 

In conclusion, allow us to say that the increasing interest^ 
the liberality of our citizens, the steady increasing attendance, 
«how conclusively that the *' union school" is, of all others^ the 
one that satisfies the wants of the people. 

E. B. COMSTOCK, ' 

Director. 

Pcmtiao/Oct 1, 1863. 



B!bCHESTER UNION SCHOOL. 

Hon. J. M. Gregory, 8upt. of PrMic Instruction : 

Dear Sir — Your circular of the 14th ult., requesting informa- 
tion relative to the condition of Graded Schools, has been re* 
oeived, and in reply, the following statements are submitted: 

1st. The whole number of pupils between the ages of 5 and 
20 years, residing in the district, 173. 

2d. The whole number of pupils who attended school during 
the past year — resident, about 120; non-resident, about SO — 
total, 150. 

3d. Pupils are divided into two departments. The course of 
studies in Primary Department — Webb's Cards, Nos. 1, 2, 8, 4,. 
6 and 6; Parker & Watson's 1st, 2d, 8d and 4th Readers; 
Town's Speller; Mental Arithmetic; McNaliy's Geographies, 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3, and Penmanship. 

The course of studies in Advanced Department — Parker & 
Watson's Readers, Nos. 4 and 5; Town's Speller and Definer; 
McNaliy's Geography, No. 4; Davies' Practical and University 
Arithmetics; Davies' Elementary and Bourdon's Algebras; Da- 
Ties' Legendres Geooietry and Trigonometry; Peck's Natural 
Philosophy; Sill's Synthesis; Olark's Grammar; Andrews & 
Stoddard's Latin Grammar; Andrews' Latin Reader; Cmst^B 
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Commentaries; Virgil; Harkness' 1st Oreek Book; Xenophon's 
Anabasis; Composition and Declamation. 

4 th There is one teacher and about 60 pupils to each depart* 
mcnt. 

6ih. The Fall Term for the present year, commenced the 18th 
day of August, and continues 12 weeks. The Winter Tenn 
will commence on the. 24th day of November, and continue 16 
weeks. Rummer Term will commence on the 6th day of April, 
1863, and continue 12 weeks. Vacation between summer and 
fall terms, 7 weeks;, between fall and winter terms, 2 weeks; 
between winter and summer terms, 8 weeks. 

6th. Total expense of school for the past year, $T42. Aver- 
age expense per month, for each pupil, about 50 cts. 

1th. Tuition for non-resident pupils — Primary Department^ 
per term, $2 00; Elementary Algebra, Philosophy, &c., $2 50; 
Latin and Greek, $3 00. 

8th Amount paia for services of Principal, $450 00 

Amount paid for services of Assistant, 228 50 

" " keeping house in order, 28 60 

" " fuel, 35 00 

Total, $142 00 

'9th. The school-house is a two story frame building, 86 by 56 
tfeet, pleasantly located about one fourth of a mile from the vil- 
lage, beside a small grove. The general attendance is very 
fair, and pupils are -generally very punctual. The means used 
to secure this desirable object are: 1st, to awaken as much tn* 
terei^t as possible, in studies pursued; 2d, to require any pupil 
that is behind the class, to render in every case, a satisfactqry 
excuse for absence or tardiness. The moral state of the school 
is very fair, and the citizens are very generally united in one 
commrm interest for its prosperity. 

A Teachers' Class is organized in the Fall Terms, which close 
before the semiannual meetings of School Inspectors, in No- 
vember, thereby giving those intending to teach the ensuing 
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winter, the benefit of an entire term; and especial attention It 
[piyen to diacipline, as well as literary purimiU^ in order to ren- 
der all the members of the class Bwsceitful and effUnmt 
Tkachbrs. 

Although there is a very general interest felt in the school 
by oar citizens, yet it is still increasing in favor, among both 
the residents and citizens of the sarroiinding country; and we 
hope by the faiU^ut discharge of the duties of the tthoot-roem^ 
to coDtinae to meet with increased fayor.- 

Very sinoerely yours, 

M. S. HADLET, 
DiredOT^ 
Rochester, Sept S3, 186i. 



BAST SAGINAW UNION SCHOOL. 

No report has been received from the East Saginaw UnUm 
School. The following is extracted from the annual report of 
the President of the City Board of Bdncation for the year 1861t 

The receipts and expenditures for 1861 are as follows: . 

RBCBIPTS. 

For Uxes of 1860, $2,094 61 

For taxes of 186 1, 1,566 01 

For primary school money of County Treasurer, . . . 836 4t 

For tuition, 6 00 

Becei ved on note given for old rate-bill, , 1 25 

Total Receipts for year, $4,004 89 

Deduct for orders outstanding and unpaid Jan. 1, 

1861, $1,151 18 

For am't due TroasV Jan. 1, 1861, being 

amount advanced by him, 26 22 

1,184 00 

Leaving available for 1861, $2,820 85 
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SZPBNDITDBU. 

Teachers' wages, $1»^6 91 

School hoase repairs, 1S8 54 

Janitor work, « . . 88 46 

Wood and sawing, 109 56 * 

Incidental expenses, 8 88 

To pay off mortgage to A. M. Hoyt, on 

third ward school lots, 250 00 

Insurance, « 20 00 

Printing. 87 50 

Stationery for schools, 18 OT 

OensQs, 15 00 

Bent of school-room, 20 00 

$l,94t 43 

Leaving bal. to credit of Board, Jan. 1, 1862,' $872 83 

Add for orders outstanding and unpaid by Treas- 
arer, Jan. 1, 1862, as per Treasurer's i»cc't» 137 50 

Showing a bal. in Treasurer's hands that day,. . . . $1,010 83 

There was in Treasurer's hands, by his books, on the 4th 
day of February, 1862, as by settlement with the committee, 
$959 45. 

Library money received, $230 38 

Paid for books in 1861, 191 20 

Balance, January 1, 1862, $39 18 

During the year there has been expended for library pur- 
poses the sum of $226 45, leaving to the credit of that fund 
ninety-three cents. 

I would recommend an- appropropriation of at least $100 00 
for the Library. 

As some persons have expressed the opinion, and still be- 
lieve, that our Hchools cost too much money, it may be well to 
compare their cost with that of schools in those cities from 

22 
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which we have reliable data. The annexed table will explain 
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I havfl Hut endeavored here to eatimato for our 8Chu<)la the 
cost pvT scholar on the whole number enrollfd, ae we have no 
data reliable euuugh, but it la hoped that hereafter Ihjs defi- 
ciency will n.>t exist. We hope that thid table, showing, as 
it dues, that imr Hchools cost less per scholar, batted on the ar- 
era^ atlondance, than any of the others, will end much cavil 
and miHrepreociitation on the matter of Expense. It is also 
believed that our people, as a whole, will willingly pay all the 
taxes neccawary, provided you give thera in turn goud schools. 
In the two Ust coln-DDS will be aecn the cost of some of the 
same achiioli fur ISfll. The difference of total ciist is explained 
by a difference in amonnt expended for new houses. 

ciNsns. • 

The school census was taken in October last, in accordanca 
with the by-Uw8, and the following is the result as returned 
and Gled wiih the clerk: 

First Ward 833 

Second Ward Sll 

Third Ward 118 

Total, ; 851 
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Increasf^ for the past year is, l&t ward, o\ 2d ward, 24; 3d 
ward, 31— total 68. 

The value of real estate and buildings belonging to the 
Board, is estimated at about $2,500. 

I have no data from which to estimate the personal property. 
The two school-houaes belonging to the Board are believed to 
be in excellent repair. Many additional seats and chairs have 
been added, to accommofdate new comers, antil all the schools 
are crowded. During the last term it was found necessary to 
either exclude scholars or supply room. The Board accordingly 
hired a room on the corner of Genesee and Jefferson streets, at 
a rent of $2 per week. They have this room until April 12, 
1862. It was occupied about the 1st of December, and the cost 
.of fitting it up for a school was about $32. This adds to the 
iQip^nses; but it has materially relieved the other PrimarieSi 
and without it many children must have been prevented from 
attending school. All of the school-rooms are very imperfectly 
ventilated; and in the preseot crowded state of the schools the 
pupils are likely to be very much injured by shutting them up 
.in such rooms. This matter should receive prompt attention. 
The style of seats might also be changed, to the comfort and 
health of the scholars. Those that are in use are certainly far ' 
behind the age, which has in view physical as well as mental , 
culture, and should be changed as soon as possible. This 
change might be made gradually, and be but little felt. 

The fall term was commenced with an entirely new corps of 
Teachers, in September. Since then there have been five teach- 
ers in the regular schools; and since the 1st of December, an 
additional one, making six in all. I cannot deny mysolf the 
privilege of here expressing "the pleasure felt by ns all at the 
seal and interest exhibited on the part of the present teachers, 
and the rapid progress of the schools in efiSciency. and appa- 
rently increasing interest in the schools on the part of the pa- 
rents and pupils. 

The attendance during the two terms held in 1861, is as fol- 
lows, being compiled from reports of committee on schooU: 
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Tbe Btnall nvenge atteodance for the tenn ending in Apr^ 
was caused, as tbe committee od Scbools reported, b; prevait 
ingflickaees. , 

CHAMGta IK THE SYSTM. 

In the fall of 1859, an outline of study waa established, as ft 
commenci'ment, aiming at a complete grade. Tbe sext year 
this was annulled iiy Ibe new Board, leaving the schools in the 
same uliai>tiG condition as to system, that had ezisled beforo 
tbateff.irt was made. In the fall of 18C0, a course of study 
waa adopted, which should govern all the schools, dividing tha 
schools into three dppnrtmeniB, the Primary, Second and Third 
Departments, and each department into three grades, and defi- 
ning tbe limits of each. This was thought as accurate aa 
could then be carried out, and that it would be a starting point 
from which, by care, system and drsciplii'e. an advance might . 
be made, and in time a graded system of schools might be built 
np. The experience of all of that largo class of men who hava 
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devoted their lives to educatioDal interests, apd the exsmple of 
Oswego, New Turk, Cleveland, Boston, St. Louis, and other 
places, widely and deservedly known for their excellent schools, 
teach that no school district with a large number of scholars, 
can have efficient schools unless they are graded. 

The last mentioned system was adopted in September, I860, 
and has been in force ever since. This outline of study is ap- 
pended to this Report, as a matter of history, and although our 
schools have even now outgrown it, it may yet be a matter of 
interest, as showing our starting point in building up a rounded 
^ and complete system. 

During the past and present terms, the teachers have practi- 
cally and by degrees, established a higlier grade, and an en- 
tirely new outline of study is now under consideration by the 
oommittee on schools. Before this is finally established, it 
would be well for that committee to consult with the committee 
on Teachers and Books, and insert any change's in text books 
that may be considered essential, and among these 1 would 
mention Geographies, those in use being inferior to many that 
may be had. 

It is by this slow and gradual rising of the different grades, 
a more marked and clearly defined limit between the grades, 
and departments, by a more careful examination of pupils ap- 
plying for promotion, a more and more strict enforcement of 
the requirement of a thorough knowledge of all the studies 
prescribed for the lower graiies, before any advance is per- 
mitted — it is by these and like methods that will require time. 
Study, and all the energies of the Board and its teachers, that 
ve may hope to bring our schools to a proper standard of ex* 

Cellence. 

The rules provide for a teachers' meeting every Saturday. 
This has not been obeyed; and I think there has not been a 
single meeting the past year. The teachers say, and justly 
perhaps, that it is hard to deprive them of their only day of 
lecreation. Some measures should be adopted to remedy this 
tvil, and at the same time cany ont the spirit of the rule. 
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Tkese meetiDgg, jf well attended and Bnetained, would be of 
great benefit, both to the teachei s and the scholars. The at* 
tendance on them occasionally by nnmbers of the Board wonliV 
work no injury. 

LTBRART. 

There are about 190 volumes in the School Library. The 
maintenance and increase of a Library is of importance. 
The usefulness of a Library, judiciously selected and carefully 
enriched by suitable additions, as an educational power, can- 
not be estimated. By our amended charter you have the mat- 
ter in your own hands; I would recommend this also to your 
favorable consideration. 



ST. CLAIR UNION SCHOOL. 

FBOF. E. D. FI8KE, PRINCIPAL. 

Hon. J. M. GnEaoRT, SupL of Public Innlructien: 

Deab Sir — Your circular of August 14th was to-day put int(y 
my hands by our Director, with a request to forward to you re- 

* 

plies to the inquiries therein contained. I comply with pleas- 
ere, and without delay. 

No. of children between 5 and 20, 789; No. of children atr 
tending school the past year, residents, 571, foreign, 14. 

The school is divided into five departments at present, viz: 
a Primary, having usually a roll of 100 to 110 scholars, and 
two teachers; a detached school 1^ miles distant. Primary, Se<« 
oondary and Intermediate, with a roll of 35 to 45 scholars, 
one teacher; a Secondary department, with a roll of 80, or more, 
one teacher; an Intermediate department^ with a roll of 60, or 
more, one teacher; a Grammar and Higher department com* 
bined, with a roll of 50 to tO, two teachers. The attendance 
of pupils IB quite variable, during difierent terms, owing to tb# 
fkct that more than a usual number of larger pupils in the foxa 
higher grades remain out to perform labor during the summer 
months, and also to the fact that the district is quite extensive; 
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and youDget' pupils find th<e distance too far during the incle- 
ment season. 

'fhe course* of study is about as follows: 

PBIMART. 

Reading, Spelling, Slate Exercises, Drawing on Slate, Connting, &c., and 
yarloUB exeroisea In wbicli' the acbo'ol is practical in coiictrt, togciher wUlx 
exercises in Singing. 

BSGONDABT. 

Beading, Spelling, Arithmetic, Geography, Slate Exercises, and other Gen* 
eral Exercises. 

BefltdiDg, Spelling, Arithmetic, (written, commenced and contlnnrd to Dec* 
Imals,) Geography with Outline Maps, Penmanship, Slate BxircifeR. Partico* 
lar attention is giren to Spelling and Punctuation, by means ot writtea 
exercises. 

ORA.HMAB. 

Beading, Spelling and Defining, Penmanship, English Grammar, United 
States History, Arithmetic, Elementary Algebra, Composition. 

HIQBER. 

Algebra, Arithmetic, Natural Philosophy, Rhetoric, PhyBicul Geography, 
Botany, Composition, Declamation, French, German, Latiu aud Qrcvk, con- 
eert exercises in Orthography, Numbers, Ac. • 

Singing is introduced as a relief exercise In most of the pcbools. 

The school year commences the first Monday in September, 
The first term continues 16 weeks, or to the Saturday before 
Christmas. Vacation two weeks. 

The second term commences the first Monday after New 
Tears and continues 12 weeks. Vacation two weeks. 

The third term commences the second Monday in April and 
continues 12 weekB. Vacation two weeks. 

Teachers' wages for theyear, , $1,799 00 

Janitor's f^es and incidentals, about 60 00 



• 



Total, $1.849 00 

Average cost off tnition'per year for each pnpil, $3 24 

Average cofit ofj^tuition per week for^each pupil, u 08 
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The rates of tuition are as follows, per term of IS weeks: 

Langnages, $5 00 

Other studies in higher department^ 4 00 

Grammar department^ • • . . . 4 00 

Intermediate department^ ^ S 00 

Any lower department^ 1 60 

Only foreign scholars are charged tuition. 

The following is a copy of the receipts and expenditures for 
the year ending Sept, 1, 1862: 

BKCKIFrB. 

Received from two mill tax, 1863, $ Y59 Sft 

Beoeiyed from primary school fund, 831 00 

Tuition of non-resident pupils,. . • , 41 SI 

Tax voted for teachers' wages, 1,000 00 

Other taxes, l,S4l 00 

Totol, ; $3.8x4 60 

sxpiimifintis. 

Paid male teachers, $680 00 

Paid female teachers 1,169 00 

Paid for building ^nd repairing, 1,S50 00 

Paid for other purposes, • 836 60 

Total, $8,884 60 

The interest on the part of patrons of the school is deep and 
lively, as shown in the fact that a new biick edifice is nearly 
ready for the use of the schools, erected at a cost of $8,000 00. 
At the time of the organization of the Union School, only three 
years since, the oppojiition was weighty and determined. It 
has gradually diminished, and acquiescence on the part of ^ 
nearly all, with the hearty co-operation of a great majority of 
former opponents is now experienced. Of this the new building 
It ample proof, for without their aid it would still have beta 
wanting. 
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On the part of pupils the attendance, from cauBes before 
mentioned, is not entirely regular. Some cases of truancy oc- 
cur, where parental goverDment is loose. Enclosed is a rule and 
note to parents, as adopted by the board last year.* Deport- 
ment is usually most satisfactory, owing to the happy faculty 
of those having charge of rooms, in managing children. Cor- 
poral puuishment is not common, no case having occurred in the 
Higher or Grammar Departments, during the year; and but 
rery few in the others. The order and discipline of the schools 
• are strict; no communication allowed in study time; classes 
called, and the general machinery of each school governed by 
{he light tap of a small bell. Each school has its regular pro- 
gramme of daily labor. 

Any document, report, or address, issuing from your office, 

pertaining to the school interest, and which may in any way 

aid me in the better performance of my duties, will be most 

thankfully received and highly appreciated. For such favors, 

received during the past year, please accept my heartfelt 

thanks. 

I am, with high regard, 

Tours very truly, 

BDWIN D. FISKK, 

Principal Bi. Clair Union School. 

St Olair, Sept. 80, 1S63. 

— " — • ■■•■ _.^^.^^ 

•flf. Claib, — — 180—. 



Tour , — — , hM been abeeni from clan — times, and tardy — times during 

■le past -^ week, witlioat a written ezoaae aaaipitng a reaaon for aacbabaenoeor tardt- 
naaa. It la made my duty by a rule of the Board of Education of thia city, to inform j<m 
flC this fkct, and of tha penalty of aospenaion tharefor, as oontalned in the said role hetvt* 

Tours raspectAillyf 



AVav^ lUAMftl If JUHOflCtai/or Ae (% ^ St CfloiK 

aUmdofitetiijptmSehooL 

^Whenaty It is nsoManry to tbe proper order of sehoel. and to th» eertaln sad nplAfli 
ftncement ofjrapUa In their atudies, that the attendance be ateady and punctaal; thereflors 

•*XeMlMct, That for each days abaenco or Urdinesa of an/ pnpil attending the achools of 
tUs Board, an excnae shall be required by the teacher whose school auch nupU attends. 
Soeh excuse aball be in writing, or by special messenger, and shall sute a good and snffleieni 
rssaon ftnr such absence or Urdiness. Anj pupil who may be urry more than twice In oM 
week or abaent ft-om class more than four times In one week, without such excuse, shall. 
•fisr Botioe to the parent or guardian of ihe pop U| be si:spended ftcm school on« week. sa« 
for a repetition of the same abaU be suspendod for tbs term : sad siidk snspansion atoll onlr 
to MMUed by tto astlen of tlM Bom4.'<^ 

S8 
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I 

ST0RGIS UNION SCHOOL. 

J. J. BADLSRy PRINCIPAL. 

Hon. J. M. Gregory, SfipK of Public Instruction : 

Dear Sir — I had jaat made a copy of tbiB DLst^'ot's leporfc 
to the School laspectors, and one copy for your offic, w?ica I 
received your circular to-day, asking a report a^ njy )'>*iida. 
A8 most of Ihe i*''u^s you ask are in the accompanying report^ 
I wi ! o'ily ^rlr»^ lio & Iditional items: 

] ^*-. The n-M.jter of ^.hildren in the district is 420. 

^d. Tlifc ii rrt'nr attend^'n^ stliool during the year, 381. 

h' '1 •? 'H*>>i,ol i <rr:\ ' d into four departments: Primary, 
Seconx^iry, G-ic^nmar, and Higher Departments. The studies 
are Orthography, li.jading, Writing, Arithmetic — Intellectual 
and Practical, Algebra, Oeometry, English Qrammar, Geogra- 
phy, Book-Keeping, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and Latin, 

4th. One teacher for each department. The Primary and 
Secondary avjrage 53 3-7 ths and 50 1-3 scholars, respect- 
ively; the O/ammar, 49| scholars, and the Higher 47 scholars, 
daily. 

5th. Tne terms are eleven weeks each; fiye days in each 
week, and four terms in a year. 

6ta. Thetotalcxpensepf school the past year, was $1,1 22 16; 
being an average of less than two cents per day, amounting 
to nine and a half cents per week. 

Tth. Non resident scholars are charged $2 per term, to ti&e 
Secondary; $3 to the Grammar, and $3 50 to the Highest. 

We have just completed the building of the school house; 
occupied it only a part of the year. 

The cost of the house is $8,290 00 

Cost of grounds, (upwards of three acres,) 2,000 00 

Oostof fixing grounds, architecture, incidentals, &c., 200 98 

Total cost of School property, $10.49 98 

We have not got the house seated yet, bat are using teni^ 
porary seats. The war times, heavy expenses and taxes, hava 
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somewhat retarded us in furuiubing our house, as we design to 
in the future. We are raising $2,000 a year to pay on prop* 
erty/ besides the amount necessary to support a free school^ 
and to pay interest on our bonds, which together, make the 
.school taxes in this district very heavj', at present. We ex- 
pect to make our grounds among the finest in the State, within 
a few years. Our desire is to have a first class Union School. 
Not having our furniture, and laboring under a disadvantage 
for want of many of the facilities which are ^desirable in a 
^ood school, and having been but a short time at woik, we are 
not prepared to give much valuable information on the utility 
of the system of graded schools, but we believe it to be the 
true system. 

Tours truly, 

WM. ALLMAN. 
Bturgls, Sept. 9th, 1863. 



THREE RIVERS UNION SCHOOL. 

The following statistics of Three Rivers School have been 
famished by D. Francisco, Esq., district director: 

1st Children in the district, 378. 

2d Number attending school, 864; non-resideDt, 6^. 

8d. The departments are, first primary, A division; do., B 
division; second primary, third primary, intermediate, Gram- 
mar school, and senior. Total 7. 

The course of study is essentially that recommended in the 
annual report of the Supt. of Public Instruction for 1861. 

4th. Number of pupils in each department: first primary, A 
division, 60; first primary, B division, 45; second primary de- 
partment, 66; third primarj^ department, 63; intermediate de- 
partment, 66; grammar school, 72; senior department, 64. 

There is one teacher in each department. 

6th. Pall term, 16 weeks; vacation one week. Winter term, 
14 weeks; vacation two weeks. Spring term, 12 weeks; Vft- 

F 

cation seven weeks. 



IM 

Ml The ezpenM is $5 tO per yeftr, avermge on wbole nim- 
ber helofDging, 

tth. Non-resident pnpils ftre diarged, first primmry, $9; sse> 
ond prfmarj, f2; third primary, $3; intermediate, $3; graa^ 
mar school, $4 ; senior department, $5, for 14 weeks. No extra 
eoar^^es. 

Sth. The following are the receipts and expenditures: 



Tuition of non-residents, $ 232 11 

BaisedbyUx, 2,232 24 

BySmillUx, 596 11 

By Primary School Pnnd, lU 50 

Total, $3,235 56 

xzFDmnuBis. 

Toteachers,. $1,855 00 

Contingent expenses,. 570 40 

Paid on bonds and interest, ; 810 16 



TOUX $3,235 66 



TASSAB I7NI0N SCHOOL. 

FHOr. J. D. LEWIS, FBIKCIPIL. 

Hon. J. M. OsiooBT, 8upt. (f Public InstrucHon: 

Dfax Sib — ^To the questions contained in yonr circular d 
August l4th, 1862, we send the following reply: 

1. The number of children residing in the district botA- 
the ages of 5 and 20 years, is 151. 

9. The number of non-resident pupils who attended e^ 
during the past year, is 26; numlTer of resident pupils. 
whole number of pupils who attended school during tL- 
year, 196. 

8. The school is in three departments, called the Pi 
Intermediate and High School. Owing to many hinder i. 
enmstances, the school is not yet thoroughly classifi 
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|pc«4ed« The exercises and studies at present assigned to the 
lower departments are, to the 



Oljeot Lenons; Names and Soanda of Letten; Pronnnclation and Spelling 
ef Words; Primmer; Saaoders* Readers, let, 2d and 8d; Elemeutary Qeog* 
fapby; Elemeniaiy Arithmetio; Writing, Vocal Music and Deolamatlon. 

nrrEBXBDUTB. 

BoUnson's Mental Arithmetic; Practical Arithmetic; Desoriptive Geogra- 
phy; jSiirs Grammar; Montelth's History of the United Slates; Goyemmen- 
lal Instmctor; Reading, Spelling, Penmanship, Yocal Music, Declamation 
and Composition. 

mOH SCHOOL. » 

Classes hare been formed in Arithmetic; Grammar and Analysis; Algebra, 
Ctoometry, Philosophy, Astronomy and Latin, with ezerolses in Yooal ICnsie, 
Peolamatton, Composition and Reading. Classes will be formed in dhtr 
Biadies whenever there Is a demand for them. 



4. Only one teacher in each department is employed. 

The High School department has been in session only one 

. term during the past year, and the number of pupils who were 

in attendance, is 44. The average number of pupils per term 
in the Intermediate for the past year, is 44. The average num- 
f ber in the Primary, 64. 

^ The school year is divided into three terms. 

Fall term commencing on 1st Monday in August, 12 weeks. 

Winter term commencing on Ist Monday in Nov., 14 weeks. 

Spring term commences on the first, Monday in April, 14 
weeks. Total weeks per year, 40. 

6th. The.school is free to resident pupils. 

7th. Nonresident pupils are charged for tuition as follows: 

Primary department, tuition per term, $2 00; iutermediatOi 
$8 00; high schooli $4 00; pupils taking any of the languages, 
$5 00. 

8th. Receipts and expenditures for the year are as follows: 

RSCBIFTS. 

Received from 2 mill tax during year 1862 $222 21 

** primary school fund, < 72 60 

Tuition of non-iesideiit papils, f 8 1( 
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Baiscd by tax voted to pay teachers, • . $400 00 

Raised by other district taxes, . . . ^ 1,001 00 

Total receipts for year, $1,769 79 

EXPENDrrUBXS. 

Paid Male teachers, $360 00 

« Female teachers, 281 80 

For bailding purposes, 790 01 

For other purposes, 831 80 

Total expenditures, $1,769 79 

The school building is of brick, 40 by 50, and two storiea 
high. There are two rooms on the first floor, with a long hall 
between them, and an entrance way to the building at each 
end of the halL These rooms are capable of seating 60 pupila 
each. 

The upper story is mainly occupied by one large room in 
which from 80 to 100 pupils can be comfortably seated. A 
partition separates this room from two smaller rooms; one a 
recitation room, the other is designed for a laboratory, in whicb^ 
we are obliged to say, there is at present neither books nor 
apparatus The deficiency of school apparatus cannot be at* 
tributed either to negligence or an unwillingness on the part 
of our district to make sacrifices in behalf of educational in- 
terests, but numerous demands of a more indispensable nature, 
necessary to the establishment of the school upos the "uoion* 
system, have heretofore absorbed the means And entire atten- 
tion of the district. 

The style of seat used is known as the <' Hartford School 
Desk." 

The inclosure upon which the school-house is erected con^ 
tains about two acres, which presents a somewhat naked 
appearance for the want of trees and shrubbery. 

To properly beautify and arrange the grounds will demand 
the expenditure of a good deal of labor and money. It ia. 
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however, the fixed intention that this want shall be met. A 
small appropriation of money was voted at the last district 
meeting for the improvement of the grounds, and there is no 
doubt that more generous contributions will be made for this 
purpose as other demands cease to press upon the means of the 
district, so that we expect soon to see our school yard adorned 
with a fine fence, walks and foliage. 

The attendance of pupils, thus far, in this school, (for it was 
first opened under the present system only a little more than 
ene year ago,) has been very regular and punctual. Owing 
much, no doubt, to the general interest manifested in the sue* 
cess of the school by the people of the district, large numbers 
of parents and others in the vicinity have frequently and 
almost regularly visited the school during the past year, ex- 
citing by their presence much interest in the minds of scholars. 

The friends of the union school system have here met with 
earnest and steady opposition, which they have as earnestly 
and steadily withstood, unflinchingly prosecuting their planSi 
creating and disbursing large sums of money, contributing as 

m 

liberally as possible under the difficulties which have assailed 
them, to all the interests of the 'school, until it is becoming 
manifest to all that the graded school is far better than the 
common district school to secure the benefits which public 
instruction is designed to afiurd. 

The present growth and age of our school, and our want of 
experience in the management of schools of this character, 
make it difficult to send such a report as you would perhaps 
desire. But hoping that future progress will enable us to re- 
port a more thorough organization, attended with bettet 
results, we remain, 

BespectfuUy yours, 

W. e. BARTLJfiTT, 

Director. 
J. DENNISON LEWIS, 
Principal Vasadr Union School 
Yassar, Sept. 21, 1862. 
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^ WEBSTER UNION SCHOOL. 

Hon. J. M. Griookt, Supt. of PtMic Instruction: 

Dear Sib — ^Yoar circular of 14th of Angast, is now at hand, 
requesting a statement from me in relation to our school in this 

district: 

1st. We now have 630 children in the district 

2d. The whole No. who attended school the past year, is 390. 

8d. The coarse of study covers the whole range of elemen- 
tary instruction, from A, B, 0, up to Grammar. 

4th. We have had three teachers — one male and two females. 
Owing to the rapid increase of children in our district, we now 
employ five teachers — two males aod three females. 

6th. Our school is taught nine months in the year. 

6th. The amount paid to our former teachers, was $921 per 
year. ' 

Ith. Our school is free to all that come. 

8th. The whole amount of expense the past year, is $1,154 62, 
and the amount received from both primary school fund and 
two-mill tax, $1,425 89. 

9th. The site or grouuds on which our school-house is built^ 
is 100 feet square, in jthe village of Webster. The house is a 
wooden building, 36 by 48 ft., two stories in height, on stone 
foundation. It is divided into four apartments, besides the 
hall, stairs, and three large closets for clothes, &c. The buOd- 
ing cost us $3,500. 

This is a mining district in which our school is situated, and 
most of onr population are Old Country people; and I am 
■orry to say, as soon as their children get large enough to ob- 
tain some employment at the mines, for small pay, they are 
taken from school and put to work, which keeps our school «i 
a low grade of education. 

I remain, very respectfully, yours, 

WILLIAM WEBB. 
Director <f School Dist. No. 1, in Bockland TbumMp. 

BocUand, Ontonagon Co., Mich., Sept 22, 1862. * 
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. OOLDWATER UNION SCHOOL. 

PROF. 6. W. GIBSON, PBINCIPAL. 

Hon. John H. Grkgort, 8upt. of PiMic Indrutdion: 

Drab Sir — I have the pleasure of sabmitting the following 
report, in answer to your circular: 

Ist. The number of scholars in this district, between the 
ages of 5 and 20 years, is 1,004. 

2d. The whole number of resident scholars who attended 
■dliool during the. last year, is 764; of non resident, 56. 

3d. The number of pupils in each of the departments, ex- 
cept the High School, has averaged about fifty; in the High 
School the average attendance has been about one hundred and 
thirty. 

4th. We have employed three teachers in the High School 
Department, and one in each of the other departments; and one 
teacher of writing, for all the departments, except the 2d and 
td Primary. 

5th. The school year is divided into three terms, of 16, 14 
and. 12 weeks; the first term commencing on the first Monday' 
of September. The vacations are — two weeks at the close of 
the first term; one week at the close of the second; and seven 
weeks at the close of the third term. 

6th. The total expense of the school for the past year, has 
been |8,60T 29, and the cost per month for each pupil, 44 cents. 

7th. Non-resident scholars are charged two dollars per term 
in the Primary Departments, and in the other Departments, $3 
for the common English branches; $4 for the higher English 
and $5 for the Languages. 

8th. The receipts for the maintenance of the school have 
been as folows: 

Amount received from two-mill tax, $1,142 83 

" " Primary School Fund, 457 00 

Amount raised by tax, 1,463 00 
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Amount receiyed from foreign scholars, $300^10 

" " rent, 6 00 

. Total, $3.367 53 

The expend! tares have been, for the last year, as follows: 

For teachers' wages, » $2,981 41 

For Salary of Director,. ; 100 00 

For services of janitors, wood, &c , 626 88 

• 

Total, $3 601 29 

'9th. For the number of departments, and course of study in 
each, with comments upon the condition of the schools, I refer 
you to the accompanying report of the Principal, Prof. G. W. 
Gibson. 

S. S. CUTTER, 
DiredoT. 
Goldwater, Nov. 15th, 1862. 



REPORT OF PRINCIPAL. 

Supt. Public Instruction: 

Dear Sir: — In regard to the general condition of our publia 
schools, present and past, we are pleased to say there is a 
marked improvement in every respect. 

This is owing largely to the increased facilities afforded by 
our new buildings, and the new interest which our citizena 
have felt in the cause of popular education. We have long 
labored under the serious disadvantages arising from the want 
of suitable rooms to accommodate the scholars of our rapidly 
increasing population, and we had become so accustomed to 
the want, that the tide in the direction of reform seemed to 
have become stagnant. But three years ago the initiative step 
was taken by voting an appropriation of $20,000 for building 
purposes, and as the result of that^r8^ step, our children now 
enjoy advantages inferior to none within our knowledge. Wm 
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be< ve that the work of establishiDg h system of correct and 
tbo oiigh instruction in onr city, has been, though late, well 
ana eflBciently performed. We feel justly proud of our schoola 
and believe that the people generally appreciate the opportuni* 
ties afforded their children of disciplining their minds for the 
great responsibilities of life. 

The attendance has been uniform and punctual during the 
year, to secure and continue which we have adopted the two 
rules: 1st. That no scholar shall be admitted to the school- 
room after the bell shall have ceased tolling, till the next half- 
day session. 2d. No scholar, having more than five absent 
marks on the register, unless occasioned by sickness, shall be 
entitled to his place during the remainder of the term withooi 
a written permit from the board of education. 

These two simple rules have been of the greatest benefit in 
securing punctuality and regularity of attendance, without 
which we believe no school can succeed. 

Aside from the above, I have nothing of especial interest to 
report, except what is common to all well regulated, efficient^ 
first class, schools throughout the State. 

The pupils are graded into seven departments, viz: High 
School; Ist, 2d, and 3d Grammar Schools; and Ist, 2d, and 3d 
Primary, with the following course of study: 

PRIMARY SCHOOL. 

THIRD ORADB. 

Simple Object LessoDP; Counting and Numbering; Spellmpr by fbe Word 
Method, also Spelling and Pronouncing combined; Saunders' First Reader; 
Singing. 

fiECOND GRADC. 

Reading— Saunders' Second Reader; Spelling— ^annders' Spellrr and D<^ 
flaer to page 60; Primary Arithmetic — Davies'; O Jcct Lessonf ; Singing* 

FiBST gba.dk. 

Reading— -Saunders' Third Reader; Spelling— Saunders' to page 187 1 
Arlthmt'tic — Davies* Frioiarj finished and lutetlectnal cpmmencec!; Giogri^ 
pby— Mooteith's, No. 2; Juvenile American HUu>r}'-*vYiliBon^; Writing; 
Blnging; Lessons on Familiar Oljects. 
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GBAMHAH SCHOOL. 

THIBD GRAOK. 

Arithmetio— Davies* Pnctical commencedy latelleotul ooaiiniifld ; Q9^ 
raphy— ^No. 8, Monteith'^ Reading— Saoad^rs' Foartli Reader; Spelling; 

« 

Writing; Yooal MobIc. 

SKSOND OKABI. 

Arithmeiio— Davies* Praotioal, oontinaed; Intelleotaal Arithmetto fin- 
ished; Oeograpby — ^Monteith's, No. 8, completed; EDgliah Grammar oom- 
menoed— Sill'i; Reading^Sannders' Foorth Reader; Spelling; Writing; Yp* 
MlMoalc. ' 

TIBST ORAM. 

Axithmetio— >Dayie8' Practical, completed; Engliflh Grammar— Sill'ii^coift- 
pleted; G8OR:raph7--Smlfch*0 new; Reading— Saanders' Fifth; TJ. S. History 
— ^WiUson's; General Reyiew; Eoglish GompoBitions through the course. 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

■NOLIBH DBPARTMBNT — ^FIBST TSAB. 

Urtt 2Vnfi.-~Elementar7 Algebra— DayiesP; English Sentence— Welch; U. 
8. History— Willson's. 

Second Term. — Elementary Algebra, completed; English Sentence fla- 
ished; Natural Philosophy commenced— Wells. 

23Urtf ^erm.— Natural Philosophy completed— Wells ; Arithmetto— Da- 
yiesP Unlyeraity; First Lessons in Contposition— Quaokenboa*; Reading and 
Writing through the year. 

BBOOND TBIB. 

Fif%t TVrm.— Geometry— Loomis'; Physical Geography— Wairen*8; Rhet* 
oric — Quackenbos*; Greneral History— WillsonV. 

Second Term — Rhetoric — Quackeobos*; Geometry finished; Chemistry— 
Youman*8; General History continued. 

Third Term, — General History finished; Algebra— Dayies' UniTetatty; 
Chemistry; Physiology—- Hitchcock's. 

THIRD TEAR. 

Firet TVnn.— Algebra finished; Geology, Hitchcock's; Intellfctnal Philo»- 
ophy, Wayland*s. 

Second Jlirm.— Trigonometry and Snryeying, Loomts*; Intelleotaal^Philo*- 
ophy, Wayland's; Kame's Elements of Criticism; Botany, Gray's. 

llUrd TImn.— Kame's Elements of Criticism; Wayland*s PoliUoal Eeono* 
my; Astronomy, Mitcheirs; Exercises in Elocution and Composition throogk 
the course. French and German, (eieotiye.) 
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CLASSICAL DEPARTMXNT. 

JlrtI jnifM.— Arnold'a First Latin Book, HarkneiB'; Elementary Algebra^ 
DaTies'; English Sentence, Weloh*8. 

Second Ttrm, — ^Latip Grammar, Andrews k Stoddard'p; Latin Beader, An* 
drewB*; Elementary Algebra finished; English Sentence. 

nUrd Term. — Latin Grammar and Reader finished; TTniyeraity Arithmetio, 
DaTlee' ; English Composition, Quaclcenbotf ; Ancient History, Worcestei'a 
fltoamti; Ancient Oeograpfay, Mitchell's. 

■EOOND TXAft. 

Pifti^Thrm, — Sallnst's Jngnrtha, Andrews'; Ancient GeographT; Greek- 
QMttimar, Crosby's; Greek Lessons, Crosby's; UnlTerslty Algebra, DaWes** 

Beeomd TWm.— Sallost's Jogartha finished ^Greek Grammar and LesBons; - 
UnlTerslty Algebra; Ancient Geography. 

mrdTerm, — Cicero's Orations, FolsomV; Latin Prose Composition^ Ar- 
nold*!^ Xenophon*8 Anabasis, Crosby's; History of Bon\e, Liddeli's. 

THIRD TSAB. 

JKrei 7Wm.»Cfcero's Orations, Folsom's; Latin Prose ComposltioB; Xeno« 
pfcon's Anabasis; Greek Prose Composition, AmoldPs. 

tei&nd Jlrt^ifi.— Yirgn, Cooper's three Books; Anabasis to flftti Book; On* 
Pirose Compodtion; History of Greece, Smith's. 

AM Tlmn.— Homer's Illiad, with Pmsody; Gtncral BoTitw; DeolMMN 
iions and Compoutlon tbrongh the coarse. 

Vrencii and German, (electlTe.) 



GOYERNMENTAL DfDIAN SCIIOO:S. 



V7o are iu'^ b*od to Hon. B. 0. Lvach, for the following r^ 
port of IL'. h c'iaL- Schools in Michigan, supported by the Geiv 
«^4;li Qov. nm>^!it. Though not coming legally under the 
Biipeivisio: ox ihe State Department of Public Instruction, the 
{nr.tt^ are <•' euc.i inli r< ai that no doubt exists as to the propria 
ety of hercpi-esoniing them to the public: 

OrFicB Magktnao Indian Aobnct, ) 
DtlroU, Mich., Nov. 10, 1862. J 

Hon. J. M. Grbgobt, Bupt. of Public Jnalruction: 

Dkab Sir — I cheerfully comply with your requeat^ to famish 
for your annual School Report, some information' in regard to 
the Indian Schools in this State: 

* The accompanying abstract from my annual report to the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, shows the number of echooTfl 
at the close of the last quarter, to have been tweniyseven^ 
taught by twenty-eight teachers, and attended by eight hundred 
and twenty-five pupils. Since preparing that report, two addi- 
tional schools have been opened, making the numLer twenij/* 
nine, and increasing the number of teachers to thirty. 

Of the teachers employed, twenty-twa are males, and eight 
females. 

The compensation of teachers, with few 'exceptions, is $4 CO 
per year. The school-houses are most of them so constructed 
as to furnish comfortable quarters for the teacher and his 
family. 

The Indian children generally make but alow progreis in their 
studies. In addition to being taught in a language which is 
strange to them, and which, of course, must greatly retard 
progress, thej are very irregular in their attendance^ 
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both pupils and parents failing to appreciate the importance of 
•ducation. 

Still thefe is some progress.' Many Indian youths are being 
greatly bent^fited by these schools. The teachers are of great 
teryice, also, to adult Indians, in the transaction of business; 
and, by example and pr< ccpt, exeit a healthful influence upon 
the benighted communities in wh'ch they reside. 

Respectfully yours, 

D. C. LEACH, 
Indian A^ent, 



ABSTBA CT/rom Report on Education — Machinar. dian Agenr 
cy/or the year ending *60th September, 1 ti2. 

D. C. LEACH, INtJiAN AGENT. 
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Detroit, Nor. 10, 1862. | 



COLLEGES AND SEMINABIES OF LEARMG.* 



KALAMAZOO COLLEGE. 
2b (he SuperirUendent bf FvUic Insiruclion of Michigan : 

8iR — I herewith submit to jon my Annual Report of the Kal- 
amazoo GoUeg^e : 

The Institution embraces a Male Department^ a Female Gol- 
lege Department, and a Preparatory Department for both sexes. 
The number of Professors employed in the College for young 
men is seven. The number of additional teachers in the Fe* 
male Department is five. The whole number of Professors 
and instructors is twelve. The number of young men in the 

OoUege Department is 40 

Toung Ladies in Female College Department, 68 

Total in Collegiate Department, . . . . « 98 

Males in Commercial Department, 9 

Males in Preparatory Department, 56 

Females in Preparatory Department, 65 

Total, 22T 

A part of those in the Preparatory Department are • organ, 
ized as a normal class, for the special training of those designed 
to teach. 

The buildings for the two sexes are situated about forty 
rods apart, each being in many respects a distinct College with 
its own Faculty and separate course of study. But whenever 
{he studies and text books of both are the same, the recitations 

«VlM fbllowlng B«porta appew out of ibeir regular order with otlier asporU at Iiic«p» 
rated Instltatioiui, in G<mMqiie&ee of delay In Uielr reoeptioo. 

25 
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of the two classes are heard together, thereby efiPecting a great 
saying of expense, with some other incidental advantages, 
which cannot so well be effected in any other way. 

The College owns property as follows : 

BuildiugB, valued at |8«,000 00 

Lands connected with buildings, 3,000 00 

Other lauds, 2,200 00 

Libraries, » 550 00 

Apparatus and geological cabinet, 950 00 

Musical instrumentb, furniture and fixtures, 1,200 60 

FuBds in money, invested notes and subscriptions 

for permanent endowment, • 2*7,910 00 

Total amount of invoice, ^ $65,8T0 00 

I Ill 

There is also property to the amount of more than $40,000, 
belonging to tbe Baptist Convention, of which the College has 
the use ueai-ly as much as of its own funds, making a total 
amount of $105,000, virtually under the control of the College. 

The annual expenses for sustaining instruction, janitors; 
treasurer and incidentals, are $5,000 00. 

I inclose a circular and other written documents, which wiH 
give you further information. The Institution is in a prosper^ 
otrs condition, anticipating a constant increase in students, and 
in the means of usefulness. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

J. A. B. STONE, 

Fresidenk 
EALuoaoo, Secember, 1862. 



MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY. 

Bev. James A. B. Stone, B. D., President, and Professor of 
Intellectual Philosophy. 

Bev. Edward Anderson, A. M., Professor of Oreek Language 
•■i LiteraiQie. 
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Rev. Theodoric R. Palmer, A. M., Rev. James A. Clark, 
Frofi BdoiB of Latin Langaage and Literatareu 

Edward Olii«'y, A. M., Professor of M^ktbematicB. 

Daniel Putnam, A. M., Professor of Natural Sciences. 

' Allen J. Curtis, A. M., Associate Professor of Latin an4 
Mathematics. 

Martin Leroy, Teacher of French. 

A. Rudolph Bretzel, Teacher of German, 

FACULTT Ogr. TKUJUL OBPABTlfSNT. 

Mrs. L. H. Stone, Principal) and TeAoker of Htsittty and 

English Literature. 

Mrs. Martha L. Osbom, Teacher of Latin and Mathematics. 

Letitia Shaw, Teacher of Painting and Drawing. 

Mr. J. Maurice Hubbard, Mrs. Sarah Hubbard, TeacheVs of 
Instrumental and Yocal Music. 

A. Rudolph Bretzel, Teacher of German. 

Martin Leroy, Teacher of French. 

COURSB OF INSTRUCTION— COLLEGIATE DEPAETMBNT. 

« 

GLASBICAI. COURSE — FIUS8BMAN TlUJt. 

Firnt TVrm.— Herodotup, JohDson ; Greek History ; Cicero de Senectate et 
Amicitia ; Arnold's Prose Composition ; Davies' Leg^endre. 

S^eofd 7«i7it.~Ilifid or Odessey; Livy, Prose Composition; History of 
Rooue, Liddell's; AJgebra^ Bobtnson^s; Geometry, Daviea*^ Thesnea and 
Declaittatioas. 

BOPHOMORB TEAR. 

PhrBl 7Vn«i.~Dismo6th«ie8; Antiqnilles ; Hofaoa, Lincola^; HiBtofyof 
4 Pome. Liddetl's; Plane and Spherical Trigonon^stry; Sarreylng aod-Kavl- 
gation, Davies* ; Rhetoric, Whatley's. 

Second 7«rm.-— DemostlieneB continaed; History of Greece; Horace; 
7ftcitas; Conic Sections and Analytical Geometry, Coffln^s; English Litera- 
tare. Spaulding*8 ; Themes and Declamations ; Animal and Vegetable Phyi- 
iology. / \ 

JUNIOR TEAR. 

Flrni 7Vrm.-.8ophoclefl, Woolsey*8 ; Leetitrefl on Greek Dnma; Oieeisa 4e 

Officiis ; Natural Philosophy, Stillmaa'a ; Logic, Thompson^a 

Second Tfrm.— ^9chy las ; Terence or Juvenal; Astronomy, Olmsted*!; 
Moral Science, Way land's; Themes and Declamations through the year. 
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^rit 7Vnfi.--Chemi8tr7; Plataroh or Plato; Natiml Theology; Sri* 
dencesof Ghristiaoitj; Intellectual PbiloBophy ; Locke's, Haven'a. 

Second 7Vrm.^OeoIog7, Hitchcock's; Intelleotual Pbilosophj.with Leo- 
tores; Essays and Discussions by the class; Political Ec6noniy; Laws ol 
Kations; History of Philosophy ; Chapel Orations through the year. 

SODSMTinO OOURSB— FRESHMAN TSJLB. 

^rit Tmn, — Gemoetry ; Latin ; History ; Book Keeping. 
Bi^ond Tmn. — Qeometry; Algebra; Latin; Phyucal Geography. 

•OPHOMOftl TBJlR. 

.' JFirii Ttrm.—Trigonometry and Surveying ; French ; Rhetorio. 

Second I'trm.— Gonio Sections; Calculus; Animal and Vegetable VhjM^ 
pgy ; Euglish Literature; French. 



JUSIOB 

JPEff^Tlrnii^— <*Mechanica; History; Logic; German. 
SfooaJ!7Vnii.— Civil Engineering; Astronomy; PhUoiophy; German. 

BKNIOB TBAB. 

^r«< 7Wm.'Chemistry ; Descriptive Geometry and Drawing; Accoostloi 
and Optics ; Philosophy ; Natural Theology. 
AMomi^'Vfm.'Mineralogy; Geology; Philosophy; Political Economy. 

PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 

CLASSICAL COURSE — JUEIOB TEAR. 

^rii TVrm.— English— Grammar, Green's Elements; Mathematics— Aritlf 
tbetic, Davies'; Reading—Parker and Watson's Readers; Latin— Andrew 
and Stoddard's Grammar, Revised Ed. Andrew's Reader; Ancient (xeog* 
rapby. 

Second TVnn— Latin— Reader completed; Cnsar; Greek— Kuhner^s Elo* 
nentary Grammar ; Rhetorio— Themes and Declamations throagb the yeai^ 

SENIOR TEAR. 

Fint T'erm.— Latin— Cicero's -Orations; Arnold's Prose Compositioo| 
Greek — Anabasis, Boise's; En glieh— Composition, Boyd's. 

Second TVrm.— Mathematics -Algebra, through Eqaations of the First 
Degree ; Latin— Virgil, two books of the JBnled ; Prose Composition con- 
tinued; Greek— Anabasis, Boise's; Mythology, Dwlght's; Rhetorio— Themes 
and Deolamaticns through the year. 

SOIENTIFO COURSE— JUNIOR TEAR. 

Jfirei Term* — Arithmetic ; Grammar ; Geography ; Reading. 
i8^0Ofitf T^rm.- Arithmetic ; Grammar; History and Geography; Readinn 
Thsmss and Declamations. 
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•KNIOR 

Fint T^rtn.'-^lAiiix; Historj; Grammar. 

Sieond 2Vrm.»Latin ; Algebra; Physiology; Rhetoric ; ThemM i^nd ^ 
Declamationa 

COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT — COURSE OF STUDY. 

There are two courses of study in the Commercial Depart- 
ment — one for Oentlemen and the other for Ladies. 

The Course of Instruction will be thorough, embracing a 
complete knowledge of the Science of Accounts, and of Book- 
Keeping by Double Entry, in all its various departments ; aitd 
Cully up to any similar Institution in the country. 

No pains or expense will be spared to make the Institution 
fully adequate to meet the wants of the business community. 
The students will be required to fully comprehend and keep 
the books of Agriculture, Wholesaling, Retailing, Commission, 
Banking, Compound Company Business, Forwarding, Railroad- 
ing, Manufacturing and Steamboating; also Commercial Cor- 
respondence with Commercial Calculations, sudi as Interest^ 
Discount, Bank Discount, Discount on Bills and Invoices, Com- 
mission. Insurance and Policies, Loss and Gain, Equation of 
Payments, Exchange, &c.. Commercial Law and Business Pen- 
manship. 

Daily Lectures by the Principal upon the science of accounts, 
embracing Mercantile Customs, Foreign and Domestic Ex- 
change, the Laws and Principles upoi^ which trade is con« 
ducted, jko., &c. 

The Lectures upon Cpmmercial Law embrace the Law of 
Contracts, Principal and Agent, Partnership, Sales, Bills of 
Exchange, Promissory Notes, Mercantile Guarantees, Common 
Garriers, Shipping and Contracts of Affreightment, and In- 
surance. 

Lectures upon Political Economy embrace Capital, Objects 
and Forms of Human Industry, Increase of Productiveness, 
Laws which govern the application of Labor to Capital, Ex- 
change, Barter, &c., &c. 

There are daily exercises on the Black Board in Practical 
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Mathematics, as applied to brisiness, inclading computing^ in. 
terest, measaring lamber in the log, wood on t^e rack, stono 
and brick, per cent, of gain or loss on parchdses, & *., embracing 
rules for purchase and sale in such a ratio as Uy insure a given 
profit, discount on bills and invoice and equation of payments. 

FEMALE DEPARTMENT. 

FIRST COLLBOUTK TEAR. 

Jflrai 7Wm.~^Iiattn— Prose Composition, Aroold^s; Cicero^s Orations; 
twentjr weeks; History — Aocieot, twenty week^ ; Bo glish Literature, t«ventj 
wseks. 

Second Term. — Lfttia— Prose Gomposiiion, Aniold't; Virgil. iwcntywoBtaii^ 
lUtbematics — Algebra, BobinBOD^e, last fifteen weeko; rbytical GvQgnqpbj 
—Warren's, fllteen weeks; Book Keeping, five weeks. 

8K00y» 0OLUC«UTX TEAR. 

J^irai Tlirm.— Latin — Cioero de Scnectato et Amldtia; Arnold'a Pross 
Compof^ition, twenty weitks; French— Fa q lellea Frencli MotluKl ; Tcla- 
maqae, twenty weeks; Matlieroatics —Geometry. Davies', twenty wei-k^ 

Second Term. — Latin — Livy, LincoIn*s; t'nise Coinpimitiou, Arnold^ 
ivrenty weeks; French— PaN|aelle^8 French Metbo<l, Napoleon, twenty 
vs^ft; liaftkeiDa4ie»---G«ometiy, first five weekf; Aiiiebra^laaiirtecowtteka 

anVIOB TEAS. 

MM 7W9ii.—*]f»thimiatio8— Trigonometry. Davies** Isn weeks ; French-^ 
Bacine, twenty weeks; English Literature, ten weekK; Philusopiiy — I'Sgi^ 
Wbatley*8, ten weeks; Evidences of Ohr'.Htiaiuty. ten weeks. 

Second TVrm —Mathematics— Conic Sections, Ciiffin's, ten weeks; Philos- 
ophy — Voral Science, Way land*8, ten weclis; French— Li Orecc, Rome et 
Daote, twenty wesks; English Literstare/fivewteekii; Physioa— -Botaajv 
Gray's, fifteen weeks. 

SSMiOR TEAR. 

Firet TWrn.— Philosophy— Kataral Theolofy; Intellretnal Philosophy, 
Haven^s, twenty weeks; Physics— Natural Philosophy. Sillimau^s, twenty 
weeks; Chemistry, ten weeks; English Literature, ten weekfi. 

Second TVrm.— Philosophy — lntelleetn«l Pliilo!>(iphy, anil Conslrftitirvn Of 
the United States, twenty weeks; Political Economy, flrnt ten weeks; Phya* 
Iss— ^Geology, first ten wsehs; Asirooamy, last flllssa wseka; &uglish i4ta- 
ratars, last five wseks. 
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PBSPARATORT DBPAB«EaiT. 

I%r$t TVrm.—- Arithmetie— DiTies', twenty weeks; Oeography and Historj, 
-vtweaty weeks; AottdiHg— Porker uid WatMn't, twenty weeks; Pennaii- 
ehip, twenty week0« 

Second TVrin.— Arithmetic— Davies'. twenty weekR; Orammar— Gre'^n's, 
twenty weeks; HiBtory and Gv30graphy, twenty weeks; Elocatlon, [Ex- 
eroisea] 

BKKIOR TBUI. "* 

Firtt TWw.—Latin— Andrews and Stoddard*8 Grammar, twenty weeki | 
Ariibmetle— Daviei*, twenty weeks; Grauunar^ Greenes, firet ten weeiu; 
Bbetorio— Barton's, second t n weeks. 

Second TVrm.—Latin' Grammar, Reader and Cssar, twenty weeks; Alge- 
bra — Davies' Elementary, twenty wee^e; Rhetoric — Barton's, first five weeks; 
Physiology— Hitchcock's, Uteen weeks. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

The Institution bearing the general name of Kalamazoo Col- 
lege embraces several Departments, each to a considerable 
extent distinct from the others, but all under the general control 
of the same officers, and in some respects, of the same teachers. 
This arrangement is made with a view of meeting the wants 
of the various classes res irting here for instruction. 

Kalamazoo College proper is designed to furnish instruction 
to young men in a four years' course of study, similar to that 
adopted in the best institutions in other States. It will embrace 
as wide a range as possible in the following Departments of 
study : 

1. English Language and Literature/ Rhetoric and Logic. 

2. Latin and Greek Languages and Literature. 
8. Modern Languages. 

•4. Mathematics, including Mensoratioiiy NaTigation, Snnr^ 
ing, and Astronomical Calculations. 

6. Physios, eaibractng Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, Y^ 
etable aud Animal Physiology, Geology and AstroncMny. 

6. Inielleetual and Moral Puiloaophy, PulUioal Economy, and 
Evidences of Christianity. 

The plan adopted by the Trustees contemplates disoipline 
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and development, m much as the mere acquisition of knowl- 
edge. 

rXXAUE COLLEGE. 

The coarse in this Department extends through four yean, 
ani^is similar to that of the Male Department, with the omission 
of the Greek Language, and some portions of the Mathematical 
course, and the substitution in their place of more of the 
Modem Lan^ages, English Literature, Music, Painting and 
Drawing. 

In all cases where the studies are the same as in the Mal# 
Department, the classes are united and the recitations made to 
the College Professors. Arrangements are also made by which 
those young ladies who prefer to pursue the regular Collego 
course in the Male Department can do so. ' 

A sufficient number of teachers is provided, and such facili- 
ties are furnished as to make the coarse of instruction as com- 
prehensive and thorough as in any Female College in the land. 
It is designed that while the Department of Fine Arts and 
Accomplishments shall receive all due attention, the instruction 
•hall be essentially such as will fit the pupils for usefulness 
and duty in after life. The object aimed at is the development 
of true and noble womanhood. 

The new College edifice, occupied by the Female Department 
in architectural beauty, convenience of arrangement, taste and 
elegance of its interior accommodations, is surpassed by no 
building in the North-West 

PREPABATOBT DEPARnCBMT. 

• 

This Department is open to the youth of both sexes, who 
wish to fit themselves for a College course, or to pureuo 
English or Classical studies, to only a limited extent II 
extends through two years, and is arranged with a view to 
thorough and systematic discipline in the earlier or preparatory 
part of an educational course, so as to furnish a broad and 
reliable foundation for future improvement 
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t KOBMAL DBPABTMBNT. 

The increasing demand for thoroagh and well qualified 
Teachers, and the large number of joung persons who have 
Idtherto resorted to the Institution at this season to prepare 
themselves for this profession, have rendered it necessary to 
organise a Normal Department, to satisfy the public demand. 
• Hence, at the commencement of each academic year, Teach, 
era* Classes will be formed of young ladies and gentlemen who 
w«th to prepare themselves for teaching. They will be in- 
•triicted by the regular College Professors and other Teachers 
provided for that purpose, in the theory and practice of the 
profession. Lectures will also be given upon the various 
methods of teaching now in practice, and great pains will be 
taken to fit young men and young women for the responsible 
work of educating the children and youth of the State. 

A. MORS SMTIBB AND DISTIKOr DBPABTHBNT rOB TBAIKINQ TBACHEB8 IS 

GONTBICPLATBD. 

Measures are in contemplation for a more extensive organi- 
sation of the Normal Department, and at no distant period. 
It is to be regretted that the State Board of Education have 
not yet felt at liberty to give this subject the attention it de- 
serves. A single State Normal School educates, and can 
educate, but a small portion of the Teachers necessary to sup. 
ply our public schools. A very moderate appropriation made 
to each of the several Colleges in the State, would enable 
them to so enlarge their operations in this Department, as to 
greatly increase the number of teachers specially trained and 
fitted for their peculiar work. The Trustees feel confident that 
this subject will, before long, receive that attention which its 
importance demands. 

OOmiBBCIAL DBPABIHBBT. 

Commercial education is npw so well appreciated, and the 
number wishing to take a thorough course so much larger than 
ever before, that the College have found it necessary to make * 
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« arrangements to farnish iii8tru€ti(»B adequate to a liberal and 
oaiaprehenBiye courae of preparation for all mercantile and 
business trausactions. The Commercial Oollege which' bas| 
been in operation in Kalamazoo for several years having chised 
its operations, the late Principal ha^ made arrangements wttb 
the Trustees to incorporate it as a Department of the College 

Time of OommenGing. — Students may commence at any timo 
during the session. Each pupil receives special and individual 
instruction, ^od will advauce in the ratio of bis oapacit(y, aid 
according to the industry he manifests 

l^veumg Sessions will be held from November to April. 

An ordinary knowledge and familiarity with the Gumansm 
English branches of study is required before entering upou tliQ 
eommercial course. 

Diplomas will be granted to none until the soience is con^ 
pletely mastered, and the course of study is fully finished. 

EZPEK8R8. 

Tuition for full Commercial course, » $35 00 

" " " Merchant's course, 30 00 

«* <* '* Ladies' course, 25 00 

« " Penmanship, 30 lessons, 5 00 

Stationery for the full c^Hirse^ about 5 00 

Tuition invar iabiy in advance. 

ft 

Board can be had in g(M>d families conveniently near to tHo 
College, and at a reasonable price. Special provision is madf 
for all who may wish to obtain board. 

MKRIT ROLL. 

A full and accurate account is kopt of tlic attendance df 
each pupil, the grade of his recitations, and of bis deportmetti 
generally. 

These records are odieeted fran the neveral Professors, and 
embodied in a permaoont form. This will exhibit a complete 
bielory of the College eourse of the several students, aed be 
•utyeoi to Die inspection of Uie Truateea and *otiier8 intensetodi 
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We regard that edocation as incomplete which overtoeks the 
cultiration of the heart, and the trainii^g of the moral faculUcB, 
while attention ia given to the dcTelopment of the intellectual 
powers onlj Those who are educated ought to be fully qual- 
ified to meet al) the wants of the social world, which they can 
never do uuless the whole man is educated. While no control 
is exercised over the youth who resort here, inconsistent with 
a )nan1y and consistent independence of thought and action, 
still it will be the purpose of the Faculty to benefit them in 
every way which will be likely to prepare them for a higher 
sphere of usefulness and duty. They will endeavor, as far as 
possible, to act upon individuals as individuals, and in such a 
way as to produce a conviction of personal responsibility in 
every department of life and action. 

A pure morality, and gentlemanly and Christian carriage will 
be expected from all students. The public exercises each day 
are opened and closed by reading the Scriptures and prHyer. 
Parents and guardians are requested to designate places of 
worship at which their sons or wards shall attend regularly, on 
{he Sabbath. 

LBCtURCS AKD LIBBART. 

The Lectures on Chemistry and Physiology, Political Econ- 
omy and Internatronal Law, Natural Philosophy and Natural 
Sciences, are acicessible to the Students in both the Literary 
and Scientific course. There are also Lectures of a more gen- 
eral and practical character during each week of the year, 
which are delivered before all the students connected with the 
Institution. Additions of valuable books have been made to 
the Library during the past year, and will continue to be made 
as the means will allow. 

80C1KTIE8. 

There are two Literary Societies in the InstUvlion — the 
Sherwood Rhetorical, and the Philolexian. There is also ft 
Religions Organization, the Missionary Society for Inquiry. 
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KZAIONAIIONS. 

There will be a pablio examination at the end of each term. 
3tudents will be examined for admission into the Institution, 
on the day preceding the commencement of the first term. 

DEORSES. 

The degree of "Bachelor of Arts" is conferred upon Students 
who complete the Classical course, and pass the usual exami- 
nations. 

» 

The degree of " Bachelor of Science" is conferred upon Stu- 
dents who complete the Scientific course, and pass the usual 
examinations. 

The corresponding " Masters' Degrees" will be conferred on 
graduates of three years' standing, who shall have engaged, 
during that period, in professional, or in literary and scientific 
studies. 

^ EXPENSES. 

The fiscal year is divided into quarters of ten weeks each* 

Tuition per quarter in the College Department, $5 00 

** " '' " Preparatory Department, inclu- 
sive of Ancient Languages, • • 5 00 

Tuition per quarter in Preparatory Department, exclu- 
sive of Ancient Languages, 4 00 

Room rent, 1 50 

m 

Incidentals, not more than 1 00 

Modern Languages, Ancient Languages, to those not in the 

> 

regular course. Music, Painting and Drawing, are considered 
extra, and charged at the usual prices. 

Board can be obtained in good families, conveniently near 
the College buildings.. Students can board in clubs or by 
themselves, at somewhat less expense than in families. 

Those who occupy rooms in the College will be expected to 
furnish their own rooms. As two generally occupy the 8am# 
room, the expense to each one is not very very great. 
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ABMISSIOK. 

The Institution is open to all who bring with them satisfac- 
tory testimonials of good moral character. 

Students can enter the Freshman Class by having completed 
the same course, or one equivalent to that laid down for the 
Preparatory Classes. 



MICHIGAN FEMALE COLLEGE. 

SEPORT OF THE BOARD OF TBUSTEES OF MICHIOAN FEMALE COLLEGE. 

Hon. J. M. Gbeoort, 8uj^. of Pvblic Instrudum: 

Snt — The trustees df Michigan Female College, in this, their 
first leport to your Department, gladly comply with your sug- 
gestions to put upon record, a brief history of the origin and 
progress, as well as the present condition and future prospects 
of the Institution under their guardianship. 

In taking this survey, they have been forcibly reminded of 

the illiberality and injustice which the State has everywhere 

\ and always displayed, in regard to the education and social 

development of its women, and the manner in which private 

•benificence has striven to make reparation and atonement for 

public wrong. 

But they hope and believe that the time is not far distant^ 
when the demand will be so general and imperative, that the 
governments will no longer withhold their hands, but will aid 
in building and endowiog Institutions for their daughters as 
libei^ally as they have already done for their sons. New York, 
whose school system is perhaps more perfect than that of any 
other State in the Union, has already set the example by mak- 
ing a commencement in the performance of this duty, in the 
appropriation of $10,000 to Elmira Female College. 

The certainty that the sale of the '* Swamp Lands,'' if jid'o- 
onsly managed would bring a large sum into the Trea8;Dry of the 
State, led to an effort in 1855, to secure at least a part of this 
money for Educational purpoaes. The Bev. J. D. Pierce, and 
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the Rev. 0. C. Gomstock, the former the first, and the latter 
secoud Superiate^dent of Public lostruction, iaterested them- 
selves warmly in this effort, and Mr. Pierce spent a large part 
of the SedsioQ of 1855 in Lansing, for the parpose of urging 
the matter upon the attention of the members of the Legis- 
lature. 

A few weeks before the opening of the Sessibn, through the 
liberality of Mr. £. B. Ward, who has from the beginning, been 
a must steady and generous friend to this enterprise, a Memo- 
rial and Petition, setting forth the facts, and asking the Legis- 
lature to make an appropriation from the moneys accruing from 
the sale of the *< Swamp Lands,'' for the building and endow- 
ment of a College for the higher education of young women, 
was sent through the State as extensively as the shortness of 
the time would permit. 

And it is worthy of remark, as indicating the favor with 
which this proposition was generally received, that while the 
Agricultural Society, with its abundant means and extensive 
coanexiuns, bad been sending out petitions for the establish- 
ment and endowment of an Agricultural Oollege, a measure ' 
which was universally approved, these waifs drifting at ran- 
dom and depending entirely upon the sympathy and good wiSt 
of the persons who chanced to receive them, were, according 
to the Jimroals of the Legislature, returned in abont the pro- 
portion of four to one in favor of the Female Oollege. 

From all parts of the State they were sent up, endorsed by 
nomorous signatures, in some instances numbering between 
three and four hundred names, so that, had the objeot beea 
Aimply to call fortii an expression of public sentiment, the 
result could scarcely have been more gratifying. 

The Press also, from every part of the State, spoke in niu 
qualified terms in favor of devoting the surplus prooeeda of 
those Lands to educational purposes. The Detroit Bvening 
Tribune, under an able editorial headed ** Swamp Lands and 
Female Bducation,'' says, ^We learn that the quantity of 
dtimmp land which the State received under the act of Gong^rees 



of September 28tl^ 1850, is 6,275,623 acree, exclneive of Bome 
M.OOU aciea which the United States has erroBeously sold It 
is estimated that this land is worth, at least, seventy-five oentB 
pdr acie, aud much of it is undoubtedly worth much more, as 
aoaie of ttie best land iu the State is included in these swamp 
landi^, .making their gross vame nearly $4,000,000. If they 
f^ra not all forced into the market by the Commissioner of the 
Laud Offiee as soon as. the title to them vests in the State, theyi 
will» uudottbtedly^ realiae a much larger sum — probably from, 
two to four millions more. We trust, therefore, that the Gom^ 
missioQcr will feel authorized to exercise a wise discretion ia 
ihf matter,, and only put into, market a limited portion of them. 
Jtven the Free Press doubts the policy of the immediate sale 
of the swamp lands, and thinks that the words of the law s«^ 
log they are to be offered for sale ' at such times and in suoh 
quantities as he may think proper/ gives him a wide disore. 
tionary power. 

''But partially sacrificed though they may be, they will, 
undoubtedly, yield a princely sum to the 9tate, and the 
guestiou very naturally arises, what is the most judicious and 
aaeful disposition that can be made of it ? We believe the 
answer of almost every intelligent, patriotic citizen of Michigcm 
will be, that in no way can it accomplish so much good, or do 
•o much to elevate the oharaoter of the State, as to be set 
i4»art for educational purposes. If the next session of the 
Legislatare were to devise some enlightened aibd liberal plan 
by which its benefita would be diffused all over the State, and 
for tde good of the whole people, it would ultimately give 
Michigan a position, iq an educational and moral point of view^ 
second to no State in the Union. Besides increasing our pre^ 
sent common school fund to an amount that would relieve the 
people of a considerable portion of their present school taz^ a 
kirge number of schools of a higher character might be en? 
dowed with a fund sufficiently large to place their advantages 
within the reach of every child in the, State^ poor as well 
rieU, who might wish to participate in them. 
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*' We have racnrred to this subjeot, however, for the pnrpoeol 
of adding one voice to a suggestion that has already been 
made, to appropriate a portion of the sum arising from the 
sale of these lands to one particular object; and that is to tfad 
endowment of a female school, or academy, or college, where 
the fatnre mothers of oar State can acquire a thorough, pra<v^ 
tical edaoation ; such an education as shall not only cultivate 
the intellect and heart, but qualify them in every respect for 
fulfilling all the responsible duties 'that shall devolve upon 
them in every relation of life, whether as wives, mothers, or 
women. 

'< While liberal provisions have been made by the State for 
the proper education of young men, none whatever, as far aa 
we are advised, has ever been made for that of young ladies; 
or none, at least, beyond what can be acquired in the publio 
schools of the State. This is neither just nor wise. We are 
one of that class who believe that if the education of either 
sex>i8 to be neglected, it should bo that of men. An educated 
woman is the ftest teacher her son can have — ^a man generally 
the worst. If the mother be qualified for the task, she wiQ 
never permit her child to grow up in ignorance. Indeed the 
best part of man's education as it is, is acquired from hifl 
mother. 

<' Women are the natural as well as the universal teachers of 
men. This, however, is a truism too generally admitted, to 
require repetition. The only difficulty is to induce men to oiei 
upon it, and to make such provision for female education, as 
riiall fit them for that high and noble duty. What more effeo^ 
tual method can be adopted, than to set apart a portion of the 
fund soon to flow into the Treasury from the sale of swamp 
land, to the endowment of a school for this very purpose ? So* 
favorable an opportunity for laying deep and broad a found** 
ti<m for a system of thorough, practical and useful female 
education, was never before presented to any State, and will' 
aeve again be presented to this. 

** If the fund to arise from this source be not now devoted to* 
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the object in question, it will, in a few jears, be dissipated 
upon schemes of doubtful utility, or wholly squandered away. 
If anything be done, therefore, the next Legislature is the 
body to do it. We refrain from doing more- than making this 
general suggestion. But the matter is of so much importancOi 
{hat we hope some friend of Education who approves the pro- 
ject, will favor the public with some definite plan for carrying 
it out ; and we hope also that the press will take hold of the 
subject, and urge its importance — if they consider it important 
— upon the attention of the people of th^ State. It seems to 
UB to merit universal favor." 

The following Memorial, presented through the Bev. Mr. 
Pierce, and signed by the Faculties of the University of Mich- 
igan, the State Normal School, Kalamazoo College, Albion 
Seminary and Female College, and many other prominent Edu- 
cators throughout the State, while it dwells principally upon 
the necessity for more extended opportunities for female edu^ 
tion, and the obligation of the State to supply them, includes 
also an earnest plea for all its other educational interests, and 
expresses the well considered opinions of persons who have 
had the beat possible opportunities for informing themselves, 
and who had given the whole subject their careful and candid 
consideration : 

HOUSE DOCUMENT KO. 6. 

"MEMORIAL of John D. Pierce and others, relative to the 

establishment of a Female College. 

" To the Honorable, the Senate and House of Bepresentaiives of 
Michigan : , 

" Your Memorialists would represent to your honorable body 
that they are all persons who are either now, or who have been 
formerly, practically engaged in the business of education. 

*' Many of them are teachers who have selected this profes- 
sion as a life employment, and they are induced by the deep 
interest they feel in the subject, to call your attention to it, 
with the hope that the present favorable opportunity may not 
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muiB, of securing such a fund for educational purposes as shall 
be fully adequate to all. the present an^ future wai^jLs of t]ie 
State. 

*'Tk^ early histery of the North-West preyas beyond a 
.doubt, that it was the original design of the OoTerument to 
establish a system of aducation wbich should qoyer the wide0t 
possible field. 

" The Ordinance of lt85 set apart one thirty^iizth of tha 
whole public domain for this ezclusive .purpose ; and the Sett 
aot for thft establishment of the Uniyersiior in 1817, gave to 
the Board of Regents power to establish CoUoges, AQademic 
Schools and Libraries, and made it their. duty to watch over 
sjid gorem everything which related to public instiruction. 

<< Since that early period, the system has undergone mai^y. j^ 
Tisions and changes ; apd your Memorialists lire aware that, 
with some exceptions, no other Stf^te excels ours in this re^peot, 
while few equal her. 

" But these exceptions are of so giavej a character ;.thiy 
operate so injuriously and unjustly now, and are .so certain to 
increase in evil influence, that your Memorialists earnepjUy 
pray your honorable body, in your wisdom, to app^ the Wf^ 
edy which lies in your power. 

" At present the University has its endowment^ the prii^axy 
schools are provided with a large and constantly increasing 
fund. But between these there is a wide chasm, filled by a 
class of schools, the necessity for which is universally known 
and acknowledged ; yet, for which necessity legislation haa 
made no provision since the downfall of the '' Branches,'^ ex- 
cept in the establishment of the Normal School. 

*< In different parts of the State, seminaries and academies 
have flourished for a time, but unprotected and unaided by the 
government, in a minority of instances, they have struggled 
in vain against the pecuniaiy difficulties that beset them, and 
unable to extricate themselves by private liberality, they have 
slowly died. 

" It is melaneholy to look ever th# list of chartered Insti- 
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tntions, to think how many generous efforts they have eogt, 
and note how few survive. But the people of this country 
have the practical wisdom to prize, above all other blessings, 
the advantages of education ; and they will, in some way, se- 
cure them im their children ; henee, by great ezertioms and 
sacrifices, the seminaries and academies, in seme lecalities, 
have been sustained ; in others, union schools, meagerly aided 
by the* Primary School Fund, have been established by citizens 
who have freely taxed themselves for their erection and support. 

'< These schools have been nearly the only preparatory 
schools for .the University, but they have not done, nor can 
they do, without aid, all that the interests of education demand. 

"But while the State has left to necessity and public spirit, 
the intermediate schools between the Primary and the TJuIf 
versity, and both extremes have suffered in consequence of 
this neglect, there is another class of educational interests 
which have been entirely neglected, if not altogether ignored. 

** We l^am from the Report of the first Superintendent, that 
it was the original design of the founders of the Branches, < to 
connect with each an Institution for the education of females ;' 
and in the few instances in which the design was carried into 
execution, we are told * that the effect of home schools in this 
department was propitious, and that they constituted a Branch 
of higher instruction contemplated by the Act, which the 
inhabitants appreciated.' But with the Branches perished eveo 
these imperfect sources of female education; and" from that 
time the State has in no way recognized its duly towards one 
half of its youth by providing for their education beyond the 
primary and Normal schools. The University opens wide its 
portals to young men from alVparts of the Union, and provides 
for their convenience and instruction, buildings, professors, 
libraries, cabinets, museums, apparatus — sparing neither labor 
nor expense for that purpose; while the daughters of the 
land — those in whom the hopes of the future so conspicuously 
centre — ^those who must, of necessity, nurture and guide both 
sexes through the plastic and forming periods of early lift 
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the future wives and mothers of Michigan — are left to be edu- 
cated by private munificence. Yet, if it is true* that " the child 
is father to the nian/' it is equally true that the mother moulds 
the child, and makes it what she will, or rather what she is; 
and if she be weak, slight-nurtured, and imbecile, great men 
cannot grow. 

This is so generally acknowledged that it is no longer an 
open question whether women shall be educated or not; bnt^ 
rather, how, and by whom. 

The seminaries, academies, and academic departments of the 
nnioB schools, have offered their advantages equally to both 
sexes; and in a few instances, separate institutions for the 
higher education of young women, have been established by 
private enterprise and benevolence, to supply the great public 
want. Besides this, many persons send their daughters abroad 
for a better education than they suppose can be obtained at 
home. Probably from fifty to seventy-five are thus sent out of 
the State yearly, atf an expense of $200 per annum, at the least 
calculation, so that as a matter of economy, it is desirable by 
offering equal advantages, to retain at home this ten or fifteen 
thousand dollars. 

Our whole civilization, as well as the history of our own 
times, is sufficient to show that the more thoroughly and effl- 
ciently the mind and heart of woman is educated, the more her 
' intellect is enriched by study, such as man performs in the 
pursuit of knowledge, the greater will be her usefulness and in- 
fluence in whatever walk of life her lot may be cast. 

It has been truly said that " when a woman who has pre- 
pared herself by study and thought, without pedantry, and 
equally without timidity, expresses herself with natural grace^ 
she awakens an enthusiasm denied by man to his fellows. And 
if she sends the cultured thought abroad through the me* 
dium of the press, the heart of the nation wears her name there- 
after among her chiefest and most guarded favors.'' 

Tour memorialists trust that the time is near at hand, when 
it can no longer be said with truth that no government recog- 
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nizes the necessiiy, by providing liberally for the expense of 
educating its daughters, that your Honorable body will secure 
to itself the distinction of taking the initiary steps in this great 
work of giving to the daughters of Michigan equal privilegeSi 
as they have equal right to drink from the life-giving fountain 
of knowledge. 

An immense fund must accrue from the proceeds of the sales 
of the Swamp Lands, and this fund can be applied in no other 
way that will be so satisfactory to the people of the State, as 
to the purposes of education. 

If this is done by your honorable body, as your memorialists 
earnestly pray, there will be enough for all the Wants of eda- 
catioui 

The university and normal school may be fully endowed and 
developed; agricultural education provided for; the union 
schools, academies, and all^ institutions of the same grade per- 
fected and sustained; and last, but not least, a provision made 
for the education of women, commensurate with the position 
they occupy in the social fabric, and the influence they are de- 
signed by God and nature to exert." 

The memorials and petitions were referred to the committee 
on Education, and a bill drawn with great care by the £ev. 
Mr. Pierce, was also laid before them. 

The Chairman, Mr. Q. Mclntyre, and several other members 
of the Committee, were already pledged to support the meas- 
ure, and so favorable seemed its prospects that its most fear- 
ful friends permitted themselves to hope for its ultimate sue- 
cess. 

But there was no "precedents for such just and generous leg- 
islation. Some one had suggested that the University of Mich- 
igan should meet the acknowledged want, by following the ex- 
ample of Oberlin and Antioch, and opening its halls to both 
sexes, and the Committee, fearful, it would seem, of moving in 
a new and untrodden path, and influenced by those and other 
considerations, toward the close of the session, ** reported the 
bill without any recommendation,^' and this, of course, decided 
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its fate. For if it could not find sufficient favor with the gen- 
tiemen whoso especial duty it was to consider its claims, to se- 
cure one kindly word, it could hardly be expected to fare much 
better in the Committee of the Whole. It was, however, com- 
plimented by being made " the special order" of a certain day, 
when gentlemen amused themselves by proposing ** amend- 
ments" of no particular character or point, until its little hour 
was over, and thus it flied. 

Not thus, however, were the great thoughts bom of justice 
mnd humanity to die I It might be long ere the fruit matured, 
but the seed was surely sown. 

Mr. Allen Goodrich, who had been laboring long and oar- 
mestly Xo secure the proceeds of the Swamp Lands for'edca* 
tional purposes, was of opinion that an effort to lay the foun- 
dation of such an Institution for the education of young wo- 
men as would meet the acknowledged wants of the State, if 
made while the feelings of disappointment and disapprobation 
at the failure in legislative action were general, could not fail 
of success. 

He urged his views warmly and strongly upon some of the 
teachers who had been most deeply interested in the progress 
of events, and endeavored to convince them that their duty 
was yet far from being done. 

During the following summer, the sulSject was quite gener- 
ally canvassed. Detroit, Marshall, Tpsilanti, Lansing and sev- 
eral other places, expressed a desire, through influential citi- 
zens, to extend their aid, if the projected enterprise might be 
located in their midst; one gentleman in Detroit offering to 
head the subscription for that city with five thousand dollars, 
or to pledge himself in behalf of the wealthy and liberal pro- 
prietors of the Iron Works at Wyandotte, on the beautiful De- 
troit river, to provide at their own expense, a suitable location 
and buildings, rent free as long as they were used for educap 
tional purposes. 

But the projectors of the Michigan Female College, in com- 
mencing an undertaking which they hoped would live as long 
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is the proud State from which it took its name, and increase 
in nsefulness and importance with erery coming year, Were 
governed by considerations which regarded its iutnre welfare 
rather than their own prosperity and ease. They were well 
aware that buildings^ neat and commodious, and not neceti^dh 
rily expensive, might easily be procured in any ene of the pros- 
perous and flourishing cities already named, when, in all human 
probability, by the labors of a few years, handsome private 
fortunes might be acquired; — ^but after mature deliberation, 
they decided that the ci&pital of the State would ultimate^ be 
the best location for a school, wVich they hoped would, in tim^, 
4(raw its pittronage from all parts of the country; nor has that 
expectation been disappointed; fdr, notwithstanding the dSS- 
culty of access and other disadvantages, it has already num- 
bered its pupils from nine different States. 

In Lansing, Ihe first two propositions eame from Messrs. H 
H. Smith, and J. C. Bailey. They oflPered forty acres of land 
Irom a tract owned by them, lyiiig at the head of Shiawass^ee 
street, directly opposite the Beferm School, and about l^miles 
from it, and one thousand dollars; or, secondly, they would 
give the same sum in money, and amst in purchasing a lot in 
the same direction, but nearer the town. This latter location 
was, in many respects, the most desirable; as its position, dis- 
tance, and direction from the town, were such as would make 
it satisfactory to the greater part of the inhabitants; but it 
was owned by non-residents of the State, who immediately 
raised upon the price, and refrised to accede to any arrange- 
ment within the power of the parties interested to meet. They 
probably thought that this site was so central and desirable, 
that ii would be secured at any price; while, as they refused 
to make any other disposition of the land, than this ene, thej 
even rendered it impossible to accept the first offer of M esffirs. 
Baily and Smith, and the result was a struggle of loaal inter- 
ests for the preference, which at one time, ^threatened to defeat 
the whole enterprise. 

Among other liberal offers, was that of Messrs. W. J<me0, 
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K. S. Bingham, J. McKinnc7, and S. W. Holmes, of ten acres 
of land and $3,000, for the east side of Orand River. Over 
six; months were spent in endeavoring to raise subscriptions 
for building upon this, location; when, only $8,000 having been 
secured, in February of 1856, an offer was made of ten acres 
at the head of Franklin street, and over $12,000, and upon this 
subscription being guaranteed by Messrs. D. L, Case, B. Hart^ 
H. H. Smith, and J. Tumer, it was accepted. Subsequentljy 
ten acres were added to the grounds. The comer stone of the 
north wing was laid by J. W. Longyear, Esq., in July 186T, 
accompanied by appropriate ceremonies, and an Address by 
the Rev. P. S. Donelson, President of the Delaware Female Col- 
lege, Ohio, who resided in Lansing in 1855, and was a true 
friend of the measure in behalf of female education; which that 
year failed to receive the approval of the Legislature. 

In September of 1858 the school which had been in operation 
now three years, was removed to the new building, and in May, 
1859, it was incorporated wkh full Collegiate powers; the 
Misses Rogers resigniiig into the hands of the Trustees the ti- 
tle-deeds and subscriptions, which had, up to this time, been 
held in their names, and Mso $8,500 which they had themselves 
expended on the building, and in furnituro, aparatus, &c. 

From the commencement the prosperity of the school has 
been uninterrupted. Even " the times," which have proved so 
disastrous to so many other enterprises, seem mercifully to have 
spared this. A kind Providence has watched over its inter- 
ests, and so over-ruled threatened calamities, that they have 
become rich and lasting blessings. 

It has been the desire of those having direction of the course 
of study, to make it so comprehensive as to meet the wants of 
all, and they believe they have succeeded in accomplishing this 
somewhat diflScult task. 

But until the main building, now very much needed, is con>> 
pleted, they cannot fully carry out their design, which contem- 
plates a thorough and efficient course of training in Domestic 
Economy. They recognisse << home'' as woman's sphere," and 
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*«Home Life** as her "profesBion;" nor do they think that any 
woman has a right to become the mistress of a family, until 
she has been so trained as to understand the responsibility she 
assumeSi nor until she knows how to do with her own hands, if 
it be necessary, all the work which every household daily 
requires. 

They believe that much evil and much infelicity results irom 
the idle and frivolous habits of so many of the women of the 
present day, and they propose to adopt such a system of train^ 
ing as shall deeply impress upon the minds of all under their 
influence, that nothing is more sinful or more shameful for an 
immortal being, than to waste her energies or opportunities in 
a life of indolence and self-indulgenoe. 

This part of their plan contemplates, not a system of ecoruh 
mies, like those instituted at Mt. Holyoke and Elmira, where 
each young lady does what she knows how to do, and always 
does the same thing ; but a system of inslruction, for which. a 
proper and reasonable tuition fee will be required, and which 
will be carried out under careful and competent superinten- 
dence. 

They are aware that this plan is in some important respects 
a novel one, but they believe it is what the wants and the com- 
mon sense of the times require, and they hope in another year 
to test its merits by actual experiment. 

It is now seven years since the Michigan Female College 
commenced its existence, under the shelter of the Capital, and 
within the Legislative Halls — the only legislative aid it has 
ever received. During this time it has accumulated a capital of 
over $33,000. It has erected one elegant and commodious hall, 
where simplicity and taste are practically taught. It has pro^ 
vided for the permanent endowment of one Professorship. It 
has taken a place among the acknowledged institutions of the 
country; it is recognized by the Smithsonian Institute, to which 
it was unanimously recommended by the entire Congressional 
delegation from this State. Though it has asked, it has never 
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received aid from the State. It still asks, either to be adopted 
as it stands, or to have extended to it that assistance which it 
needs, and which, withont vanity or presnmption, it beilieves it 
merits. 

Except what has been bestowed npon the Agricnltnral Col- 
lege, nothing has yet been done that secures to edacation, or 
to any ether permanent good, any part of that great gift be- 
stowed upon the State of Michigan by the General Goyem- 
ment. Yet the Trustees of the liCichigan Female College can- 
not but belieVe that something will be donei for the' fntdrests of 
education, ere this great fund, in the forcible language of the 
l^ribuuie, ** is dissipated in schemes of doubtful utalityi or 
wholly squandered away.** 

J. 0. HOLMES, 

Secretary. 
Lansing, December, 1862. 



REPORT or THE BOARD OF VISITORS. 

Hon. John M. Gregory, 8upt. of Public Instruction: 

The undersigned, acting under your appointment, ae a 
Board of Visitors for the Michigan Female College, located in 
this city, having attended to the duties of their appointment, 
beg leave to report: that 

The number of students in attendance during the year now 
closed, has been about one hundred and twenty, embraced in 
four departments corresponding to the number of years allotted 
to the prescribed course of study. That they listened to the 
examinations of classes in the several departments in the cot 
lege course, embracing those of History, English Language 
and Literature, Rhetoric, Logic, Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
Butler's Analogy, Natural Philosophy, Ohemistry, Algebra, 
Geometry, Astronomy, Trigonometry, French, German, Greek 
and Latin, and numerous exercises in the more elementary de> 
partments of study, embracing English Grammar, Arithmeti6— 
mental and written; History, Geography, &c. That the cU^ses 
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in these seyeral departments of stndy snstained themselves 
well — creditably both to themselves and their several Teachers 
and Professors, and that the institution continues efiSciently 
and vigorously to maintain its well-earned reputation; that the 
institution has already s«nt out three several classes of grad- 
uates, embracing nineteen individuals, of which seven iare 
graduates of the current year, and of whom one had completed 
the classical course and received a corresponding diploma; tiie 
other eighteen had pursuecl the scientific course only, and 
were graduated accordingly. It should,, perhaps, here be 
stated that in the classical department present prospects indi- 
cate increased graduatioii. 

Such is a general outline of the facts that came under the 
observation of your board of visitors during the progress of 
the examination now closed. It may with propriety here be 
stated, that the year just closed has been one of general pros- 
perity and progress, as evidenced by the number in attendance, 
and by the creditable manner in which the sevelral classes sus- 
tained themselves during the progress of their examination. 

In addition to the promptness and accuracy evinced on the 
part of the students, in reply to interrogatories proposed by 
teachers and others interested in the institution, or in the pro- 
gress of individuals connected therewith, there was one feature 
which, as your comiaittee deem it important and worthy of 
emulation, they desire more especially to speak of briefly, 
showing, as it does, the formation of correct 'habits of study 
on the part of the student, and tact and skill in the work of 
instruction. They refer to that peculiarity of discussion in 
connection with topics studied, which evinces not merely the 

r 

stvdy of an author and an attendant familiarity with his views, 
but rather that investigation and discussion of topics charac- 
teristic of origin&l thinkers; of those who investigate a sulbject 
for the purpose of ascertaining its reality independent of an 
author's views. Teaching that leads to such results is ever 
worthy of the recitation room, since its consequents reach far 
beyond its narrow precincts, aiid is evince'd in l^at awiJkeneS 
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activity of thought that leads to energetic action, and secures 
to the individual brighter prospects and richer enjoyment in 
any and every department of life, than is wont otherwise to be 
realized. The work of education has, for its primary objecfti 
qualification for a life of duties, and its teachings should con- 
tribute in the highest degree to the enjoyment of the indi- 
vidual, while in the disl^harge of those duties. Such, in a high 
degree, are your committee led to believe, is the character and 
tendency of the teachings enjoyed at the institution whose 
working and results they were appointed to observe and deter- 
mine; so far, at least, as it could be done by attendance upon 
examinations developing results for a limited period. They 
take pleasure, therefore, in commending the Michigan Female 
College, located in this city and under the care and instruction 
of the Misses Rogers, to the confidence and patronage of the 
citizens of our own State as well as to those in other States in- 
terested in the important work of female education. 

It is, perhaps, due to say, in conclusion, that the commence- 
ment exercises at which seven young ladies received the honors 
of the institution, and which were held in Representative Hall, 
were of a high order^ affording much gratification to a crowded 
auditory as well as to immediate friends. 

C. TRACY, 
T. C. ABBOT, 
L. R. FISK, 
Committee of Visitation, 
Lansing, Michigan, July 5, 1862. 



AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

The following report of the State Agricultural College has 
been courteously furnished in response to my request, by Pro! 
T. G. Abbot, the recently appointed President of tliis Institution. 
The people will be happy to learn of its present prosperous 
condition. It is to be hoped that under the lead of the able * 
and accomplished scholar who, after years of good service in 
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its faculty, has now been called to preside over it, and with the 
aid of the munificent grant of lands tendered, by Congress to 
this State for agricnltural education, it will enter upon a new 
career of prosperity and usefulness. 

J. M. GBE.O0RY, Supt. 



State Aobicultural Gollkov, Michioak, ) 
December 14, 1862. ) 

Hon. J. M . Gbkoobt, Supt, of Public insiruciion: 

Sib. — ^If the spirit of section 2418 of the Revised Statutes 
does not require a Report of the condition of the Agricultural 
Oollege to be made to you, then I respectfully request the in- 
sertion into your Report, of the following items of information' 
oonceming our College. ^ 

By request of the Board of Education, granted in an Act of 
the Legislature of 1860, the College was placed in charge of a 
Special Board haying also control over the publications of the 
State and County Agricultural Societies. A full account of 
the Oollege, in aU its relations, is to be looked for in the Report 
of the Secretary of the State Board of Agriculture, issued in- 
dependently of your oflSce. 

The law of Reorganization of the College, requires a four 
years course of instruction, at least,. comprising not only the 
sciences and arts which bear directly on agriculture, but other 
such branches as educated citizens are expected to be in some 
degree familiar with. 

As the law requires us to take the graduates of .the common 
schools, and yet requires a very extended Course, a Prepara- 
tory Department has been instituted, chiefly for the thorough 
review of the studies usually pursued before entering college. 
The full Course is as follows: 

PREPABATORT. 

. Higher Arithmetic, Mathematical and Deacriptifs Geography^ Englidi 
Grammar, Algebra, Natmvl Philosophy, Rhetoric 
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COLLEeB OOURSS. 

FIRST TBAB. 

Geometry, Eagliah Literature, Algebra, Trigonometry and Sarreying, 
Geology, Hiitory and Book Keeping. • 

SXOOND TKUL 

Phyiiei, Meteorology and Vegetable Phydology, Elementary Ghemiftiy, 
Agiicnltnral ChemiBtry, Botany and Hortionltore, Bhetorlo. 

THIKDTXAB. 

GItU Engineering, AMlj^lial Ohemiitry, Animal Phydology, Drawing 
and Rnral Engineering,^IndaotiTe Logic, Zoology. 

rODBTH XXAS. 

Aatronomyi Mental Philoiopky, Entomology, Veterinary Medicine ajid 
Economy of Domeitic Animals, Moral Philosophy, Political Economy, Gosl- 
neetion of Physical Sciences, Declamations and GompoBitioni daring tihe 
coarse, Lectnres on Practical Agrlcnltnre. 

Students are also received for a less period than the entire 
course, with some liberty to select the studies they shall 
pursue. 

The Labor system continues as heretofore. All students, 
not physically unable, are required to labor three hours a day. 
This labor is managed, so far as possible, so as to be illustra- 
tive of the principles taught in the* class room. It is a part of 
the system of education. It also serves to preserve the health 
and strength of students, too apt to fail in the change from hard 
manual labor to the quiet of study. It also serves to prevent 
a growing distaste for labor, engendered of four years' seden- 
tary life. 

The peculiarities of the course of instruction are chiefly the 
system of labor for illustrations and the prominence given to 
the sciences of Botany, Chemistry, Zoology, Physiology, and 
their applications. Botany does not mean the distinguishing 
and preserving of flowers, mainly; the classes here in that 
study are taught the physiology of the plant, have practice in 
grafting, budding, pruning, cultivating, &e. In Ohemistry, the 
student is required to analyze substances in the Laboratory. 
Glasses have studied the works of Harris, on Injurious Insects, 
and of Gbodale, on the Breeding of Animals. 



Tnifion is free to all within the State. Students are paid for 
labor at from three te eight oents per hoar— the wages to apply 
on board. Thirty dollars is perhaps the average amount paid 
for forty weeks' board, room rent and washing. 

The Faculty of Instruction the past year has numbered six; 
the students, seventy-two. 

The increase of property of the Institution, since the last 
report of it issued from your office, consists of the swamp lands 
granted in the act for reorganization, and the improvement in 
buildings, grounds, &c., from the appropriation made by the 
Legislature of I860. A barn has been put up, costing over 
$1,500, and a bridge, costing $750. 

The College graduated seven young men, with the Degree of 

■ 

Bachelor of Science, last year; although there were no public 
exercises, owing to the fact that all but on3 entered the army 
as soon as their examinations for the year were accepted. 
Five more were graduated the autumn just past. 

The term of study for 1863 opens the last Wedsesday of 
February next. 
Bespectfully submitted, 

T. C. ABBOT, 
President of the College, 



DISOO ACADEMY. 

Annual Beport of the Disco Academy, Macomb County , Michigan^ 

for the year 1862. 

Hon. J. M. Gbioobt, 8upt. of Public Insiruation: 

This institution commenced operation in the year 1850, and 
was incorporated \inder the above name in 1855. The names 
of the trustees and officers remain imchanged, and are as fol- 
lows: 

BOABD OF TBUSnXS. 

Ohauncey Church, John Eeeler, Alonzo M. Eeeler, Edward 
Petit, Calvin Peirce, Ira S. Pearsall, Jereouah Curtis, Philander 
Ewell and Bobert B. Harper. 
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OFFICERS. 

John Keeler, Treasurer; Robert R. Harper, Clerk; Cbanncey 
Ohurch, President of the Board of Trustees; and A. M. Keeler^ 
Principal of the Academy. 

The number of students and scholars that have attended 
school during the year, is 85, and the classification and namea 
nearly the same as the preceding year. 

The winter term was taught by Isaac Monford as principal 
and Mary A. Monford, assistant teacher. 

The summer term was taught by Miss Sarriett Ann Price. 

The real estate is valued at $1,500; the amount of stocik 
subscribed $5,000, and the amount actually paid in, $1,000. 

This institution is in general prosperous, and its early condi- 
dition surpassed expectation on account of its patronage from 
abroad ; but recently its resources have been limited to the 
school district of its location and the adjacent districts. 

The "Teachers' Class'' is continued for the benefit of those 
who wish to qualify themselves for teaching primary schoolB, 
and the text books are intended to be the same as are used in 
the Normal school of this State. / 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

Disco, Nov. 29, 1862. 

CHAUNOEY CHURCH, 
Freflt and CKn Board of ZVustoes. 

J. MoNFOBD, Okrkpro tern. 



MICHIGM STATE REFORM SCHOOL 



DESOBIFTION. 

The Michigan State Reform School is pleasantly situated on 
a slight elevation, at the east end of Shiawassee street, about 
one mile north of east from Oapitol Square, Oity of Lansing. 

A farm of thirty acres belongs to the Institation, four acres 
of which are enclosed by a high board fence, and the building 
in front. Within the enclosure are located the shops, and 
other buildings lelonging to the Institution, except the bam 
and tool-house. Ten acres are under constant cultivation, on 
a portion of which is planted an orchard of two hundred and 
nihety-two thrifty young fruit trees, apple, pear, plum and 
cherry. The remaining sixteen acres are used as pasturage 
and lawn. 

The yard in front of the building, containing five acres, is 
surrounded by a neat picket fence, and laid out in drives and 
walks, and ornamented with trees and shrubs. 

The grounds enclosed by the high fence are devoted to the 
pleasure and comfort of the boys, on a portion of which a gym- 
nasium is erected, which adds materially to their health and 
enjoyment. 

The centre building of the house proper, fronts west, and is 
forly-eight feet wide, fifty-six feet deep, and four stories high. 
There are two wings, extending north and south, each ninety- 
five feet long, thirty three feet deep, and three stories high, ex- 
cepting the towers at the extremities, which are four stories 
high. On the first or groimd floor of the centre building, are 
a kitchen and dining-room for the Superintendent, a store-room 

and laundry. On the second floor are a reception room, pav- 
29 
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lor, Superintendent's Office and private room. On the third 
floor are rooms for the officers and employei^. On the fourth 
floor is the Ohapel, suitably arranged^ and furnished for seating 
four hundred persons. 

On the first floor of the north wing, are the dining hall and 
wash-room for the boys; the latter is furnished with a plunging 
. bath, of the capacity of about one thousand gallons, and with 
water pipes and faucets^so arranged, that only seventeen boys 
oan perform their ablutions^ under running water, at the same 
time. Adjoining the dining hall, in a small addition, are the 
kitchen, bakery and boiler room, the latter being also used as a 
laundry for the boys. 

On the second floor of the north wing are the reading roomi 
hospital, medicine room, and four bed rooms. On the first 
floor of the south wing are a school room, seated for forty boy^, 

« 

an ironing room, and a jtailor and shoe shop. On the second 
iloor are a large school room, capable of seating one hundred 
and sixty boys, two recitation rooms, and a library. The 
upper floors of the two wings are arranged ivith dormitories 
and furnish separate sleeping apartments for one hundred and 
fifty-two boys. All the rooms in the building are warmed by 
means of stoves except the school and recitation rooms on the 
second floor; these are warmed by hot air from a furnace in 
cellar under the south wing. 

A brick shop, twenly-five by eighty feet^ two stories high, 
containing four rooms, has just been erected in the north-east 
oomer of the yard, affording abundant room for the employ- 
ment of eighty boys; adjoining which is an engine room twenty 
by twenty-five feet 



SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OP THE BOARD OP CONTROL 



Zb the Superintendent of PvUic Instruction : 

Sis: — In compliance with the requirements of law, the un- 
dersigned, Board of Control of the State Reform School, 
respectfully submit their annual report of the management, 
condition and progress of th^ Institution committed to their 
care. 

By the annexed report of the Superintendent, it will be seen 
that the number of inmates received into the School during 
the year has been *12, while the number discharged has been 
84, leaving an annual increase of 38 boys; an increase of 80 
larger than that of the preceding year. 

Although the workshops on the premises were entirely de- 
\ stroyed by fire in October, 1861, yet the greater part of the boys 
have been profitably and usefully occupied. Considerable crops 
on the farm' and garden have been raised and permanent im- 
provements made ; and in the yard, a perfect grade of the 
ground has been established and is now nearly completed; 
and the whole has been done almost entirely by the labor of the 
boys. 

Since the first of May, about twenty-six of the boys have 
been employed by Franklin LaBue, Esq., in the maiiufacture of 
chairs, in one of the rooms of the Souse. But in order to 
secure more room and diminish the risk from fire, it was deemed 
•Bsential by the Board that a workshop should be bqilt of a 
size sufficient for the accommodation of any business which it 
might be desirable for a contractor to cany on. Accordingly, 
a brick shop, eighty feet long by twenty-five feet wide, and 
two stories in height, has been oenstructed in the most sub- 
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Btantial manner, and is as nearly fire-proof as it could well be 

m 

made. There is also Attached to it a fireproof engine room, 
twenty-five feet lojigDj twenty feet wide. Fourteen of the 
larger boys have assisted by their labor in the construction of 
the shop and engine room, working ten hours a day, cheerfully 
and efficiently, thus saving to the State a large outlay for hired 
help. The bricks and stones, used in the construction of the 
old shops, have been used; as far as practicable, in the new 
buildings; and the shop and engine room are now completed 
and in use, at an outlay to the State not exceeding in the 
whole, |2,600. Thus, by means of rigid economy in the gen- 
eral expenditures, by using the materials remaining of the 
former shops, and by employing the labor of the boys as far 
as possible, the buildings have been finished without making 
any application to the Legislature for a special appropriation 
, for the object. 

The large increase of scholars has filled our schoolroom be- 
yond its legitimate capacity, and has rendered* necessary the 
establishment of a primary department. This has been organ- 
ized in another room, and forty of the youngest boys have been 
placed under the charge of an experienced female teacher, 
who will not only instruct them in literature, but will also 
oversee them for several hours each day, while engaged in 
braiding straw, or in some other business adapted to their age 
and strength. 

Of thirty-four boys who have been discharged during the 
past year, fourteen have enlisted* in the military service of their 
eountry. And it has been ascertained that out of one hundred 
and fifty-three, the total i^umber discharged from the beginning 
of the School in 1856, fifty-three have become soldiers or musi- 
cians in the regular or volunteer regiments. Several have been 
woundedj and others have died in the service. Accounts r^ 
ceived from officers in the different regiments, concur in stating 
that the Reform School boys are always patriotic, and are 
generally brave and useful soldiers. 

Although the Keform School is deemed by the law to be a 
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place of confinement for boys, whom it is unsafe for society to 
permit to go at large, yet the Board of Control have deemed it 
yery desirable, so far as it might be possible, to substitute the 
moral restraints which gevem yirtuous persons, for the bars and 
locks which are necessary to secure those on whom all higher 
considerations are powerless. With this view, while the worst 
classes of boys are debarred from leaving the yard on any ac- 
count whatever, it has been the practice of the officers to per- 
mit the higher grades of scholars to work upon the farm, «nd 
to visit the city and surrounding country, on missions of busi- 
ness or pleasure, either alone, or accompanied by one or two of 
the officers or employes. Thus, during the summer, each 
week, from five to twenty boys^visited the river in the evening 
for the purpose of bathing, usually unaccompanied by any one. 
In the winter, large numbers were allowed to go out occasion- 
ally to enjoy themselves in skating, sometimes on the river with 
the ladies and gentlemen of the city, and sometimes, on the 
ponds on the adjacent farms. In one case thirty-seven boys 
were out several hours with a bingle officer, and on other occa- 
sions, from twenty to forty-five boys, often the evening school, 
went out to skate with the officers. Also two boys, who have 
successively been door-keepers, have been allowed to make 
journeys alone to Detroit to see their friends,. and have fetumed 
promptly by the appointed day. 

All these privileges, and many more of similar value, were 
granted to the boys by the officers, on^the express considera- 
tion, fully recognized by both, that they^were thus trusted only 
on their honor, and no difficulty has occurred in consequence of 
this liberality. In this way the board and the officers, by 
trusting the honor of "a boy, and at the same time giving him a 
practical example of the advantages which honor brings to its 
possessor, have tried to call out those higher traits of character 
which constitute true manhood ; and they are well persuaded 
that, with the greater part of the scholars, the experiment may 
be safely carried to a greater extent. 

But, in other cases, the depravity of the boys» fostered for 
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years by education amidst want, vice, crime, and evil example^ 
displays itself for a long time, in general insubordination, indi- 
yidnal vices, aggressions npon their fellows, or in a disposition 
te destroy those means of comfort and happiness which the be* 
nevolence of the State has provided for their own special bene* 
fit. Thus, for several years past, there has been an inclination 
for destroying the bnildings of the Institution, by fire. It is 
not known whether the destruction of the work*shops, October 
89, 1860, was caused by accident or design. But a recent in- 
vestigation in regard to the burning of the new shops, October 
2, 1861, with a large amount of property belonging to the con- 
tractors, shows that the fire was kindled, according to a pre- 
concerted plan, by three boys, two of whom were discharged 
before the crime was discovered, and the third is yet in the 
School. On the 8th of December, 1861, a plan was laid by 
three boys, by piling combustibles in the cellar of the main 
buildyig, to destroy the whole Institution, and two of the boys 
actually started to apply the match, but were prevented by 
accident from doing so. On the 24th of September last, a 
single hojf, after repeated but unsuccessful efforts to induce 
others to become his accomplices, set fire to the north dormito- 
ries, by putting a blazing newspaper into a straw bed. The 
fire wits subdued by the promptness of the officers in charge; 
but the danger of destruction to the whole building was im- 
minent. 

The boy who perpetrated this crime had been an inmate of 
the School for some time; he was by no means malicious or re* 
vengeful; he had no grudge against any one on account of any 
real or supposed ill treatment; and he declares that his only 
object was to procure the release of himself and his compan- 
ions, by destroying the only place in which it was supposed 
they could be confined. 

It also further appeared, that in some instances, conversa- 
tions have been held among some of the inmates,' as to the best 
mode in which the buildings might be destroyed, and the prob- 
able consequences of their destruction; and it was alleged 
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that if they were burned, there would be nojplhce in which the 
boys could be kept; that the perpetrator of the crime would 
not be discovered; and if he were, he would only be sent to 
the State Prison for a few months, and imprisonment there for 
so short a time would be no worse than confinement in the Re- 
form School for three, four, or six years. 

An inyestigatioR into the history of the inmates, also dis- 
closed the fact that there were seyeral boys in the Institution 
who had burned buildings; that one of these, only seven years 
old, had set fire to a bam, and to a valuable machine shop, the 
last of which was destroyed; and that another, fourteen years 
old, confesses to have set fire to buildings nine times, and 
once to his own step^father's bam. 

Everywhere, in reformatory institutions, a portion ef the 
inmates, while unreformed, have shown themselves impatient 
of restraint, and reckless of consequences in trying to remove 
it. Juvenile incendiaries have been found applying the match 
in severltl schools for reformation in Europe; and in our own 
country, Qoble and costly edifices, reared by the taxation of a 
whole State, have been laid in ashes, and others have been 
repeatedly set on fire. This, however, is no more than should 
be expected. The path which leads from vice and crime to 
virtue, is not always pleasant^ at its first entrance, to him who 
is compelled to travel it To a youth accustomed to the at- 
mosphere of prisons, and the haunts of debauchery which lead 
to them, the foolish discourse of a drunken man is more at- 
tractive than the religious instruction of a minister; profanity 

m 

sounds better in his ears than the precepts of the gospel; the 
cup of intoxication has more charms for him than the unex- 
citing drink of the Eeform School; a lazy, idle, dissolute life 
is more agreeable than reg^ar daily labor; and instruction in 
evil received in grogshops and gambling saloons^ are listened 
to with more avidity than those of the schoohnaster and 
chaplain. 

A knowledge of all these facts was the occasion of anxious 



ttkd eu'efol deliber&ticm with the Bo&rd of CDntroL *Tbe State 
h^ eutanBted to llieir care tins pLUantbropSc inslitiilSaii 
vu tliafi threateifced with deBtmclion bj tLoae far wiiDse 
wl good it v&B desigiKid, and whom thej weire campeueil to 
reeeire into its boeouL Hie pnhlic would justlj hoild Ihum 
nmp<mBib]e for the use of all rea«oiiaUe and proper meazis Hor 
its preserratioiL To peimit boys who had set fire to tte 
ImidiDgB of the School, or who had plaaned their deBtiiHiio^ 
to fldngle 6eel J with their fellowB, with s thovBand opportos* 
faes of peifectiiig Aeir crime, would he oontrarj to the &>- 
liiea of eommoii leiiaey and imjiut to the olfioers and imataB 
whose firea and wdlare were in danger; to retnni them to iSm 
cofuitj jaila, if it were practicable^ to keep dose cooqiairf far 
ft few montha with old and hardened TiUalns, and thai be 
turned out on aocietj, nnrepenting of past crime, and better 
educated for evil, woidd be deatmctiTe to themaelTea and Urn 
eommnnity; wfaOe % flentence to the State Prison, for a short 
ttme, would, bj an ignorant boy, be hailed as a boon rather 
than dreaded as a pnnishmept, and instead of repressing the 
evil, it would invite in others a repetition of the crime. 

The Board haye therefore determined to keep this class of 
incendiaries in their own hands; and they have caused to be 
built some rooias, separated from other buildings, where they 
may be lodged and kept at work, separately from each other, 
and from their fellows, until it shall be evident, from their de> 
portment, that they may be safely restored, either whoUy or in 
pari, to the privileges of the SchooL In this way it is believed 
they may be prevented from endangering the lives and proparty 
of others; from corrupting their companions; be made better 
themselves; and if their reformation be possible, they may 
become ultimately useful cifizens in the community. 

It will be seen by the report of the Superintendent that the 
number of boys now in the School is 183, while the number of 
rooms for lodging them is only 152, leaving 31 boys who have 
no rooms, and who are lodged together in the dormitory halls. 
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Bven this vacant space is almost full; iihd in a year from this 
time the number of roomless boys will not be less than 65 or 
TO. The law is imperative upon us to receive all who may be 
sentenced, whether we have accommodations for them or not; 
and it is equally positive in prohibiting the dismissal, of any 
boy before he is twenty-one years of age, unless there be 
evidences of probable reformation. The boys might, indeed, 
be accumulated in the present building in great numbers by 
crowding two, three, or four into each small room. They might 
b^ kept for a considerable time, and be boarded and schooled, 
and turned into the world again; but under such a regif^en, 
neither the Board nor the officers would have any expectation 
of their reformation from crime. 

In order to be reformed, a boy must forget, as far as possible, 
the evils of the past, and his mind become filled with the ima- 
ges of a higher and better life. But when several boys lodge 
together, they become acquainted with the minutest points of 
each other's history; every device of crime, every species of 
vice, every experience of depravity, which has been known to 
one, is soon learned by the others; their thoughts and conver- 
sation are often on the past. In reciting their adventures, the 
boldest and most successful criminal appears as a hero in the 
eyes of his companigns; and in their discussions of their future 
life, the thoughts dwell not upon acquirements in knowledge, 
virtue, or respectability, but upon frauds, larcenies, burglaries, 
and the best modes of preying upon society. 

Believing that these considerations are of vital importance 
to the objects of the Institution, the Board earnestly request 
that the Legislature will appropriate the sum of $14,000 for 
the construction of a wing, extending east from the north end 
of the building now erected, which shall be of brick, and be 
fitted with ^lodging *[rooms, and other rooms that may be spe- 
cially needed for the Institution. 

Should the Legislature fail to appropriate for this purpose, 
at the present session, no appropriation will ^be made until the 

3p 
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next session, in January, 1865, and the wing conld not be com- 
pleted until three years from this time, and the number of boys 
without rooms, would then be about as great as the number 
occupying them. 

GEO. W. LEE, 
THEODORE FOSTBB, 
JAMES I. MEAD. 



TKEABUBEB'S HEPOBT. 



The Treasurer reepectfolly presentB the Sixth Annual Beport 
of the receipts and disbursements for the Michigan -State Be- 
form School: 

He chargeis himself for the fiscal year ending Noyember Itth, 
1862: 

With amt. rec'd. from D. M. Osband, for high chair, $ 15 

With amount receiyed from 0. F. Camp, for a'hog, . . 5 00 

" " " " A, Bertch, for a cow, ... 30 IT 

" " " " J. M. Colvin, for a colt, 20 00 

"• " " " D. B. Nichols, per Gee. 

W. Lee, 50 00 

With amount repeiyed of balance of appropriation. 

Act No. 193, 1869 55 60 

With « amount receiyed from Oeo. I. Parsons, Esq., 

on contractors' note, 100 00 

With amount receiyed from F. LaBue, Esq., labor 

of boy s, : '. 17 00 

With amount receiyed from F. LaBue, Esq., labor 

of boys, 29 10 

With amount receiyed from State Treasurer, 19,000 00 

Total, .' $19,367 62 

And credits himself with amounts paid, to-wit: 

By cash paid for proyisions, $4,343 47 

" " clothing, 2,333 06 

•* " fuel 387 34 

" lights, 206 66 

" bedding, 264 74 
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To cash paid for books, printing & stationery, $198 65 

" " postage, 4T 96 

« « hospital,.. 216 84 

** " domestic help 863 44 

** " night watch, ' 496 21 

<< << salaries of officers, 2,438 84 

" " Board of Control,. 84T 60 

** ** improvements and repairs, 2,646 04 

« « fomitme, 602 54 

<' " iarm expenses, TT2 61 

• ** ** discharged inmates, 136 41 

<< " incidentals, 231 85 

** " bills not audited,. 2,684 09 

By cash on hand, , 183 68 

Total, $19,361 62 

DEBIT. 

To amount received from State Treasurer on appropriation. Act 
No. 193,1869, ; ^ $2,181 16 

OBEDtr. 

By am't of outstanding acceptances of Board of Con- 

trol, paid with interest thereon, $2,126 16 

By am't of bal. ch'rg'd in contingent fund, 65 60 

$2,181 16 

DEBIT. 1 

Am't due from Contractors in note last year, $2,825 60 

OBEDV. 

By amount received on note and charged in contin- 
gent fund, ., $ 100 00 

By am't of judgments, notes, Ac, on hand, 2,225 60 

$2,825 60 

Last year, owing to the embarrassed condition of the Treaa- 
nryi and other causes, the Institution was indebted about 

f 
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fire thousand dollars; now, through the jndicions management 
of the Superintendent and those interested, we are nearly or 
quite out of debt, drawing from the Treasury only |30,000 of 
the $34,000 estimated for the Institution during the past two 
years, and that^ too, with a large increase of boys, and the re- 
construction of the shops, without especial appropriation. 
Our expenses the ensuing two years must necessarily exceed 
those of the past two years^ because 1st. From the large in- 
orease of boys; 2d. All clothing, bedding, &c., is from 50 to 
100 per cent higher; and, 8d. Provisions, fuel, and lights hare 
advanced nearly in the same ratio. For these reasons it 
may become necessary to draw from the Treasury the amount 
due the Institution under the estimates, viz: $4,000. 

J. I. MEAD, Treasurer. 



SUFEBINTENDENirS SEFOBT. 



Zb the Honorable Board of Control of the Michigan Stale Btform 
School: 

OsMTLEHBK: — ^In Compliance with your request, the Superin- 
tendent would respectfully report that the whole number of 
children received into the School since its opening, Sept. 8, 
1856. is 334. 

The number in the School at the date of the last report, was 

as follows, viz: 

White boys, 131 

Oolored boys, 14 

146 

Beceired during the year ending Not. 16, 1862: 
White boys, 64 

Oolored boys, 8 

T2 

Total, an 

Disposed of in yarious ways: 
White boys, , 82 

Oolored boys, * 2 

S4 

Leaying in School, Not. 16, 1862: 

White boys,. 168 

Oolored boys,.. ^ 20 

IBS 
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TABLE L 

Shows the OaufUies from whence were received 8eventy4we Bcye 

during the year. 



OOUMTIEB. 



Number. 



ooumhes. 



Nmnbor. 



Wayne, .,.. 
Oakland, ..« 
Lenawee, . . . 

Oass, 

Saginaw, . . , 
Jackson,. . . . 

St. Clair 

Livingston,.. 
Monroe, . . . . 
Washtenaw,. 
Berrien, •••« 

Gratiot, 

Branch, 



19 
5 
4 
8 
2 
t 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



RLent, 

Calhoun,. . . 
Kalamazoo, 
St Joseph, . 
Shiawassee, 

Eaton, 

Tuscola, ... 

Barry, 

Clinton,. ... 
Ingham, . . . , 
VanBnren,.. 
\f acomb,. • . 
Etetnmed, . . 



T 
4 
8 
8 
S 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



Total,, 



I 



12 



TABLE IL 
Shewing the Cowrie by which the Oommiimenta were made. 



NAMI 07 CODIEr. 



Nombtf. 



Justice of the Peace, . . , 
Police Court of Detroit^ 

Oircuit Court, 

Becorder's Court, 

Betamed, 



ToUl, 



4T 

11 

8 

5 

n 



240 
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TABLE III. 
Shows the Cause of Gommitment. 



CRIME. 



NomibCT* 



Petit Larceny, , . 

Assault and Battery,.. . . 

Grand Larceny, , 

Burglary and Larceny,], 
Arson,.. . ............. 

Betnmed, 



66 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 



Total, 



TABLE IV. 

Shows the Nativity tf ih» teventytxeo Boyt received dtirii^ tht 

year, and their Parent^. 



UMIXED STATia 

■ 


Number. 


FOItl^ON. ' 


VMoSbn. 


Michicran.. 


29 

5 
6 
2 

2 

1 
1 
2 

i 


Canada, ■ 




Ohio, 


Ireland, 




New York 


France, 




Indiana. ...•...•••••. 


Enfirland 




Massachusetts. 


Oermany 




Pennsylvania, 

Wisconsin.. 


Unknown. . T 


s 


« M 

Returned 


1 


Kentucky 






Arkansas 









Total I 49|| Total, | 



28 



ParerUs. 



COUNTRY. 



NubImv. 



America,. , 
Ireland,. . . 
Oermany, , 
France,. . . 
Scotland, . 
Africa, . . . 
Unknown, 
England, . 
Oanada,. . 



Total number of Americans, 28. 
» a Foreigners, 49. 



28 

20 

8 

6 
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TABLE V. 
Suws (heir ages when OommiUed. 



841 



AGSL 



^eveu ^ettra oi' age, 

Dight " " 

Mine 

Ten 

Eleven, 



it 



tt 
ti 



Number. 



AGB. 



1 
1 
2 
6 
6 



Twelve years of age, 
Thirteen " " 
Fourteen " " 
Fifteen " " . 
Sixteen " " 



NninlMra 



13 
12 
IT 
12 
1 



Total I 



71 



Average age of the Bojs received during the year is 12} 
years, nearly. 

The oldest boys are 19 9-12, the youngest boy is T years old. 
Average of all in the School at the date of this report, nearly 
15 years. 



TABLE VI. 

Shows the DomesHo Condition of the Boys previous to their Comr 

mUment to the School. 



CONDITION. 

Number who have lost their tataer, 

" *« mother, 

" " both parents, 

Number whose relatives have been arrested for crime, . 

<< who have used intoxicating drinks, 

" ' who have been drunk, 

" who have been in jail from 1 to 6 times, 

" who have been guilty of theft, 

** who have slept out in barns, merchandise boxe? 

and under old sheds, 

•• who have been known to fire buildings previooie 
to their commitment to the School, 



Nnmber. 



19 
18 
5 
19 
29 
15 
53 
71 

46 

10 



81 



\ 



S42 
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TABLE- VII. 

Shows the Admissums, Discharges, Nwmber in the School at the 
dose of each month, and the average during the year. 



NAME OF MONTHS. 



Admitted. 



Dtacb'd. 



No. in Schod 

. attheoloM 

of month. 



i November, commencing the 17 th, 1861, 

Deceimber, 

J'anuary, ^. 

February, 

March, 

April, 

May, 

June, / 

July, 

August, 

September, 

October, 

November, ending 16th, 1862 







6 




6 


3 


5 


2 


6 


1 


4 


1 


3 


1 


4 




. 1 


5 


10 


n 


8 


1 


13 






1 



146 
151 
154 
15T 
156 
159 
155 
159 
161 
164 

m 

184 
183 



Total. 



12| 



34 



Average during the year, 161 6-13. 
Greatest number at any one time^ 184. 



TABLE VIIL 

Shxyws the length of detention of the Boys of whom a disposition 

has been made during the year. 



NUMBER. 



Number 

of 
MonUis. 



NUMBER. 



Number 

or 

Months. 



One was in, . . 
One was in, . . , 
One was in, . . 
One was in,.. 
One was in, . . 
One was in, . . 
Twoiwere in,. 
One was in,.. 
Two were in, . 
Three were in. 
Three were in, 
One was in, . . 



4 
1 
9 

n 

12 
19 
21 
24 
25 
26 
21 
28 



One was in, . . 
One was in, . . , 
Two were in, . . 
Two were in, . 
One was in, . , 
One was in, . . 
One was in, . . 
One was in,.. 
Three were in, 
One was in, . . 
One was in,.. 
One was in, • . 



29 
81 
33 
35 
38 
89 
40 
41 
i% 
54 
6t 
61 



Average time, S years 5 months. 



^«is 



TABLE IX 
Skowing the Digpomtiion of Boys dwHng the year. 



nsFOsmoN. 



Discharged as refor med, 

Pardoned by Governor, 

Returned to the Oonrt, ^ . . . 

Indentured to farmers, 

Permitted to live with farmer without indenture,. 



NuBlMr. 



S8 
2 

'. 1 
2 
1 



Total,. 



I 



84 



TABLE X. 
Siawa the manner in which the Boye have been employed. 



EUPLOYHENT. 



Number* 



: Manufacturing Chairs, 

Tailoring, 

Shoemaking, ^ 

Baking and Cooking, 

Washing and Ironing, 

Engineering, 

Attending Dining Hall and Kitchens, 

Dormitories and Halls, 

School Room,., 

Reading Room, Hospital and Bath Room, . . . 

Cleaning Lamps, 

Chore -Boy, 

Door-Keeper, 






28 
18 
8 
6 
6 
1 
9 
8 
2 
8 
1 
I 
I 



Total, 



8t 



Leaving 74 boys without special occupation, who have bqen 
employed in various ways. 



Ul 
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TABLE XI. 
Suhdb the work performed andproduoe raised by the Boye. 



Asaicusa. 



Noinber. 



ABTIGUa. 
CHAIR 8B0P. 

A^ll kinds of chairs made 
and painted, 

LAUNDRY. 

Pes. washed & ironed, . 

GARDEN k FARM. 

Bushels of potatoes, . . . 
" corn, (sweety) . 

" oats, 

Tons Hay, 

Bushels peas & beans, 

(^reen), 

Bushels of onions, 

" beets, 

" carrots, .... 
Bush, turnips &r. bagas, 

" tomatoes, 

Squashes, 

Heads of cabbage, . . . . 

Bbls. cucumbers, 

I^oads of melons, 

Quarts strawberries,.. . 



NundMiw 



TAILOR SHOP. 

Caps made for boys. 

Jackets 

Pants 

Overalls 

Suspenders ** prs 

Shirts 

Collars 

Sheets 

Pillows 

" slips 
Bed ticks 
Towels, 

Hittens " prs 

Aprons 
Holders 

Window Curtains, . 
Pieces repaired,.. . . 

SHOE SHOP. 

Prs. shoes made fr boys, 
rep'd " 
made to order, 



it 

CI 

II 
II 
11 
II 
II 
.11 
a 
a 
II 
II 
u 



II 
II 



93 

226 

288 

265 

129 

442 

169 

313 

25 

193 

35 

63 

10 

16 

11 

28 

6,921 

180 

247 
3 



2,864 

43,651 

519 

40 

115 

4 

S 

89| 

81 

4T 

25 

1% 

100 

*100 

8 

4 

192 



TABLE Xn. 



OEFICERS. 



SIfPLOTEB. 



Superinteiideut. 
Assistant Superintendent. 
Three Teachers. 
Matron. 
Chaplain. 

Aggregate of Salaries,. •• 



Overseer of Tailor Shop. 

Overseer of Shoe Shop. 

Watchman. 

Teamster. 

"ook. 

Laundress. 



♦*,81« 
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GBinxsMKK — ^In making this report to yon, I ask myself this 
question: ''What oan be said about this School or for these 
boys that you do not already understand?" Tour frequent 
▼isits to, and watchful supervision pver the Institution and all 
its interests durjng the year, have enabled you to become so 
familiar with all departments and the daily routine of each that 
any extended remark would seem cumbersome and unnecessary. 
Tet a Superintendent is supposed to enter into the daily occur- 
rences and the little incidents of boy life and to acquire such 
familiarity and knowledge of their wants, and what they most 
need to train them for usefulness in society, that he is expected 
in each annual report to present many interesting facts relative 
to the work in which he is engaged. 

Gould the world look in upon these unfortunate boys, many 
of whom have been brought from haunts of vice and crime, 
and see them as we see them, learn of the home influencee 
which hare surrounded them, and the many enticing causes 
which have induced them to stray from the pathway of virtue, 
there would be few hearts that did not beat in sympathy with 
ours, and but few tongues that would not fervently plead their 
can^e. None would be found turning the cold shoulder upon 
these erring ones and tauntingly accusing them of dishonesty 
because of their unhappy relations in life; but from time to 
time as they are returned to society with hearts purified, pas- 
sions subdued, and minds cultivated, they would meet chris- 
tian philanthropic hearts, with words of encouragement and 
sympathy, and from them receive such aid as would place 
them beyond the reach of tempi ation. Thirty-four of our boys 
have gone out from us during the year. Many of these, intelli* 
gent and promising young men, and as they leave us we ask 
ourselves what will be their future 7 May they not receive 
from society that fostering care which will enable them to con* 
tinoe in the pathway of virtue, honesty and integrity which 
they so firmly resolve to do when they bid us and their school* 
mates a final farewell f Are there not some in the communities 
%> which the boys shall go who will take a lively interest in 
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ibem/ se^ them>iOQt and fanuihi them wilk«mpleymeiit^thiiB 
Beemaig to them the means of anstaining an honorable position i 
inifiodetj 7 Let ns hope that the good Father above may infltt* 
enoe many to throw around tt^em their protecting care. 

We have realized a good degree of advancement in very > 
many of the boya during the year; fully equal, perhaps, to 
that of any previous yearv Some, however, who have received 
a very large share of our earnest and united efTortSi have < 
passed their time passively away without any perceptible 
change either for good or evil; others, again, in whom we had 
placed the strongest confidence, have yielded to temptation 
and dashed their fair prospects to the ground. Thus it has 
been, while we have realized in many the good we seek, in 
others we have been «adly disappointed. T^t we continue, 
through all diseooraging circumstances, to encourage, reprove, * 
and assist each, trusting that He who doeth all things acoord- ' 
ing to His purpose, will give power to the truth as it is lrom< 
tiine to time presented. 

Atthe^commencement of the year we were wifluout woxic* 
shops and withomt employment for our boys. After all (and ■ 
more than were needed,) had been assigned to the work of the 
house, there yet remained sevenly-four boys to be provided 
with labor, as will be seen in table ten. With our knowledge 
of the evil effects of idleness upon our boys after they come 
to the School, as well as before, we feared many di£5oultiea 
would arise, growing out of the want of steady employment. 
We looked in vain to find suitable employment in which our 
boys could engage that would be remunerative to .the School 
and profitable to them. 

During the winter months, the larger boys were engag^ in 
cutting and supplying us with fuel, often performing their 
labor alone, in the woods adjoining our premises. While they 
were thus occupied, we placed the smaller ones more hours in 
school, thereby £piving greater opportunity for the teacher to 
instruct them. A marked proficiency was mamfest in th» 
studies pursued, As spoMg came, inoreased faotlitiea Jbr labev • 
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were offered to our smaller boys, who, in compaiiy with the 
larger ones, performed the work of the garden and farm, a re- 
salt of which will he seen in table eleven. A thorough grade 
of the yard has also been nearly completed, a work that none 
but those who have compared the present condition of the 
grounds with the past can rightly appreciate. In the erection 
of the new shops, some eight or ten of the larger boys have 
been employed attending the builders and performing the 
various parts of unskilled labor, which they could well do. 
The amount realized from their labor will not fall below $200. 
During the latter part of the year an average of twenty-eight 
of the boys have been employed by Franklin LaEue, Esq., in 
the manufacture of chairs, occupying one of the rooms in the- 
building. The amount of work performed in this department 
is exhibited in table eleven. When we consider that this work 
has been accomplished without the aid of machinery^ it will 
compare favorably with' the labor of the same number of boys 
in any previous year. Our shops are now completed, and we 
confidently hope tflat success may attend our gentlemanly con- 
tractor, in his efforts to employ uninterruptedly many more of 
our boys. 

We have just completed our winter stock of shoes for the 
boys, and have obtained several orders for work from shops in- 
the city. We are intending to increase our force and do what 
we can in this respect. We are more anxious to do this as it 
will give a greater variety of work and a better opportunity to 
perfect the boys engaged in this particular handicraft. 

In our tailor shop may ever be seen many hands busily 
plyipg the needle, making and meudiug the necessary clothing 
for the school. The necessity of the boys' labor in this depart- 
ment seems never to grow less. 

The School through the persnvering energy of our former 
teacher and his faithful assistant, has continued to prosper, 
though many interruptions have occurred by which the atten- 
tion of the boys has been taken from their books. The first 
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half of tho year we bad an inadequate number of teacbers, but 
we trust our present arrangements will more fully meet the 
wants of tbe boys. A division of tbe school, which has ro- 
cently been made, we think an important event. We feel confi- 
dent that a good result will come from the separation of the 
younger boys from the older ones, and the placing of them under 
the influence of a female teacher. 

The services of the Sabbath were conducted, the first half of 
the year, by the Rev. Charles Johnson, Teacher, and H. B. Orosby, 
Assistant Superintendent. THe rapid increase of boyB> and 
proportionate increase of duties and responsibilities, made it 
necessary to appoint a regular Chaplain who should speak to 
UB the words of eternal life. Prof. L. R. Fisk received the ap- 
pointment, much to the pleasure of the officers, and all the 
boys. From the attention given during the service, and the occar 
^ fiional remarks from our boys, we are led to believe that his 
coming to us from Sabbath to Sabbath will not be in vain in 
the Lord. 

No year since my connection with the School, have we en- 
joyed better health. We have reason to be thankful that 
Providence has so graciously smiled upon ns, that while we 
have had many cases of illness so common to a new coun- 
try, we have been preserved from those fatal diseases which 
have visited many families in our community, and have been 
permitted to come to the end of the year without the loss of a 
single boy by death. In all cases of sickness which have oo> 
corred, it gives me pleasure to notice the care and attention of 
our Physician, and the ever watchful care and solicitude of 
our Matron, as she, mother-like, administers to the wants of the 
boys. One of our boys in the army, writing to us from the 
hospital in Tenn., says: "Mr. Robinson, if I must be sick, let 
me be sick in the hospital of the Reform School, where I may 
receive the care and attention of my friend, Mrs. Hibbard.'' 

The holidays are ever held in fond remembrance by our boyB« 
on account of the excellent dinners, merry sleigh ridea, and 
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abundant snppliea of candies, fire-crackers, lemonade, &c., 
which always accompany their return. They have all boon 
duly observed by the School, each in their turn, in a manner cal- 
culated to ple£^se and instruct the boys. 

0^ the last Anniversary of our National Independence, we 
had a company of bojB who had subjected themselves to mili- 
tary drill, (many of whom are now in the army.) After the 
exercises of the Chapel were ended, and dinner past, they were 
permitted to parade the streets of onr city, unattended by any 
oflELcer. After an absence of two hours, they returned to head 
quarters, without the loss of a single man. 

It is not necessary to state with what freedom, and how 
often, we have permitted our boys to go singly, and in compa- 
nies, away to the river, swimming and skating, or strolling in 
the woods, or to the city to make little purchases. But with 
all the liberty given, we have only two instances to record, of 
misplaced confidence. Two boys, while outside at work alone, 
attempted to run away, but were speedily overtaken and 
brought back. One of the boys had been with us but a few 
days, and had not recovered from home-sickness. The other 
had been our chore-boy for months, and had enjoyed the same 
freedom as one of the employes. 

Gentlemen, before closing these remarks allow me to call 
your attention to the pressing necessity of early making ar- 
rangements to provide for the accommodation of a larger num- 
ber of boys. Our 152 sleeping apartments are all occupied, 
and now we are obliged to furnish beds in the dormitory 
halls for 31 boys. Before a new building could be com- 
pleted, if arrangements were made immediately, #the number 
over and above our present means of accommodation, will be 
between seventy and one hundred. I need not urge the neces^ 
■ity of immediate action, as your frequent visits have made our 
necessities plain to you. 

In conclusion, allow me to express my thanks to^ou for your 
frequent and friendly advice in all things connected with the 

89 
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impnyrement and ultimate salration of these boys. It also 
gives me pleasure to allnde to the friendly co-operation of aU 
the o£5cers and employes in carrying forward this g^eat and 
good work. Invoking the aid of Divine Providence upon onr 
labors, we go forward, hoping to accomplish greater results for 
the unfortunate boys under our care. ^ 

BespectfuUy yours, 

0. B. EOBINSON, 

SupermtendenL 



TEACHER'S REPOBT. 



fb the Eon. Board of Ckmbrdl of the State Beform School: 

ObntlkmbV'— SeventyKme boys hare been reoeiyed into the 
School dnrsBg the year ending Not. 10, 1862. They were 
placed in the following classes: 

In the Alphabet classi * 11 

In spelling short and ^easy words/. IS 

Beading in the Primer, IS 

" " 1st Header, 11 

" " 2d " IS 

" " 3d " 7 

" " 4th " 5 

Total, _M_ 

Fifty-four of these boys conld not write; ten could simply 
write their names ;| and seven can write their own letters. 
Only nine have received asy instruction in Arithmetic. 

It will Jbe seen that thirty-five of these boys cannot read, 
except the simplest words; and probably the twenty-four boys 
placed in the next two classes, receive no intelligent idea of 
what they read, leaving the small number of thirteen who have 
really improved their school privileges, previous to their enter* 
ing this School. Yet many of these boys range from 18 to 16 
yeacs of age. 

Standing in the classes of the thirty-three boys who have 
been dismissed during the year: 
In the primer class, 1 

" 2d Be ad er, 6 
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In the 3d Reader, 8 

" 4th " 6 

" 6th " 14 

Total, : 38 

One of this number could not write. The others could write 
their own letters and sentences generally. 

ABrrmcETio. 

No. who have been taught in the simplest use of numbers, 8 
No. who have a practical acquaintance with the rudiments 

of arithmetic, • • • . 10 

No. acquainted with fractions and compound numbers,.. . . 6 

No. who understand interest, .,'... • • • . 6 

No. acquainted with practical arithmetic through, 4 

Total, 88 

Six have some knowledge of grammar. Three have read 
Andrews' Latin Reader, and two Harkness' Second Latin Book» 

These statements show that while most of the boys received 
were placed in the lower classes, those dismissed have been 
mostly from the higher classes. 

They will show, too, what our special labor in this depart* 
ment is: that our efforts must be spent in merely starting a 
boy in literary attainments, trusting to his own appreciation 
of the benefits to be derived, and that, too, for himself, for the 
pursuit. 

The one that we report as dismissed unable to read and write^ 
is one that had no ability to improve in that respect, of which 
class the patrons of our School (the committing power) unfor- 
tunately send us a subject occasionally, and if, after a few 
years trial, we return them to society unimproved mentally, 
it is no fault of ours. 

We have now in the school 188 boyi. Th^y are in the read* 
ing classes as follows: 
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In the alphabet class, 8 

Spelling short and easy words, 20 

Beading in the primer, 22 

" " 1st Reader, 28 

•• *' 2d " 41 

« " 3d «• ■ '. 20 

" " 4th " 81 

" " 6th " 13 

Total, 183 

WRimro. 

No. who cannot write, 3t 

No. who can write their names and form copies legibly, . . 67 
No. who can write sentences generally, 89 

Total, 183 

IBITHMKTia 

No. who receive oral instruction, 48 

No. who are studying primary, 34 

" " " addition, subtraction and multipli- 
cation, 45 

No. who are studying division, 40 

** ** '< fractions and compound numbers, . . 11 

" " *' interest, cube root and progression, . 5 

Total, 183 

Seven boys have received instruction in grammar. 
Geography has been taught orally, in concert, to the whole 

School. 

Our Superintendent has given the boys instruction each 
week in vocal music, in which they have acquired great 
proficiency. 

Our arrangements for labor on the farm, in the garden, in 
building the shops, and other necessary calls, have very often 
broken in on our School and taken parts of each class, so that 
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we conld not accomplish as much as we ooold desire. iTiMse 
calls also required the atteution of Mr. Crosby^ to look> after 
and direct the efforts of these boys, so that daring the &8t 
half of the year he could give but little of his time to the 
School. And one teacher would scarcely meet the wants of a 
School of this nature and of such a number. But in June, the 
employment of Mr. A. W. Oarr, assistant teacher, remedied 
this difficulty in a great degree, and we think the progress of 
the School will show its results. 

By a reference to our report of last year, we find that the 
advanced reading class numbered, ai^ the close of the year, 
fifteen. We dismissed from the class during the present year, 
fourteen, and our present number is thirteen. 

None of the boys received during the year, were qualified to 
enter that class, so that the increase has been entirely from the 
lower classes. The other classes will show about the same 
proportional advancement. 

LIBRARY. 

We are indebted to the Hon. Mr. Oranger» of WashtenaWi 
for Patent Office Reports, and other Congressional documents. 
To Hon. J. E. Tenney, our State Librarian, for some of our 
State Reports. To Mr. 0. D. Gregory, for a valuable book; 
and to the Society of Friends, in Philadelphia, for some inter- 
esting books. Messrs. Town & Sheldon, of Detroit, and Mr. 
Gteo. W. Lee, member of our Board of Control, have contribu- 
ted liberally to the Library fund. Other friends, visiting the 
School, have left us small sums, to make purchases for the 
Library. 

Our financial exhibit, for the y^ar ending Nov. 16, 1862, is 
as follows: 

Gash on hand Nov. 17, 1861, $53 60 

Cash from visitors and friends during the year, 29 9% 
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Totel, .$88 4S 
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Oash paid for books during the year, $89 5S 

Oash on hand Nor. 16, 1862, 48 89 

Total, $88 4a 

The following papers have been kindly furnished by their 
respective publishers, for the benefit of the boys: ' 

Saginaw Valley Republican, Romeo Argus, Bay City Press 
and Times, Tuscola Pioneer, Wolverine Citizen, Battle Creek 
Journal, Weekly Clarion, Jackson Weekly Citizen, Commercial 
Advertiser, Detroit Tri-Weekly Advertiser and Tribune, and 
Lansing Republican. 

That excellent journal, the Morning Star, has continued to be 

sent to the boys, by the Rev. Mr. Potter, of this city. The 

Superintendent and Assistant have furnished the Detroit 

' Daily Advertiser, New York Examiner, and Sunday School 

Times. 

I submit this report, in confident hope that this School, un- 
der your guidance and the blessing of our Heavenly Father, 
will be the means of training the unfortunate in intelligence 
and virtue. 

CHARLES JOHNSON, 

Teacher, 



CHAPLAIN'S EEPOBT. 



To the Board of OorUrol of the SkUe B^orm School: 

About six months since, in compliance with your request, I 
assumed the position of Ohaplain in the Reform School. This 
period of time, though brie^ has been sufficiently long to lead 
me to form a deep attachment for the Institution. Every one 
must see that its object is eminently humane, and if wisely 
conducted, it must secure great good to those for whom it was 
designed. 

A large proportion of the inmates had, before entering the 
Institution, been almost entirely destitute^ of moral and reli- 
gious instruction. It is to this fact, in connection with the 
want of proper home influences and training, rather than to 

I 

any native predilection for crime, that I would ascribe the 
moral obliquity of these boys. Unfortunately there are many 
families, but few homes, in this world — there are few domestic 
hearths where precept and example unite in rearing the young 
up to a true and perfect manhood. The holy impulses of child- 
hood will be suppressed, or they will be supplanted by impure 
thoughts and vicious desires, by that system of education 
which either allows the passions to run wild from the want of 
proper restraints, or which stimulates to vice through corruptp 
ing scenes, no less than by direct instruction in crime. Al- 
though the youngest of these boys are morally guilty — in rio* 
lating ihe law of the land they have also violated conscience— 
yet there is a fault back and beyond their criminal acts. It is 
found in the neglect of society, and the evil associations to 
which so many of the young are exposed. Generally these 
boys have lost either father or mother, or both; or else have 
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parents whose influence and care are positively pemicioafu 
In many cases the necessity of acquiring the means of sup- 
port has suggested crime; in others, the moral sensibilities 
have been blunted by harsh and cruel treatment. Some hare 
been allured by vicious scenes from which they should haf e 
been excluded; while a very large class have never been ade- 
quately taught the principles of moral obligation, and hence 
have had but very indistinct notions of right, with consciences 
but feebly developed. There will always be crime so long as 
these conditions of society continue. The youth as well as 
the adult will fall, if vice be made attractive; and communily 
should purge itself of thone corrunting influences which so 
generally prevail, as the cheapest aM most eflectual means of 
preventing crime. 

The State, regarding juvenile offenders as unfortunate, and 
susceptible of reformation, by agencies that would also sup- 
press crime, established a Reform School, which, while it placed 
the inmates beyond the reach of crime, provided the means of 
education and moral and religious instruction, that they might 
become fitted for the duties of life, and go forth with virtue 
strengthened, and the soul fortified against the temptations of 
the world. There can be no doubt that in this scheme of ele- 
vation, the gospel is an important, even an essential element. 
The truths of Christianity as apprehended by the intellect, af- 
ford the only correct rule of conduct; and their incorporation 
into the heaist is the only sure guaranty of a pure and unsul- 
lied life. It has seemed to me that wrong, and the evil effects 
of the different forms of vice should be pointed out, that duty, 
and the benefits of virtue should be pressed on the attention 
of these boys, that our relations in human society and under 
the divine rule, should be elearly portrayed, and that they 
should be directed to Christ as a personal,* individual Savior 
from sin. From the tender age of many of the boys, and from 
the fact that the most of them have very indistinct notions of 
religious truth, it has been necessary to present the doctrinea 
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of Uie bible in as simple a form as possible, while an effort is 
made not to impair their dignity and worth. It is with great 
satisVaction I have marked the earnest attention of all, and the 
reverential decorum with which they spend the hour of bcf- 
vice. This not only speaks volumes in behalf of the discipline 
of the Institution, but it gives hope that the gospel is not 
without its effect on the heart. I trust that in the great day 
of eternity we may be able to see thatiiie seed sown has borne 
precious fruit, even to the salvation of the soul. Ood certainly 
will bless His word, and over the young He has a most tender 
care. 

There seems to me to be much cause for hope that a very 
large proportion of theseAoys will become upright, respected, 
and useful citizens, if retained a proper length of time in the 
Institution. The great danger is that they shall be dismiased 
too soon, before their moral character is fully established^ and 
before the evil associations that caused their fall, be changed 
or removed. Their greatest safety is found in the kind but 
uniform discipline of the Institution. 

It is certainly with* much pleasure that I bear testimony to 
the earnest fidelity to the good of these boys, on the part of 
those who are charged with their immediate oversight and 
daily instruction. May they reap their reward in heaven. 

L. E. PISK, 
Chaplain. 



PHYSICIAN'S EEPORT. 



2b the Sm. Board of Control of the State Brform School: 

OKHTLnoBN — I can preMnt yon with my second annnal report 
with pleasure, from the fact that there has not been any very 
serious sickness during the past year. The causes that existed 
last year to make so much sickness, and which were pointed 
out tQ you for your consideration, have all been removed, and 
the result has more than met my expectation. 

The Superintendent has so graded the. yard and adopted a 
system of sewerage that water and all other things liable to 
engender disease are directly removed therefrom. 

Last winter and spring, measles made its appearance in the 
School and there were forty-eight cases, but all of a very mild 
character, and all recovered therefrom readily. 

Opthalmia, which prevailed so much last year, has quite dis- 
appeared; only three or four cases have required any treat* 
ment this year. 

There have been a few cases each, of pneumonia, remittent 
and intermittent fevers, of a mild character; also one fractured 
arm. All of which recovered readily. 

There has not been a death in the school this year. The dis- 
eases have all been of a very mild character, yielding readily 
to treatment. I doubt whether any similar School in the Uni- 
ted States, averaging one hundred and sixty-one pupils, can 
show a record as favorable. 

I can attribute the success of the School only to the constant 
care of the able Superintendent and teachers, aided materially 
by the laborious and watchful care of the estimable matron. 

In conclusion, I would suggest the propriety of warming the 
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dormitories. The coldness experienced by the boys npon leaving 
their warm school-room for the cooler dormitories must produce 
considerable effect upon the health of boys of frail constitu- 
tion and feeble health. I would therefore recommend the 
subject to your careful consideration. 

Respectfully yours, 

J. B. HULL, 
Physician. 
State Reform School, Nov. IT, 1862. 
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Beautobt, S. 0., Jan'7 4tli, 186S. 

DiAB Sib — ^Tfais morning Oapt. Elder received a package of 

ihingB from Michigan, in which was a parcel for W. P. I carried 

it to the Hospital to fiim, and he seemed pleased to get it, and 

■miled, but was too sick to laugh. He wanted me to write to 

you, and tell you he had been very sick, and had lost the use 

of his right hand entirely. He is expecting to come home as 

soon as he is able to stand the voyage. I have had good 

health. I almost forgot to tell you about the fight, and about 

our Christmas and New Year's dinners. For Christmas we had 

a turkey pot-pie; but for New Tear's dinner, we were eaHng 

rebel shells, as they were sent to us^bot from rebel batteries, 

while we poured minnie slugs into them. I tell you that it was 

no fun. ♦ ♦ ♦ But I must not forget to send my respects 

to all of the boys. 

J R . 

Dktboit, January 22, 1862. 

DiAB Fbikkd— I said I would write to you, and so I will. I 

suppose you think that I don't care much about the folks out 

there, but I do. I think about them every day. I am with 

CoL £. Backus, Sup't of Military matters in this States I am 

getting $20 a month. I hsrve been with him very near three 

months. I wish all the boys the best of prospect in being 

good boys, and getting prepared for a position in good society. 

I remember the kind advice Dr. H. gave me. I send my best 

respects to him, and to Mrs. H., to Mrs. B., and Mr. F., the 

watchman. Be sure to write soon* 

WM. T. 
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March 80, 1862. 

Mt Fbdend Mb. B. — ^I tako mj pen in hand to let you know 

how I am getting along. I think of coming to see you all 

again next month. I am carrying the mail from the depot to 

the office; the distance ia half a mile. I get Y2 dollars a year, 

and besides 1 am at work in a store here part of the time. 

Business is pretty dull at present. I left you six months ago. 

It doeo pot seem so lo9g to ma. Does it to you ? Is Mrs. H., 

Ux. J. and Mr. 0. with you yet. Tell them to write to 'me. 

Oood^bye to all. 

f £i. 0. F. 

DmBtair, May 80, 18ft2* 

Ms. 0. B. tio^imwr^Sear Sir : — I have deferred writing be- 
causie I have been doing nolhing by which I would be able io 
give you a favorable account of myself. I am avecse to idhi*> 
neA0« aiid of course I am under the impression that everybody 
who is useful in this world feels the same. But as I am doiog 
sonething now, by which /on will know that I am not alw«i|pn 
siiweying the streets of Detroit, I will send you a few lines. 
I am going to the Oommercial College. The educational de- 
partment of the Reform School is far superior .to it in siae and 
finish. The principal branches taught are book-keeping and 
commercial law. The tuition is forty dollars. The Reform 
School is likewise superior to it in this respect. 0. R. is work- 
ing here for $8 a month, and R. for six. B. P. has returned 
from the war and is going to stay at homeJ J. A. died on the 
ninth of last month^with lung fever, in Tennessee, and J. 0. 
was ali^ on the point of death. Oive my love to Mrs. R. and 
Bertie, and to all the officers; also^ all the boys. 

I remain the same, 

H.M. 

FiTTSBTTRO LaNDIKO. 

Dkar Mb. Robinson — I write io you to let you know how we 
are getting along. The battle we have just fought was a^hard 
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one. 'niey told ns the rebels would not fight, but I tell you 
they will. They said the rebels would run. So they did; they 
ran right towards us. I tell you I was glad the trees were so 
thick. B. swam the river to Gen. Buell's army. The^ put him 
on a horse and made him stand guard all night. So in the 
morning he said that if that was the way, he had better get 
back to his old regiment. Tell the boys not to find fault, if 
they know when they are well off. I have often wished myself 
back at the Reform School; but I have learned a good many 
things since I joined the army. Yours, 

B.F. 



CoRmH, Oamp in the Woods, t) 

t7un« 26, 1862. j. 

Djeab Fbibni>— -To-day is very hot I will ^pend a little iifx^ 
writing to you, to let you know how your boys *re getting 
along. B. was near dead the last I heard from him, and he i* 
going home. I have the ague ; I ca^n't get rid of it. I feel 
lonesome when I can't hear from the j|y)ys. We have not now 
thirty well men in our company. The reason I have not writ- 
ten of late, I could not get papei; and stamps to b^y ; but J wil} 
write to you often, and the boys. We had to march night 
and day till now we are in camp. If the rebels had remained 
at Corinth one day longer we should have given them what 
Faddy gave the drum. We have had several skirmifihes. The 
rebels fled and left the dead behind. 

Mr. Robinson, I tell you the grub we get is enough to make 
a dog go to the boue-yard. We have for a change, fat pork 
and crackers, and the next day we have crackers and fat pork. 
What do you think of that ? My respects to Mr. C. and Mr. J., 
and to all the boys. Good bye. 

Tours truly, WM. M. Q. 



1 
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PsEsiDii; OFF Sak FbanguioOi 
June 28, 1862. 

DxAB Sm — ^I received an invitation from the President, Mr. 
0. 0. G^rbauners, to attend the 3d anniversary of the San 
Francisco Industrial School. The building is some five or six 
miles from the Oity Hall, on the Ocean House road. The ex- 
ercises to conmience at 11 A. M. There could not have been a 
finer day for the obcasion. * * ♦ The visitors were, I 
am told, mostly gentlemen and ladies who we|^ at the laying 
the foundation of the institution, and have watched its growth 
with anxious care, the managers and others, who take an in- 
terest in whatever promises so much for society as this school 
does. ♦ * * The President welcomed all present and 
pointed out the improvements that bad been effected during 
the past year, hinted at what was necessary for the further ad- 
vancement, and invited all to see and hear for themselves how 
the school was managed and what it was doing, and judge for 
themselves whether it was a paying institution for society, and 
its support good economy for the city. * * * In all 
the exercises the childrAi showed as much promptness, accu- 
racy and interest as would have done honor to any school of 
{he State, which, if the previous habits of most of the children 
are remembered, is saying a good deal for pupils and those in 
charge. * * * Of the 6T who were inmates of the 
school at the date of the last report, 42 were committed^ not 
for crime, but for being on the highway that surely leads to 
crime, leading an idle and dissolute life. ♦ * ♦ The 
policy of the managers is to retain the inmates only till good 
places can be found for them outside, when they are at once 
given such places; but the school does not lose sight of them. 
It keepB an eye on them; and latterly a system of permits has 
been adopted by which the children when they have come into 
a condition that it seems safe to trust them, are allowed to go 
to their homes or to trades, the visiting committee keeping 
{hem constantly in view and the boys reporting themselves at 
{he school at a fixed time, Ao. 
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I hope you and yoor family are well, and also the boys and 
those that are connected with you in the School. I hope you 
will tell me all that is going on. Give my reapecta to. Mrs.* 
Hibbard and Mr. Jordan, and to ail the boys. 

I am sir, your ob't serv't, 

W. W., 
Co. O., m Infantry. 



Dbtbojt, March 31, 1862. 
Ms. BoBiKsoN — Dear Sir : — ^I am well at present and working 
in a chair shop, and eaminj^ $4 a week at an average. I 
am cleaning off chairs and slats, and M. is doing the same. F. 
is making rocking chairs at 35 cents a piece, and I. is painting, 
and getting $2 50 a week. A. has come to town from New 
York. D. G. has gone into the second regiment as private. 
In one shop they want two or three more boys to clean up the 
chair stuff. Give my best wishes to the rest of the officer^. 

Tours truly, . 0. B. 



Dsntorr, July 14, 1862. 

Mt Dsab FbibmD'I arrived in Detroit the 0th. I went 
straight up to the Captain's o£Sce. He was not there, so we 
went the next morning. He examined us clo3ely, and when 
he had inspected me, he said '<By George I that's a good piece 
<rf property." We were then sworn in, and then came our 
uniform, and we were then excused till 3 o'clock in the after- 
noon. In the morning I saw M., D., P.,*P., T, N., R., L., H.; 
and J. 0. is in the House of Correction for 30 days. All the 
rest of the boys are doing well. F. is making his $8 a week 
every week. 

They are very strict in the regulars. If the boys were here 
for one month they would not call the Reform School strict. 
Oive my love to all the boys and oflScers and ladies. Tell Mrs. 
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R. that I am going to write to her yery soon. TeH her that I 
can^t find words enough to thank her for her kindness. The 
little memento I should have needed very much. Qooi bye. 

From your friend, A. A. 

July 18th, 1862. 

Mb. Robinson — Dear Sir: — It is with pleasure that I write 
this short letter to you, thinking that you would be glad to 
hear from me. I have seen seyeral of the boys and they were 
all well and working every day, and send their best wishes to 
you. P. F. and I are still working in the chair shop. G. ig 
still in the Russell House. When I am at home, in Detroit, I 
sing in the choir. I have just returned from ehurch. I went up 
to the Work House last week, and I saw 0. and N. I wanted 
to speak to N., but he had not been there long enough. 

Oive my best respects to all. So good bye. 

From your fiiend| J. S. 0, 

• 

A, June 22d, 1862. 

Mb. Robinson — Dear Sir : — I think it is about time I should 
write to you, although I ought to have written to you before 
now. The reason I did not was, I intended to wait until I got 
a situation somewhere, but I have not succeeded in that yet. I 
hope to soon. I went to Detroit last week and saw F. He is 
working in Griggs' Chair Factory. He showed me where B. 
and H. were. They have enlisted in the regular army. I saw 
M — y ; he had just returned from Virginia, where he was 
wounded at the battiS of .WiUiftmabnrg. I saw many of the boys. 
* ^ * ^ When I came through Jackson I thought 
I would go up and see the State Prison. I went up ; a man 
took me and another little fellow through. When I oame to 
the shoe shop, who did I see but G. ? I spoke to him, but he 
did not look up. 0, how sorry I felt when I saw J. Q.sitlinff 
down Hxere and dMe not look iip. I went a little fiuifther 
through and then I came to the chair shop. I spoke to tho gen- 
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ileman who showed me around, and asked him if 0. worked in 
ihiB shop ? He said yes. I hardly had the words out of my 
mouth, when along came 0. He saw 4ne and laughed at me. 
I smiled a little, but it was rather a sorrowful smile I made, 
for when I thomghir of his being in 4wice, I pitied him — poor 
unfortunate boy. I did not see J. M. I guess he must be in 
the Hospital. I went away from there with a heavy heart, for 
to think of seeing three boys who were my daily companions 
for moi^ than two years and six months ; I thought of the 
happy times we spent in the Reform School together — J. If .^ 
J. O., and J. G. — ^boys who I played with, studied with, and 
worked with, should be in that horrible place — State Prison* ' 
Who knew but in the future I might share their lot ? But Ood 
forbid that I should. If I act as I now feel, I never shall enter 
that place I Some boys say they had just as soon be in State 
Prison as in the Reform School ; but I tell you boys, there is a^ 
wide difference between them. They can not see any difference 
until they enter it — then they will see. It just spoils a boy to 
send him to Jackson, while on the other hand it does a boy 
good to go to the Reform School. I know I am not sorry I went 
there, for if I had not gone there, I certainly should have gone 
to Jal|;kson, which would have spoiled me altogether. When I 
first came home I felt lonesome, but now I feel all right 
again. Tell all the boys to write to me ; tell them I send my 
best respects to them. I expect to go to school soon if I do 
not get employment. 

• Yours teuly, 0. 0. 



TusGUMBiA, Ala., Aug. 17, 1802. 
Mr. Sobikson — Dear Sir: — You may think, after the promise 
I made before I left the School, that I had forgotten you. But 
that is not so. Many is the day and night I have thought of 
the happy days I have passed With you. But, my dear sir, 
you cannot think ^f the hard times we have had since we ba^e 
been down here. Night and day, working in entrenchments^ 
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and watching, ^^eiy moment expecting to be attacked by the 
rebels^ with nothing to eat bat a few hard crackers that takes 
a hammer to break them. The boys in the School may think 
they lire hard, bat if they only knew what kind of food we 
hare they would think diffeieni. When we were before Cor- 
inthy we were all the time fighting the rebel pickets, from 
morning till lught Onr regiment was in the left wing €t 
Gen. Pope's diyision, bat we neyer lost bmt one man. Yon 
cant imagine how pickets fight They lay in the grass, behind 
fences, and np in trees, and the minute tb^ see a mui, they 
fire. One day when our regiment was oat on picket duty, 
n^yself and one of my chams were loading oar gans, a rebel 
jumped up within ten feet of me, and fired. The ball passed 
between my arm and my body. We both shot at him, and 
killed him on the spot The rebels left Corinth in a huny. 
They left all their wagons, mnles, food and everything else. 
Tbej left on the earthwork a lot of wooden guns. The boys 
caU them Quakers, because they do not do any harm. There 
are four railroads coming into Corinth, so you see why the 
rebels wanted to keep il They brought all their provisions 
on the road from Memphis before it was taken by our pux 
boats. ♦ ♦ « Yle are at Tuscumbi% guarding the 
i^ailroad her^. It is awful hot. It would take the hair off B.'s 
head. Everything is ripe here now, peaches, apples, com, &a, 
and we have all we want. ****** 
Give my love to Mrs. H., to Mr. J., and all the rest So good* 
bye. From your dear pupil, ^ 

T. a S. 
P. S. — M., C, M., M^ 0. H., J. M., send their respects. 



HoBPiiJLL, Savannah, Tenn. 

Dbab Mb. Bobikson — I write you this time to let you know 

how I am. I am away from my regiment^ sick in the hospitaL 

I tell you, I often think of the kind treatment the boys of the 

Beform School get from Mrs. Hibbard. If 1 have got to be 
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sick, I want to be sick 'there and have her take care of me. 
But I cannot have her now. I hope soon to be well and rettim 
to my regiment. * * * Give my love to all. Tell 
the boys to write to me, and you must write to me. 



.Oamp Pliasaut Vallbt, Oct. T, 1862. 
Dear Fbisni)—- It is with pleasure I improve this opportunity 
of writing to you for the first time since I left your care. We 
are now camping at this place, about three miles from Harpers 
Perry. Our regiment has been in two engagements since we 
left the State — at South Mountain and Antietam — and have 

« 

done their share in making the ebemy retreat. Before going 
into the fight our regiment numbered over one thousand men, 
and after coming out of the second battle we had not over 
five hundred. Our Oaptain is now having the oompany fall in, 
so I must cut sh^. Tell the boys to write to me, &c. Direct 
your letter to * C. F. 

Oavp nkab NiwxARKiT, 2d Mica Oavalbt, ) 

September 1st, 1862. f 

DiAB Sm — ^I BOW take my pen in band to let you know that 

I am well, and hope of you the same. I have beard but little 

of you since I have been in the army. Wm. M. 0. told me 

some things of the School, the first I bad heard. ♦ * ♦ I 

have been away from your School long, but I hope you- will not 

forget me. I think about the School a great many times, for 

that is the place where I learned to do right. There I learned 

the way that leads to happiness and Ood, and that is the prin* 

cipal thing for a man or a boy to have. I have been away 

from home now over 15 months, and it looks worth more to me 

than in the oommencement of the war. I have been in a great 

many fights, and still it is the same. 01 I do hope it will soon 

come to an end, but it does not look much like it yet. We are 

now in Kentucky. We have been chasing Bragg and Morgan, 
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and their army. The boys who have been in your School, now 

With us, are Wm. M. C, J, B., J. M., T. S., Wm. M. M. and Wm. B. 

We are all doing well. I will close now, wishing you all good 

health and happiness. So good bye. 

H.E. 

Frankfobt, Ky., Sept 18, 1863. 
Dkab Fbiind— This is the first chance I have had to write to 
you since I left. I haye seen some fine times since I left yon. 
Bat I must begin to tell you all my adventures. I left you as 
you will remember about 6 o^clock in the mormng[| and when I 
got to the cross roads east of towm, I took the wrong road and 
did not get out to the railroad till ten o'clock, and then the 
cars had gone. I waited a few minutes and then started afoot; 
came to within about 2 miles of Oorunna about 6 in the evening. 
I found a place to stay through the night. I got up in the 
morning, got my l}reakfast and then started a foot again, aad 
'got to Flint about 4 o'clock; and, thinking I would surprise my 
father, I waited awhile before starting for home. But alas, 
what happened I There was no home. It had been burned 
down a little before, and my father was staying at a neighbors. 
The next morning I went to Flint, and went to work in a cabi- 
B.et shop. Worked there till the 9th of August, when I en- 
listed in the 28d regiment, and went into camp at East Sagi- 
naw. We stayed about six weeks and then took up the line of 
march for Dixie. ♦ 4e ♦ From Louisville we bad 
to foot it about 52 miles. Our advance had a* fight when thej 
entered the city. Our pickets have skirmishes, but t^y don^t 
amount to much. Give my best respects to all. Tell the boja 
to write me, and write yourselfl 

Yours respectfully, W. F. 

Jackson, August 19. 
Mb. 0. B. RoBiHsoN— JKy Dear Friend:—^ * * ♦ i am 
sorry to say that I have just been informed that J. 0. has again 
been^yrestedy but I have not learned what he has done. * * 
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His father has been enabled to effect his release, bj, &c. Ton 
cannot imagine how I feel when I hear of one after another of 
mj former school-mates falling into a still greater depth of 
infamy than that from which they had seemingly just been res- 
cued. How do I know that such a fate does not await me f 
Am I not as liable to h% caught in the tempter's snare? If I 
thought I was, I would not live to see the day. Hoping that 
the Ood of all will guard and bless every Reform School boy, 
aad every man connected with Reform Schools, 

I remain, yeurs truly and affectionately, W. 



Okneral Hosfttal Mansion, ) 
Baltimore, Md., September 25, 1862. | 

Deab Sib: — Perhaps you had expected to hear from me 
sooner, but it was impossible on account of not having the nec« 
essary articles, as pen, ink, paper, &c. * * * * 

Our journey from Detroit to Washington was, in the beginning, 
interesting, but we were all soon tired of riding, and were glad 
when on the morning of the 8d day, we reached Washington. 
We had been cheered all the way along, and had received 
meals at Pittsburg, Harrisburg, Baltimore and Washington, in 
aU places consisiiDg of coffee, meat and bread. After resting 
a few hours they marched us 8 miles, and we intended to pitch 
our tents on the South side of the Potomac, but had to lay two 
days in rain before we received th^m. This brought ^back my 
old friend, the ague. * ♦ * * ^q jia^ some 
pretty hard times here. We had to march 5 miles in the morn- 
ing and chop down trees all day, to give range to the guns 
stationed around Washington. One night we were all called 
out ; they hollowed out that a balloon was over us, and the 
rebels are coming. The whole regiment turned out in 28 
minutes. After going through some of the manual of arms, 
the Oolonel informed us that we were called out by his orders, 
and ha^l done very well. Next we marched in forced marches, 
daj and night, to Frederick City, where, during Saturday eve- 
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mug the rebels shelled us continually^ On Sunday morning a 
piece of a shell struck me in the left leg and knocked me down. 
Fortunately it was only a flesh wound ; I walked two miloB 
and then the doctor dressed it^ then they sent me down here. 

It is terrible on the battle field and in the Hospitals to hear 
the moaning and groaning of the dying men ^en the surgeons 
butcher them. My regiment is used up pretty badly. * * * 
Now Mr. Robinson, this is all I can write about the war this 
time, and I have not the strength to write it over and over 
again to every one of the boys, but nevertheless, they shall not 
think that I forget them, and as soon as I get over my wound, 
and the ague, I will write to them all, but at present it is im- 
poesible. I close now ; my best respects to Mr. Johnson, to 
Mr. Crosby, Mr. Jordan, Mr. Seymour, and to all the ladies, not 
forgetting my dear school-mates, and always remembering the 
kind treatment and good advice I received from you, my dear 
Mr. Robinson, I dare to subscribe and call myselfi i 

Your most affectionate friend, 

6. De B. 



CiMP AT SAaxNAW, Aug. 80, 186S. 
Mr. G. B. R.-«-lfy Dear Friend:— Rere I am in eampihaymg 
just finished sewing up my unmentionables with some of Mary's 
thread « ♦ ♦ Yon may bs surprised when I tell 
you that I have seen F. S. He is a soldier in the 83d, and so 
is Wm. F., so that in nearly all the Michigan regiments repre- 
sentatives from the Reform School. may be found. The day 
before yesterday I went and visited the salt works here. The 
well which I naw was some 560 feet deep, and only 4 inches in 
diameter. The brine is pumped up by the aid of steam, through 
a hollow iron tube. I saw E. F. at Detroit. He looked pale 
and-sickly, but he said he was well and expected to return to 
his regiment. While eating my meals I often think of the com- 
plaints which I have sometimes heard expressed by the boys 
at the School. I remember one complaint in particular, that 
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was, they did not have ea6ugh salt on their meat ; but we com- 
plain exactly the reverse — that is, we don't have enough meat 
on •ur salt. Tell the boys never to grumble at their food, for 
if they were here they could see respectable and wealthy men 
eating pork which looks more like a lump of salt than any- 
thing else, (and indeed the taste does not belie it,) and this 
lump of salt is so fat that it would be almost impossible to find 
a particle of lean in it, even with a microscope. £very time I 

lose a button, I go to M ; excuse me, I meant the housewife 

which she gave me. Remember me to all the boys and em- 
ployes. From your former pupil, W. L. 



Camp at Port Hubon. 
DsAB Sib — I have been transferred to this place. The cause is 
this. Our company was the eleventh company on the field, 
and therefore we had to skedaddle. There are only three 
companies here now. They are all Lake Superior men. This 
is the roughest regiment that has ever been raised in Michigan. 
The only amusement that the men have, is tapping one another 
over the head with boots, sticks, stones, brickbats, and various 
other light articles too numerous to mention. We are quar> 
tered in one of the best encampments in the State, on the banks 
of the St. Clair River. * * * 1 would like to know whether 
you have heard aiHything concerning the boys who left the 
School when I did, and I can assure you that nothing would 
give me greater pleasure than to receive a few good long 
letters from my friends at the School. I was just going to say 
something funny, but a fellow has just knocked all the fun out 
of my head by a slight tap on the proboscis with a bone he has 
just been picking. Tell M — ^y, that I wouldn't give my house- 
wife for all the women between here and the outside fence of 
the Reform School. Now Mr. R. do ask the boys to write to 
me, and at the same time join in a few lines yourself. You 
must excuse me for this brief letter, for it is not a yery pleae- 

85 
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ant position to writOi laying on jonr fi^ce and hands. Let me 
know whether M. C. is still with yon, and let me know what 
boys have been discharged since I left. Give my love to all 
ihe*{boy0 and to my dear teacher, to Mrs. B., Mr. and Mrs. 0., 
Mrs. H., Mr. J. and Ella and Bertie. 

From yonr affectionate pnpil, W. 



\ 
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